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RACHEL. 


Ir is already rather more than 
twenty-four years since all that was 
mortal of Rachel was laid to rest 


in the Jewish cemetery at Pére la 


Chaise. The streets through which 
the funeral procession passed were 
thronged ; and around her grave on 
that bleak, dark, showery January 
day (11th Jan. 1858) were gathered 
all the Parisian men and women of 
distinction in her own art. There, 
too, might be seen all the leaders 
in literature and the fine arts, whom 
Paris held most in honour, come to 
pay the last sad homage to one 
whose genius had often thrilled 
their hearts and stirred their ima- 
ginations as no other actress of her 
time had done. How many blanks 
in that brilliant array can even now 
be counted! Of these, Rachel’s 
great teacher, Samson, to whom she 
owed so much, Monrose, the elder 
Dumas, Villemain, Scribe, Sainte 
Beuve, Alfred de Vigny, Mérimée, 
Jules Janin, Halévy, Théophile 
Gautier, Baron Taylor, Emile de 
Girardin, are but a few of the most 
conspicuous. As one reads the 
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record, the old, old question starts 
up, “ Where are they all, the old 
familiar faces?” Fading fast away, 
like the fame of her whom they 
had met to mourn, into that dim 
twilight of memory, which for most 
of them will soon deepen into un- 
broken night. 

“ Pauwore femme! Ah, la pauvre 
Jemme !” were the words that broke 
again and again from the old but 
ever-young Déjazet, as she tried in 
vain to make her way through the 
dense crowd in the cemetery to 
throw a huge bouquet of violets 
into the grave. They are words 
which were often used in Rachel’s 
life by those who knew its sad 
story. They are the words that 
rise naturally to our lips, as we lay 
down the volume just published 
by M. Georges d’Heylli, ‘Rachel 
d’aprés sa Correspondance,’ in which 
it has been told in fuller detail and 
with a kindlier spirit, than in any 
of the numerous biographies by 
which it has been preceded. What 
a strange sad story it is! The years 
of childhood and girlhood spent in 
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poverty, in squalor, and privation, 
passing saddenly into a blaze. of 
European fame,—the homage of the 
leaders of society and of thought 
laid at the feet of one whom they 
looked upon as “a thing inspired,” 
—wealth pouring in profusion into 
her Jap,—the passionate aspiration 
of the young spirit after excellence 
in her art, and the triumphs there, 
which were more to her than either 
wealth or the plaudits of the theatre. 
Then the melancholy reverse of the 
picture! A life, wherein that which 
makes the main charm and glory of 
womanhood is sought for in vain, 
—the practice of her noble art, con- 
tinued not from delight in its ex- 
‘ercise, or with purpose to raise and 
to instruct, degenerating into a 
mere mechanical pursuit, swiftly 
avenged by the decline of that 
power which had once enabled her 
to move men’s hearts to their in- 
most fibres, and by the break-up of 
her constitution, taxed, as it was, 
beyond endurance in efforts to make 
as much money as possible in the 
shortest possible time. Then disease 
—acute bodily suffering—anguish 
in the retrospect of a mistaken life, 
and in forebodings of the eclipse of 
a fame which was the very breath 
of her nostrils, yet which she knew 
too well she had not laboured hon- 
ourably to maintain—death drawing 
nearer and nearer, with none of the 
consolations either in looking back- 
ward or forward that rob it of its 
bitterness, and relentlessly closing 
its icy hand upon her heart, while 
that heart still yearned after the scene 
of her former glories, and felt some 
stirrings of the old power which 
had won them. A sad life indeed, 
and anything but noble. It is not, 
however, without instruction, either 
for artist or critic; for it brings 
strongly home the too often for- 
gotten truth, that to rise to the 
level of great art, and to keep there, 
the inner life and the habits of the 
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artist must be worthy, pure, and 
noble. 

Let us try, with the help of M. 
d’Heylli’s volume, and some others 
which bear upon the subject, to 
present some of its leading fea- 
tures. 

In an auberge called the Soleil 
@’ Or, in the small village of Mumpf, 
near Aarau in Switzerland, Eliza- 
beth Félix, the Rachel of the French 
stage, first saw the light on the 
28th of February 1820. Thither 
her mother had come a few. days 
before, unaccompanied by her hus- 
band, Jacob Félix, a Jewish travel- 
ling pedlar, with whom she had for 
some time been moving about in 
Germany and Switzerland. The 
kindness of some of the Israelites 
of the village helped her over her 
time of trouble; and a few days 
afterwards she left the place, tak- 
ing with her the baby who, she 
little dreamed, was to bring back 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire to 
the French stage. Years passed in 
wandering up and down with her 
parents, who plied their vocation of 
pedlars with indifferent success,— 
were not favourable either to the 
education or to the health of their 
gifted child, or of their other chil- 
dren—for they had several,—and 
probably laid the seeds of that deli- 
cacy of chest which ultimately 
proved fatal to Rachel. This is all 
the more probable, if we remember 
that at Lyons, where her parents 
went to reside in 1830, and sub- 
sequently in Paris, to which they 
removed in 1832, her eldest sister 
Sophie (afterwards known on the 
stage as Sarah Félix), and herself 
used to eke out the scanty means 
of the household by selling oranges 
and by singing at the cafés, upon 
the chance of earning a few sous 
from the visitors. It was while 
plying this vocation that they 
attracted the notice of M. Choron, 
a musician, who devoted himself to 
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the training of pupils for the musi- 
cal profession. Rachel’s voice was 
a contralto, but Choron soon found 
that the organ was of too thin a 
quality to give hopes of turning it 
to any good account. But in the 
course of her training the young 
girl had shown qualities as a de- 
claimer, which induced him to 
recommend her to the notice of M. 
St. Aulaire, of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, who, although an indifferent 
actor himself, was esteemed as an 
admirable instructor in declamation 
and. the technical business of the 
stage. 

Under M. St. Aulaire the young 
Rachel made rapid progress. She 
had a quick and retentive memory, 
and was soon grounded in all the 
old tragedies and comedies of re- 
pute. Her master was in the habit 
of exercising his pupils upon the 
stage of an obscure bourgeois the- 
atre, called the “Théatre Moliére,” 


in the Rue St. Martin, where per- 


formances were given upon Sun- 
days. It was here, as M. Samson 
mentions in his delightful Me- 
moirs,* that he first saw the 
young girl, whose subsequent suc- 
cess was in a great measure due to 
his instructions. 


‘‘She had been,” he writes, ‘‘ for 
some time making attempts in tragedy 
at the theatre of M. St. Aulaire, who, 
although a Sociétaire of the Comédie 
Francaise, only occupied a modest 
place there. He made his pupils per- 
form, and gave them tickets, which 
they undertook to dispose of for 
money. This was the way he made 
his income. The performances in 
which Rachel took part were the most 
lucrative. She was frequently brought 
before the inhabitants of this part of 
Paris, and she was applauded and 
made much of by this homely public, 
and her renown had even spread be- 
yond the narrow sphere where she 
paved the way for more serious suc- 
cesses. Some of my pupils, struck 
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by her abilities, spoke of her to me, 
and inspired me with the desire to 
judge of her for myself. I went to 
hear her one day that she played in 
the ‘Don Sanche’ of Corneille. She 
astonished me, I admit, in the char- 
acter of Isabella, Queen of Castille: 
I was struck by the tragic feeling 
which she showed. The sacred fire 
burned in this young and feeble breast, 
She was then very little; and yet, 
having a queen to represent, she 
dwarfed by her grand manner the 
actors who surrounded her. These 
were tall young men unaccustomed 
to the stage, and her ease of deport- 
ment threw their awkwardness into 
stronger relief. Although forced by 
her lowness of stature to raise her 
head to speak to them, the young 
artist seemed to address them as from 
above. Still there were here and 
there, if I may use the phrase, lacune 
of intelligence; the character was not 
perfectly understood—of this there 
could be no doubt—but all through 
one felt the presence of the tragic 
accent: the special gift was manifest 
at every point, and one already saw 
by anticipation the great theatrical 
future of this wonderful child.. Be- 
tween the pieces F went upon the 
stage to congratulate her. By this 
time she had donned a man’s dress 
for Andrieux’s comedy, ‘ Le Manteau,’ 
which was to follow. As I arrived, 
she was playing at some kind of 
game in which it was necessary to 
hop on one foot, and it was in this 
attitude that I surprised the ex-Queen 
of Spain. She listened to my com- 
pliments with one leg in the air, 
thanked me very gracefully, and re- 
sumed her game.” 


A talent of so much promise was 
sure to attract the attention of 
those whose business it was to find 
recruits for the great national the- 
atre. M. Vedel, the treasurer, and 
subsequently the director, of the 
Comédie rinnatin saw her play 
Andromaque at the same little 
theatre, and was so deeply im- 
pressed by a distinction of man- 
ner which triumphed over every 





* Mémoires de Samson de la Comédie Francaise: Paris, 1882. 
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disadvantage of an undeveloped 
figure and shabby costume, as well 
as by the correctness and purity 
of her elocution, that he pro- 
cured for her an admission into 
the Conservatoire. She was then 
only fifteen years and a half old, 
but when she appeared before the 
Areopagus of that great school— 
Cherubini, d’Henneville, Michelot, 
Samson, and Provost—she excited 
their warmest admiration, produc- 
ing upon them, says M. Samson, 
“‘the same happy impression which 
she had been in the habit of pro- 
ducing upon less competeit hear- 
ers.” Samson recorded on the 
books of the school his opinion of 
her in the words: “ Physique gréle, 
mais une admirable organisation 
théatrale.” From some cause not 
well ascertained, the young girl 
remained at the Conservatoire for 
only four months, and was soon 
afterwards engaged upon liberal 
terms at the Gymnase. Here she 
made her début in a new drama 
called ‘La Vendéenne,’ on the 4th 
of April 1837. The piece failed, and 
the young actress shared its fate. 
A fresh attempt at the same theatre 
as Suzette in the ‘ Mariage de Rai- 
son,’ was equally unsuccessful; but 
here she was contrasted to dis- 
advantage with Leontine Fay, 
whose personal charms and flexible 
grace of style were already identi- 
fied with the part. Rachel’s ap- 
pearances at the Gymnase showed 
that a theatre devoted to drama of 
everyday life was not suited to the 
severe and impassioned tone, and 
the large style in which her genius 
found its natural vent. Accord- 
ingly, her manager, whose faith in 
her remained unshaken, recommend- 
ed her to resume her studies for the 
higher drama, with a view to appear- 
ing upon the stage of the Théatre 
Francais. Then it was, says M. 
Samson (‘ Mémoires,’ p 306), “ that 
I again saw her, and in my own 
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house, to which she had come once 
before to bid me good-bye”—no 
doubt, on her hasty withdrawal 
from the Conservatoire. “I had 
preserved,” continues M. Samson, 
“a recollection of her full of re- 
grets, and was very glad to see her 
again. I became her professor, 
and eight months afterwards she 
made her début at the ThéAtre 
Francais in the part of Camille in 
‘ Les Horaces.’” 

M. Samson was the means of 
securing her an engagement at this 
theatre so early as February 1838, 
but she did not actually appear till 
the 12th of June. In his journal 
he records (6th February 1838) that 
as she was “ignorant in the ex- 
treme, owing to the poverty of her 
parents,” he told her father to put 
her into the hands of Madame 
Brouzet, the teacher of his own 
children, for tuition in language 
and history. That lady offered to 
undertake her instruction for twenty 
francs a month, and M. Samson con- 
tinued as before to give his own 
lessons gratis. Of the value of 
these some estimate may be formed 
from the fact that, among the great 
number of distinguished pupils 
whom he guided to a successful 
career, were such artists as Mes- 
dames Plessy, Allan, Favart, Made- 
leine and Augustine Brohan, Rose 
Chéri, Judith, and Jouassain. Sam- 
son was not the man to allow his 
pupil to venture on the stage of the 
great theatre of the Rue Richelieu, 
until he was assured that she would 
prove herself worthy of its tradi- 
tions, and an honour to her in- 
structor. Besides, she had not only 
to bear the always heavy ordeal of 
the candidate before an —e 
audience for the honours won an 
worn by the favourites of the past, 
but also to win back their attention 


to the tragedies of Racine and Cor- 
neille, which had been thrown for 
some time into the shade by Victor 
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Hugo and the other writers of the 
Romantic School. The art of in- 
terpreting the great works of the 
classical drama had for some years 
fallen into disuse, and they were 
voted slow by those who had never 
seen their beauties developed by 
the histrionic genius, to which, 
more than any other, dramatic work 
of the highest order must always 
be in a great measure indebted for 
success. Let us hear what M. 
Samson says on this point :— 


‘“Talma, dying in 1826, seemed to 
have carried classic tragedy away with 
him, Old gentlemen mourned at this; 
but their regrets were not shared by 
the new generation, whose wish was 
that ruin should overwhelm what they 
regarded as having had its day. At 
the moment when the crash of polit- 
ical storms was making itself heard, a 
literary revolution was carried out. 
What have been called ‘the battles of 
Hernani’ set all minds on fire, and 
the stage had also its 1830. Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire were only played 
at long intervals,and to empty houses; 
and these isolated representations only 
served to show more clearly the public 
indifference for works of this class, 
which, after two centuries of triumph 
and glory, saw themselves relegated 
for the future to the silence and the 
dust of libraries. But in 1838, twelve 
years after the death of our great 
tragedian, an unexpected event oc- 
curred: a reaction, which surprised 
even those by whom it was desired, 
brought back to the great classic works 
a crowd that could not be accommo- 
dated within the theatre of the Rue 
Richelieu, which only yesterday had 
been so unpeopled. The young and 
great artist to whom this miracle was 
due was Rachel.” 


The time fixed for Rachel’s début 
was by no means favourable, even 
if a tragedy of the old school had 
been as attractive as at that epoch 
it certainly was not. It was high 
summer. Consequently, writes M. 
Samson— 


“‘She had to show herself for the 
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first time amid the solitude habitual 
on such occasions. The only people 
there were a sprinkled few in the 
orchestra-stalls, regular subscribers, 
and those who had free admissions, 
either as a rule or for the occasion. 
Besides the spectators of this class, 
there were of course the never-failing 
loungers of the foyer and the side- 
scenes. This by no means numerous 
assemblage is composed of actors who 
are not playing, and of certain friends 
of the establishment, who, having 
nothing to do in the evening, drop in 
to enjoy behind the curtain the pleas- 
ure of a chat and of the far niente.” 


The languid interest with which the 
audience had entered the theatre 
hung upon them for a time. But, 
according to M. Samson, it was soon 
dispelled :— 


‘*TIn the first three acts the part of 
Camille contains nothing remarkable, 
except one scene between her and 
Julie. The young tragédienne was 
listened to with interest. People 
noticed the appropriate emphasis of 


. ker elocution, the clearness of her 


articulation, and, in her action as in 
her speaking, a noble simplicity to 
which they had long been unaccus- 
tomed. In the fourth act her success 
was brilliant; and at the end of the 
celebrated curse, she was covered with 
applause loud enough to have come 
from an audience of 2000 spectators. 
She repeated the part several times, 
and always with increasing success. 
The receipts, however, did not in- 
crease.” 


At first, indeed, they were most 
miserable; on the first night 753 
francs, and on subsequent repeti- 
tions of the play, 373, 303, and 
595 francs respectively. The last 
sum was reached on the 18th of 
August, even although attention 
had by this time been called to the 
exceptional qualities of the young 
actress by her appearance in four 
other important parts of the classi- 
cal drama. The enthusiasm, how- 
ever, says M. Samson, “ made up for 
want of numbers.” 
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‘* Her second part,” he continues, 
‘* was Hmiliein ‘Cinna.’* Iremember 
well the amazement of the audience. 
As I write I see before me all their 
eyes bent upon the young girl, all their 
ears strained, the better to enjoy this 
utterance which seemed so novel, and 
of which the originality consisted in 
its being at once natural and grandiose. 
Her third part was Hermione, then 
Briphile, then Amendide in ‘Tan- 
créde.’ Always the same success, but 
success without rebound, since all the 
leaders of Parisian society were still at 
the watering-places, and the few jour- 
nalists who were left in Paris, appalled 
by the word ‘ tragedy,’ could not screw 
up courage to cross the threshold of 
the Théatre Francais, At length came 
the ‘month of October, the number of 
spectators increased, and my young 
pupil continued her representations to 
splendid houses. Oh those glorious 
evenings! Never shall I forget them, 
any more than the mornings conse- 
crated to the stage education of my 
marvellous scholar. I number them 
among the most delightful hours of 
my life. What quickness of percep- 
tion! What nice accuracy in feeling 
and tone! Bear in mind that this 
child knew nothing; that I had to 
explain to her the character of the 
personage she had to represent, and in 
a manner to go through a little course 
of history with her before our lesson 
of declamation; but when once she 
understood me, she entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the part. Nothing 
was vague, nothing left to chance. 
We noted every point together. From 
the very first her elocution was of the 
highest order, and worthy to serve as 
a model. For Mademoiselle Mars, 
who—being, as she was, the daughter 
of Monvel,an actor renowned for truth 
and perfect intonation as a speaker— 
was an excellent judge, came, after 
hearing Rachel, to compliment me in 
the warmest terms, adding these 
words: ‘This is how tragedy ought 
to be spoken; this was the way my 
father treated it.’” 


Rachel’s greatest success with 
the public in these early perfor- 
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mances was in Amendide, which 
she performed for the first time on 
the 8th of August. The house had 
been filled by free admissions of 
people to whom her very name was 
unknown. They soon felt that in 
her they saw no ordinary novice, 
She was greatly applauded through- 
out the piece, and was recalled at 
its close, when a bouquet and 
wreath were flung to her—these 
were days in which such recalls 
and floral tributes had a real sig- 
nificance; but still the receipts 
showed no symptoms of improve- 
ment. On this night they only 
reached 625 francs. Upon this, 
the lady who was entitled, by her 
position in the theatre, to claim 
the parts in which Rachel had made 
her trial performances, importuned 
the director to bring them to a 
close. But M. Vedel was firm. 
He believed that his novice pos- 
sessed the sacred fire which must 
ere long attract the worship of the 
Parisian public, and the represen- 
tations were continued. As the 
shortening days of autumn brought 
people back to Paris, they heard of 
the new star that had begun to 
shine in the theatrical firmament. 
The leading critics resumed their 
labours. Chief among them, Jules 
Janin, the theatrical critic of the 
‘Journal des Débats,’ was _per- 
suaded to see her (4th September) 
in Hermione, the character of which 
the best judges had spoken as her 
masterpiece. He entered the theatre 
expecting to see only the merely 
respectable promise, of which he 
had already seen too much; he left 
it convinced that the French stage 
possessed in this young girl a genius 
worthy of its best days. His en- 
thusiasm was expressed in his next 
weekly feuilleton in the ‘ Débats’ 
with so much fervour, that public 





* This was played on the 16th of June, four nights after Rachel's first appear- 
ance. She repeated the part on the 11th of July, but not again till the 27th of 
September. 
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attention was arrested. Encour- 

ed by this criticism, those who 
had seen the débutante were em- 
boldened to give voice to the ad- 
miration which they had felt, but 
had hitherto feared to express. The 
effect was seen in a great increase 
of the receipts the next night. 
Another article by Jules Janin a 
fortnight later (24th September 
1838), written in still more en- 
thusiastic terms, effectually roused 
the Parisian public. The theatre 
became thronged to an_ extent 
hitherto unknown. People spent 
hours in waiting for the opening of 
the doors. Hundreds were turned 
away disappointed. The new idol 
became the one great topic of con- 
versation in all societies. 

From this moment the receipts 
of the house ran up to a figure 
calculated to make every member 
of the Comédie Frangdise happy. 
£25 a-night was the average return 
of Rachel’s first eighteen perform- 
ances. 
was within a fraction of £200 a- 
night,—a sum of which nothing 
would now be thought, but which 
was then regarded as a magnificent 
return. In fact, M. Vedel, the 
director of the theatre, himself de- 
scribed it as “colossal;” and he 
proved his sincerity by raising 
Rachel’s salary, at the end of Octo- 
ber, from 4000 to 20,000 francs. 
Her father, ever thinking less of 
his daughter’s art as art than as a 
valuable commodity for sale, two 
months afterwards demanded that 
it should be raised to 40,000, or 
exactly ten times the modest £160 
a-year which in June, when they 
were living awa sixiéme inthe Rue 
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Traversaire St. Honoré, had been 
regarded by the family as wealth. 
The demand was resisted, but only 
for atime. The theatre found it 
could not get on without Rachel, 
and she could therefore dictate her 
own terms,—an advantage which 
neither she nor those around her 
were likely to forego. The 40,000 
francs demand soon rose to 60,000, 
and had to be conceded.* But 
while papa and mamma Félix were 
thinking only of making up for 
the privations of the past by rais- 
ing the family income to the highest 
possible figure, Rachel herself was 
straining every nerve to gratify and 
to maintain the admiration she had 
excited, adding several new parts 
to her répertoire, and augmenting 
her reputation by them all. Among 
these was Roxane in Racine’s ‘ Ba- 
jazet,’ a character which it want- 
ed no small courage in a girl so 
young, and, of necessity, so inex- 
perienced in the passions by which 
it is inspired, even to think of un- 
dertaking. But courage was never 
a quality in which Rachel was 
deficient ; and with the precepts of 
M. Samson to enlighten her, she 
yielded to M. Vedel’s request, and 
allowed herself to be announced 
for the part on the 29th of Novem- 
ber. The house was crammed with 
an audience prepared to admire. 
But when Rachel came to grapple 
with the part upon the stage, she 
lost her nerve, her declamation 
showed none of its wonted fire, her 
gestures none of their wonted ap- 
propriate and spontaneous grace, 
and the sullen silence which reigned 
through the house on the fall of 
the curtain was only too significant 





* This was the sum yy ares for by Rachel in 1840, when she attained major - 


ity, and was free to act for herself. 


he exorbitance of her demands then and 


subsequently made her very unpopular with her associates of the theatre; for 
although the receipts upon the nights she acted were very great, they fell off so 
much on the nights she did not act, that the balance for general distribution was 
kept very low indeed. So completely, in fact, did the public reserve itself for 
Rachel, that the general interests of the establishment suffered rather thap pro- 


fited by her success. 
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of a hopeless failure. Anxious to 
mitigate the censure of Rachel’s 
stanchest friend in the press, M. 
Vedel visited Jules Janin the next 
day. They were discussing the 
disaster of the previous night, 
when Rachel herself was announced. 
‘She was greatly agitated and em- 
barrassed,” writes M. Vedel, who 
told the story years afterwards, 
“She hung down her head, said 
nothing, and looked for all the 
world like a culprit before her 
judge.” Janin received her most 
kindly, and tried to cheer her, but 
told her plainly—for he was a man 
true to his responsibilities as a 
critic—that notwithstanding all the 
interest and affection he felt for her, 
he could not speak favourably of 
her performance. “Poor Rachel 
wept scalding tears, like a scolded 
child. We did our best to comfort 
her, Janin sparing no pains in this 
direction, but insisting neverthe- 
less that she should not repeat the 
=. On this point he and M. 

edel were by no means at one, for 
Vedel was satisfied that Rachel 
would quickly retrieve her failure. 
Accordingly, as he drove her home 
he told her that, despite M. Janin, 
the play should be repeated the 
next night but one; and she pro- 
mised to be ready. This her father 
tried to prevent; but M. Vedel’s 
resolution was not to be shaken. 
After a stormy scene, in which 
papa Félix found his threat that 
is daughter should not play fell 
upon deaf ears, M. Vedel wrote to 
Rachel, urging her in the kindest 
terms not to listen to her father, or 
to put her future in peril by vio- 
lating the terms of her engagement. 
This brought the following reply :— 

‘* Ne suis-je & vos ordres? Quand 


on aime les gens, on fait tout pour leurs 
plaire, Tout a vous.*—RacHeEL.” 
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The next morning Jules Janin’s 
article appeared. It was remorse- 
less :— 


‘* What,” it said, ‘“‘ were people 
about in making her play Rovane? 
How could this child divine a passion 
of the senses, not of the soul? ... , 
This delicate girl, this puny over- 
tasked frame, this undeveloped bosom, 


this troubled tone—could these suf- 


fice to represent the stalwart lioness 
whom we call Roxane? Madlle. Ra- 
chel appeared, and in an instant the 
house felt she was unequal to the 
task: this was not the Rozane of the 
poet, it was a young girl astray in 
the seraglio.” 

No pleasant reading this for the 
director, still less for the young 
actress. Putting the best face on 
matters which he could, M. Vedel 
went to her dressing-room before 
the play began. He found her 
ready, and looking superb in her 
sultana costume. “ Well, child,” 
he exclaimed, “ how do you feel?” 
“Oh, well,” she answered, smiling; 
“T have done what I wished to do, 
but it has cost me no small trouble. 
I had a terrible struggle to face; 
but I believe things will go better 
to-night.” “ You are not afraid, 
then?” “No.” “TI like this con- 
fidence: it augurs well. You have 
read Janin’s article?” “ Yes; he 
pays me out finely. I am furious, 
but so much the better. It has 
strung me up. Anger is sometimes 
a useful stimulant.” 

However this may be, Rachel’s 
performance that night completely 
effaced the impression of her former 
failure. It even threw all her pre- 
vious successes into shade. he 
audience were in raptures. She 
was recalled at the end of the play 
with frantic applause, and an ava- 
lanche of bouquets descended upon 
her in such profusion that they had 
to be removed by the servants of 





* Rachel’s grammar, as it appears in her letters, like her spelling, was often 


very shaky. 
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the theatre. After the play M. 
Vedel repaired to her dressing- 
room, when, making her way 
through the crowd of voluble ad- 
mirers that filled it, she threw her- 
self into his arms, exclaiming, 
“Thanks! thanks! I felt sure 
that you were right.” From this 
point Rachel’s position as the fore- 
most actress of her class was se- 
cured; and as she gained in physi- 
cal strength and in experience, her 
hold upon her audiences became 
greater and greater—for in these 
early days she prosecuted her 
studies with enthusiasm, and her 
heart was filled with high aspira- 
tions after an exalted ideal. 

M. Samson’s description of her 
person and style in her early and 
best days, between 1840 and 1845, 
will recall her vividly to those who 
had then the good fortune to see 
her :— 


‘*Rachel,” he says, ‘‘ was over the 


middle height; 
arched, her eyes deeply set, and, with- 
out being large, very expressive; her 
nose straight, with, however, a slight 
curve in it. Her mouth, furnished 
with small teeth, white and well set, 
had an expression at once sarcastic 
and haughty. Her throat was perfect 
in its lines, and her head, small and 
with a low forehead, was set gracefully 
upon it. She was very thin; but she 
dressed with an art so subtle as to 
make of this thinness almost a beauty. 
Her walk and gestures were easy, all 
her movements supple,—her whole 
person, in short, full of distinction. 
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She had, to use a common expression, 
the hands and feet ofa duchess,* Her 
voice, which was a contralto, was lim- 
ited in itscompass; but thanks to the 
extreme accuracy of her ear, she made 
use of it with exquisite skill, and drew 
from it the finest and most delicate in- 
flections. When she began to speak, 
her tones were a little hoarse, but this 
soon went off. 

‘* When she first appeared at the 
Comédie Frangaise, her figure had not 
reached the development which it sub- 
sequently acquired: there was in her 
small features, in her close-set eyes, a 
sort of confusion, if I may be allowed 
the expression, and people said she 
was ugly. Later on they said she was 
beautiful. In point of fact, she was 
neither the one nor the other, but 
both, according to the hour, the day, 
the expression which dominated her 
face. 

‘‘Ah,” he continues, ‘‘ how to give an 
idea of this admirable talent to those 
who have not heard her? I, who 
taught her for so many years the 
secret of the art, am forced to avow 
how impotent are my attempts to make 
her known. ... The talent of the 
actor descends to the grave with him, 
and the recollections which he has left 
with his admirers—recollections al- 
ways imperfect—fade away by degrees 
from the memory, and perish at last 
with the generation that loved and 
applauded him.” 


We find an account of her, in 
what was the most interesting period 
of her history, in a letter written 
in May 1839 by Alfred de Musset 
to a female friend, which appeared 
in the volume of his posthumous 
works published in 1867. It is 





* This description may be compared with that given by Mrs. Fanny Kemble in 


her ‘ Records of Later Days,’ vol. ii. p. 99, where she speaks, writing in June 1841, 
of Rachel as ‘‘ of a very good height, too thin for beauty, but not for dignity or 
grace. . . . Her face is very expressive and dramatically fine, though not 
absolutely beautiful. It is a long oval, with a head of classical and very graceful 
contour, the forehead rather narrow and not very high; the eyes small, dark,deep 
set, and terribly powerful; the brow straight, noble, and fine in form.” As we 
write, we have before us a medallion profile, life-size, of Rachel, and a cast of her 
hand, closed upon a dagger,—both gifts of the great actress in 1841. To beauty, in 
so far as that consists of finely balanced symmetry of outline, Rachel could lay no 
claim; but her features had pre-eminently that «est part of beauty,” due to play 
of expression, which, as Bacon has said, ‘‘ no art can express.” Her hand was 
small and beautifully formed, and even in the cast shows how intense was the 
nervous force which she threw into her action. 
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one of those vivid sketches which 
only a poet could have written, 
and which places the young artist 
before us in lines never to be for- 
gotten. The “noble enfant,” as 
De Musset calls her, had played 
Ameniide in ‘ Tancréde’ that even- 
ing superbly ; and in the great scene 
of the fifth act she had seemed to 
De Musset to surpass herself. She 
told him that she had herself been 
so much overcome by emotion, her 
tears falling thick and fast, that 
she had been afraid she would have 
broken down. Emotion so strong, all 
great actors have said, is generally 
fatal to true artistic effect.* But 
Rachel was then young in her voca- 
tion, and had not Jearned the self- 
control of the practised artist. She 
was on her way home from the 
theatre, with a train of young 
friends of both sexes, when the 
poet met her under one of the 
arcades of the Palais Royal. “ Come 
home and sup with us,” she said ; 
and home to her father’s homely 
apartment in the P e Véro 
Dodat the party went. They had 
scarcely sat down when Rachel 
discovered that she had left her 
rings and bracelets at the theatre. 
The maid-servant—the household 
had but one—was despatched to 
fetch ‘them. Mamma Rachel was 
famishing—others of the guests 
were conscious of a void that cried 
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aloud to be filled. But, alas! there 
was no servant to get the supper 
ready or to serve it up. Rachel 
solved the difficulty. 


‘*She rises,” writes De Musset, 
‘¢ goes off to change her dress, and re- 
pairs to the kitchen. In a quarter of an 
hour she returns in a dressing-gown 
and night-cap,a handkerchief over her 
ears, pretty as an angel, holding in 
her hand a plate, on which are three 
beefsteaks, cooked by her own hand, 
She sets down the dish in the middle 
of the table, saying ‘Fall to!’ Then, 
she returns to the kitchen, and comes 
back holding in one hand a soup- 
tureen full of smoking bouillon, and 
in the other a casserole with spinach. 
Behold the supper! No plates nor 
spoons, the maid having carried off 
the keys. Rachel opens the buffet, 
finds a salad-bowl filled with salad, 
seizes the wooden spoon, unearths a 
dish, and sets herself to eat alone. 

‘ But,’ says mamma, ‘ there are pew- 
ter plates in the kitchen.’ 

Off goes Rachel in search of them, 
brings them, and distributes them to 
the guests. On which the following 
dialogue begins, in which you have 
my assurance that I have not changed 
one word :— 

Mamma. My dear, the beefsteaks 
are averdone. 

Rachel. Quite true; they are as 
hard as wood. Inthe days that Idid 
our housework I was a better cook 
than that, Well, it is one talent the 
less. What would you have? I have 
lost in one way, gained in another. 
Sarah, you don’t eat. 





* Thus Talma writes: ‘‘ Acting is a complete paradox; we must possess the 
power of strong feeling, or we could never command and carry with us the sym- 
pathy of a mixed audience in a crowded theatre ; but we must, at the same time, con- 
trol our sensations on the stage, for their indulgence would enfeeble execution.” 
So again, M. Samson says (‘ Heantions,’ p. 39): ‘‘ An actor who should regard his 
own emotions in any other light than as materials to be made use of, or make the 
passions of his part hisown, would run the risk of a fiasco. Emotion stammers and 
sobs. It makes the voice broken and unsteady. Indulged, it would cease to be arti- 
culate. The natural effect of passion is to deprive us of self-control. The head 
goes; and why should you suppose that one should do a thing well rather than ill 
when one has ceased to know what one is doing at all?” The truth seems to be, that 
to be great, an actor or actress must, in studying a part, feel all the emotions proper 
to it, be shaken by passion, weep tears over it, live through its agonies, be trans- 
porte by its joys, and do this so completely that on the stage the right tone of 
feeling shall pervade the impersonation, but be all the while held in check by the 
controlling power of art. 
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Sarah, No; I can’t eat off a pew- 
ter plate. 

Rachel. Oh! and so it is since I 
bought a dozen plated dishes out of 
my savings that you are too fine to soil 
your fingers with pewter! If I grow 
richer, you will soon be wanting one 
servant behind your chair and another 
before it. (Pointing with her fork.) I 
will never banish these old plates 
from our house. They have served 
us too long. Isn’t it so, mamma? 

Mamma (with her mouth full). 
What a child it is! 

Rachel (turning to me). Just 
fancy! when I played at the Théatre 
Moliére, I had only two pair of stock- 
ings, and every morning 

Here Sister Sarah began jabbering 
in German, to prevent her sister from 
going on. 

Rachel. No German here! There 
is nothing to be ashamed of. At that 
time I had but two pairs of stockings, 
and, to play at night, I had to wash a 
pair of them every morning. That 
pair was hanging up on a cord in my 
room whilst I was wearing the others. 

I. And you did the house-work? 

Rachel. I rose every day at six; 


and by eight all the beds were made. 


I then went to market to buy the 
dinner. 

I. And did you take toll upon 
the purchases? (Faisiee-vous danser 
Vanse du panier?) 

Rachel. No: I was a very honest 
cook; wasn’t I, mamma? 

Mamma (going on eating). Ob, that’s 
true. 

Rachel. Once only I played the thief 
for amonth. When I bought for four 
sous, I counted five, and when I paid 
ten sous, I charged twelve. At the 
end of a month I found myself at the 
head of three francs. 

I. (severely). And what did you do 
with these three francs, mademoiselle? 

Mamma (seeing that Rachel was sil- 
ent). Monsieur, she bought Moliére’s 
works with them. 

I. Indeed! 

Rachel. Indeed yes! Ialready had 
a Corneille and a Racine; a Moliére 
I sorely wanted. I bought it with 
my three francs, and then I confessed 
my crimes.” 


This kind of talk bored the 
majority of the guests, and three- 
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fourths of them got up and left. 
De Musset continues :— 


‘The servant returns, bringing the 
rings and bracelets. They were laid 
upon the table. The two bracelets 
are magnificent—worth at least four 
or five thousand francs. They are 
accompanied by a crown in gold, and 
of great value. The whole lie higgledy- 
piggledy on the table with the salad, 
the spinach, and the pewter plates. 
Meanwhile, struck with the idea of the 
housemaid’s work, of the kitchen, of 
the beds to make, and the toils of the 
needy life, I fix my eyes upon Rachel’s 
hands, rather fearing to find them 
ugly or injured. They are delicately 
small, white, dimpled, and tapering 
off into fine points—a true princess’s 
hands. 

Sarah, who does not eat, continues 
to grumble in German. .. . 

Rachel (replying to the German 
growls). You worry me. I want to 
talk about my young days.” 


Supper ended, Rachel brews a 
bowl of punch for her guests, 
amuses herself by setting fire to 
it; has the candles—much to the 
horror of the Argus-eyed mamma, 
who obviously had her doubts as 
to what De Musset might do in 
the dark—put under the table, 
so as to heighten the effect of the 
blue flames; and when they are 
put back, and the punch distri- 
buted, takes the little poignard 
from De Musset’s cane, and uses it 
for a toothpick. 


‘* Here,” says the poet, ‘‘ the com- 
mon talk and childish pranks come to 
anend. A single word is enough to 
change the whole character of the 
scene, and to bring into this picture 
poetry and the artistic instinct. 

I. How you read the letter to- 
night! You were greatly moved. 

Rachel. Yes. It seemed as if some- 
thing within me were going to break. 
But that is nothing. I don’t like the 
piece [Voltaire’s ‘ Tancréde’] much. 
It is false. 

I. You prefer the plays of Corneille 
and Racine? 

Rachel. I love Corneille dearly, and 
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yet he is sometimes trivial ; sometimes 
stilted. There is not the ring of truth 
in these passages. 

I, Oh, gently, mademoiselle! 

Rachel, Let us see. When in ‘ Hor- 
ace,’ for example, Sabine says, On 
peut changer d’amant, mais non changer 
@epouz; I don’t like that. It is 
coarse. 

I. You will admit, at any rate, it 
is true. 

Rachel. ‘Yes; but is it worthy of 
Corneille? Talk to me of Racine! 
Him Iadore. Everything he says is 
so beautiful, so true, so noble! 

I. Apropos of Racine, do you re- 
member receiving some time ago an 
anonymous letter, which contained a 
suggestion about the last scene of 
Mithridate? 

Rachel. Perfectly; I followed the 
advice given to me, and ever since I 
have been greatly applauded in this 
scene. Do you know who it was 
wrote to me? 

I. Ido; itis the woman in all Paris 
with the largest mind, and the small- 
est foot. What part are you study- 
ing just now? 

Rachel. This summer we are going 
to play ‘ Marie Stuart’ and then ‘ Po- 
lyeucte,’ and perhaps—— 

I. Well? 

Rachel (striking the table emphati- 
cally). Well, I want to play Phédre. 
They tell me I am too young, too thin, 
and a thousand other absurdities. But 
I answer, it is the finest part in Ra- 
cine; I believe I can play it. 

Sarah. Perhaps, dear, you are mis- 
taken. 

Rachel, That’s my affair. If people 
say that Iam too young, and that the 
part does not suit me, parbleu / they 
said heaps of things about my playing 
Rowane; and what did they all come 
to? If they say that I am too thin, I 
maintain this is sheer nonsense. A 
woman who is possessed by ashameful 
love, but who dies rather than aban- 
don herself to it; a woman — up 
with the fire of passion and the waste 
of tears,* such a woman cannot have 
a chest like Madame Paradol. It 
would be contrary to all nature. I 
have read the part ten times within 
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the last eight days. Howl shall play 
it I do not know, but I tell you that I 
feel it. Let the papers say what they 
please, they shall not change my > 
mind on the subject. They are at their 
wits’ end to find things to annoy 
me, when they might help and en- 
courage me; but I shall act, if it 
comes to that, for three people. ( T'urn- 
ing towards me.) Yes! I have read cer- 
tain articles that speak out frankly 
and conscientiously,and I know noth- 
ing better, more useful; but there are 
) ee who use their pen to lie, to 

estroy. They are worse than thieves. 
or assassins, They kill the mind by 
pin-pricks. Oh, I feel as though I 
could poison them! 

Mamma, My dear, you do nothing 
but talk; you are tiring yourself. 
This morning you were up by six; I 
can’t imagine what you are made of. 
You have been chatter-chattering all 
the day, and played to-night, besides; 
you will make yourself ill. 

Rachel (with vivacity). No! I tell 
you—no! All this gives me life.. 
(Then turning to me.) Would you like 
me to fetch the book? We shall read 
the play together. 

I. Would I like it? You could not 
please me more. 

Sarah. But, dear, it is half-past: 
eleven. 

Rachel. Very well; what prevents 
you from going to bed?” 


Thereupon off goes Sarah to bed. 
Rachel rises and leaves the room. 
Presently she returns with the vol- 
ume of Racine in her hand; her 
look and bearing have in them 
something not to be described— 
something solemn and devout, like 
that of an officiating priestess on 
her way to the altar, bearing the 
sacred vessels, She seats herself 
near De Musset, and snuffs the 
candle. Mamma, with a smile on 
her face, drops off into a doze. 


‘“‘Rachel (opening the volume with 
marked respect and bending over it). 
How I love this man! When I put 
my nose into this book, I would like 





* Rachel was thinking of the line, ‘‘ J’ai langui, j'ai séché, dans les feux, dans 


les larmes.”” 
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to stay there two days without drink- 
ing or eating. 

‘‘Rachel and I began to read the 
‘Phédre,’ with the book placed on the 
table between. us. All the guests go 
away. Rachel, with aslight nod, sa- 
lutes them one by one as they leave, 
and goes on reading. At first she 
recites in a kind of monotone, as if it 
werealitany. By degreesshe kindles. 
‘We exchange our remarks, our ideas, 
on each passage. At length she comes 
to the declaration.* She stretches 
out her right arm upon the table; 
with her forehead resting upon her 
left hand, which is supported on her 
elbow, she gives full vent to her emo- 
tion. Nevertheless she only speaks 
in a suppressed voice. All at once 
her eyes sparkle—the genius of Ra- 
cine illuminates her face; she grows 
pale, then red. Never did I behold 
anything so beautiful, so interesting; 
never, on the stage, has she produced 
such an effect upon me. 

‘‘The fatigue, a little hoarseness, 
the punch, the lateness of the hour, 
an animation almost feverish on her 
small girlish cheeks, encircled by the 
night-cap, a strange unwonted charm 
diffused over her whole being, those 
brilliant eyes that read my soul, a 
childlike smile, which finds the means 
of insinuating itself through all that 
passes; add to this, the table in dis- 
order, the candle with its flickering 
flame, the mother dozing beside us,— 
all this composes at once a picture 
worthy of Rembrandt, a chapter of 
romance worthy of ‘Wiihelm Meister,’ 
and a souvenir of the artist’s life 
which shall never fade out of my 
memory. 

‘This went on till half-past twelve, 
when her father returns from the 
opera, where he had been to see Mdlle. 
Judith make her first appearance in 
‘La Juive.’ No sooner is he seated, 
than he addresses to his daughter two 
or three words of the most churlish 
kind, ordering ther to cease reading. 
Rachel closes the volume, saying, ‘ Dis- 
gusting! I shall buy a matchbox, and 
read in my bed alone.’ I looked at her; 
great tears were standing in her eyes. 

‘*It was indeed disgusting, to see 
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such a creature treated thus. I rose 
and took my leave, filled with admira- 
tion, with respect for her, and pro- 
found sympathy.” 


Years were to elapse and the 
young actress to rise to the height 
of her fame, before she realised her 
dream of impersonating Phédre. It 
was well that it was delayed until 
her powers were fully matured, 
and she was able to present it 
to the world as her masterpiece. 
Meanwhile the public of Paris were 
content to see her again and again 
in the parts in which she had first 
won their ‘regards, with the addi- 
tion of afew others—such as Hsther 
Racine), Laodice in ‘ Nicoméde’ 
tComeitie), Pauline in ‘ Polyeucte’ 
(Corneille)—from the old classical 
pieces, which had so recently been 
thought to have completely lost 
their hold upon the stage. The 
favourite of the theatre became 
also the favourite of the saloons, 
and the doors of the most exclusive 
houses, even of the Quartier St. 
Germain, were thrown open to 
her. At none was she more wel- 
come than at that of Madame 
Recamier, where she held her own 
with distinction amid the brilliant 
circle which clustered round that 
fascinating wqman. What Rachel 
was then, Madame Lenormand de- 
scribes in her Memoirs of Madame 
Recamier, with an accuracy for 
which those who met her in society 
at this period can vouch. 


‘* Whoever,” she writes, ‘‘has not 
heard and seen Mdlle. Rachel in a 
salon can have only an incomplete 
idea of her feminine attractions, and 
of her talent as an actress. Her fea- 
tures, a little too delicate for the stage, 
— much by — seen nearer. 

er voice was a little hard; but her 
accent was enchanting, and she modu- 
lated it to suit the limits of a salon 





* That is, the fine scene, act ii, sc. 5, in which Phédre makes confession to 


Hippolytus of her love for him. 
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with marvellous instinct. Her deport- 
ment was in irreproachable taste; and 
the ease and promptitude with which 
this young girl, without education or 
knowledge of good society, seized its 
manner and tone, was certainly the 
perfection of art. Deferential with 
dignity, modest, natural, and easy,she 
talked interestingly of herart and her 
studies. Her success in society was 
immense.” 


What wonder! In the poetical 
world in which her imagination 
-was then and had for years been 
working, she had lived in the so- 
ciety in which the simplicity, cour- 
tesy, and absence of self-assertion 
which go to produce distinction of 
manner are best learned. 

The echo of Rachel’s fame, con- 
firmed as it was by the great cities of 
France, in the course of successful 
but most exhausting tours in 1840, 
greatly excited public curiosity on 
this side of the Channel; and when 
she appeared at her Majesty’s 
Theatre in May 1841, she was re- 
ceived with a warmth for which 
she was not prepared. In a letter 
quoted in M. d’Heylli’s volume 
(17th May 1841), she writes :— 


‘*Here Iam in London,—my suc- 
cess most brilliant,—for everybody 
says they never witnessed anything to 
equal it. I made my first appearance 
as Hermione in ‘ Andromaque,’ and I 
assure you that, when I went upon the 
stage, my feet shook under me, and I 
believe I should have dropped down 
with fright, had not a tremendous 
volley of applause come to sustain me, 
and to rouse me to fuller consciousness 
of all it behoved me to do to merit this 
reception, which was mere kindness, 
and nothing but kindness, since they 
had not yet heard me. The bravos and 
plaudits accompanied me to the close 
of my part, and then I was recalled. 
Hats and handkerchiefs waved from 
the boxes, and a number of bouquets 
fellat my feet. A magnificent engage- 
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ment has just been offered me for next 
season.” 


A few days further on (31st. 
May), she writes to the same 
friend: “The English journalists 
say quantities of fine things about 
me, and all unsolicited (sans cartes 
de visite). On Wednesday I am 
engaged to the Queen (Dowager) 
at Marlborough House. All the 
Court will be there! I am so 
frightened!” .All was not sun- 
shine, however. A bad attack of 
illness interrupted her performances, 
and she was surrounded exclusively 
by strangers. Her sister Sarah 
came over from Paris. “Ah,” 
Rachel writes (15th June), “how 
glad I am I made her come to Lon- 
don! Iwas so sad far away from 
all those I love, and without the 
power even of speaking of them! 
I assure you this contributed greatly 
to my eight days’ illness.” 

In the same letter she speaks of 
her triumphant success in Marie 
Stuart, which was certainly not 
one of her best parts. “Ten bou- 
quets and two chaplets fell at my 
feet with thunders of applause. 
The receipts mounted to 30,000 
francs (£1200) and a few guineas. 
. . « 13,000 ngs, were sent to 
me next morning. I am content.” 

In England Rachel was received 
in the best society with no less cor- 
diality than she had been in Paris. 
She still bore an unblemished re- 
putation as a woman, without which 
in those days her admission into 
good society would have been im- 
possible.* The houses of the lead- 
ing nobility were opened to her. 
The Dowager-Queen Adelaide paid 
her marked attention. She per- 
formed at Windsor Castle, and was 
presented by the Duchess of Kent 
to the Queen, from whom she re- 





* Our fine ladies had not as yet been so completely educated out of the simplest 
rules of propriety as not to be startled by the announcement of an actress admitted 


to their drawing-rooms as ‘‘ M 


Sarah Bernhardt et son fils.”” 
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ceived a handsome bracelet, with 
the inscription, “Victoria Reine a 
Mademoiselle Rachel.” The parts 
in which she appeared were not of 
a kind to endear her to our English 
tastes, for they had in them little 
of the womanly tenderness and 
charm which Shakespeare has led 
us to look for in our dramatic 
heroines, and for which neither her 
voice nor powers of expression were 
well suited. But these were of a 
kind that penetrated even when 
they pained; for not in our time 
had been seen such thrilling de- 
lineations of the passions enumer- 
ated by Mrs. Fanny Kemble as “the 
haunt and main region” of Rachel’s 
genius — “scorn, hatred, revenge, 
vitriolic irony, concentrated rage, 
seething jealousy, and a fierce love, 
which seems in its excess allied to 
all the evil which sometimes springs 
from that bitter-sweet root.” 

The English critics complained 
of this want of the more attractive 


feminine qualities in Rachel’s per-- 


formances. It was a want which 
no actress, no young one at least, 
would be willing to own; and in 
the hope of disproving the charge, 
Rachel, in the following year, es- 
sayed the character of Chiméne in 
Corneille’s ‘Cid,’ and of Ariane 
in the same author’s tragedy of 
that name. But these impersona- 
tions only confirmed the judgments 
of those of her critics, in Paris as 
well as in London, who denied to 
her the power of touching “the 
sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 
Still, within her own peculiar pro- 
vince she stood alone; and when 
she returned to England in 1842, 
she established that supremacy even 
more firmly by an obvious improve- 
ment not merely in physical power, 
but also in the resources of her art. 
Not the least in Rachel’s estima- 
tion of the trophies which she car- 
ried away from this visit, was a 
letter from the Duke of Wellington, 
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assuring her of his great anxiety to 
be present at her benefit, for which 
he had secured a box, which he will 
not fail to occupy “ si iJ lui devient. 
possible”’—the French, it will be 
observed, is rather of the “ Frenche 
atte Bowe” kind—“ de s’absenter 
ce jour 1a de l’assemblée du Parle- 
ment dont il est membre. il re- 
grettera beaucoup si i/ se trouve 
impossible ainsi d’avoir la satisfac- 
tion de la voir et l’entendre encore 
une fois avant son départ de Lon- 
dres.”” 

The enthusiasm of Paris and 
London was, if possible, surpassed 
by that of the principal cities of 
France and Belgium. Some of 
Rachel’s letters from Rouen, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles, quoted in 
M. d’Heylli’s volume, give a vivid 
picture of the heavy cost to the 
strength and to the emotions of the 
young artist at which her successes 
in the provinces were purchased, at 
the time when she ought to have 
been seeking repose. Thus, on the 
llth June 1840, she writes from 
Rouen to a friend: “True, I have 
success, but not one friend. Here 
I never stir out: I write all day 
long; ’tis my only distraction. It. 
seems to me death were preferable 
to this life, which I drag along as 
a convict drags his chain.” Every- 
where the fatigue had to be en- 
countered of receiving all sorts of 
admirers, who quite forgot to con- 
sider whether their compliments 
compensated for the inroads they 
made upon the artist’s hours of 
study and repose. “I am inter- 
rupted every minute,” she writes 
from Bordeaux (4th August, 1841) 
to Jules Janin, “-by people who 
constantly ply me with the same 
phrases, and this without ever al- 
tering a syllable.” The odes and. 
sonnets from young poets, which. 
rained upon her, provoked more of 
her mirth than of her sympathy. 
“.To-day,”” she writes a few days 
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later, “I received another set of 
verses from a young avocat; they 
are warm in the South, and declara- 
tions abound. These amuse me, 
when they are written; but, par 
bouche, my tragic air comes in to 
my assistance, and I make short 
work of them.” In the midst of 
all these distractions, Rachel reads 
and studies, and dreams of the new 
part of Judith, on which Madame 
de Girardin is at work for her.* 
But the strain was too heavy, and 
on the 19th of August, 1841, we 
find her writing from Bordeaux: 
“ Sooth to say, 1 know not if I can 
live long in this way. I am ex- 
hausted, sad, and were I to write 
longer, I should weep hot tears.” 
Rachel was still under age, and at 
the disposal of her parents. They 
seem to have taken no account 
of her fatigue. The receipts she 
brought in were superb. What 
more could their gifted daughter 
desire ? 

Deeply and fatally as Rachel be- 
came infected in after-years with 
the same greed of gain, it is obvi- 
ous from her letters that in these 
early years it had not deadened in 
her the instincts of the artist. 
When playing in Marseilles in June, 
1843, she read her audience a les- 
son which our English audiences 
would be all the better of having 
occasionally read to them. Writ- 
ing to Madame de Girardin, she 


says :— 


‘* Let me tell you of a little stroke 
of audacity, which fills me with alarm 
when I recall it incold blood. Inthe 
middle of one of the most stirring 
scenes of ‘ Bajazet,’ some one took it 
into his head to throw me a wreath, 
to which I paid no heed, desiring to 
keep in the part (réster en situation), 
while the audience shouted, ‘ The 
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wreath! the wreath!’ Atalide, think- 
ing more of the audience than of her 
part, wy up the wreath, and pre- 
sented itto me. Indignant at a for: 
barous interruption of this kind, trul 
worthy of an opera audience, I sei 
the unlucky wreath with indignation, 
and flinging it on one side, went on 
with Rovane. Fortune loves the bold, 
Never was there a stronger proof of 
this axiom; for this movement of 
unstudied impulse was hailed with 
three salvoes of applause.” 


So again, when writing to her 
young brother, Raphael Félix, from 
Lyons (7th July 1843), her words 
of excellent advice show that her 
heart still burned with the enthu- 
siastic reverence for her art, from 
which she drew her inspiration, 
and by which Alfred de Musset 
had been so deeply fascinated. 


‘* Now, my dear brother,” she writes, 
‘*tell me something of your pursuits, 
your plans for the future, for it is 
time you were up and doing. You 
will soon be a man, and you ought to 
know, ‘Quelhabit ne fait pas le moine,’ 
If, as I foresee, your inclinations carry 
you towards the stage, try at least to 
look upon the actor’s vocation as an 
art; treat it as a matter of conscience, 
not as something merely to make a 
position for you—as one does with 
a girl, who is married off when she 
leaves the convent, in order that she 
may have the right to dance at a ball 
six times instead of three—but rather 
out of love, out of passion for those 
works which feed the mind, and 
which guide the heart... . 

‘*It 1s possible for a woman to at- 
tain an honourable position, where 
she is esteemed and respected, without 
very possibly having that polish which 
the world rightly calls education. 
Why ? you will ask me. It is because 
@ woman does not lose her charm, but 
the reverse, by maintaining a great 
reserve in her language and demean- 
our. A woman answers questions, 
she does not ask them; she never 





* It was produced in April 1848, but played only nine times. Even if it had 
been a stronger play than it was,it had no chance in competition with the ‘ Phédre,’ 
in which Rachel had recently appeared, and about which all Paris was in ecstasy. 
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initiates a discussion, she listens. 
Her natural coquettishness makes her 
long for information ; she retains what 
she‘learns, and without having a solid 
foundation, she thus acquires that 
superficial culture which may upon 
occasion pass for real culture. Buta 
man! what a difference! All that 
the woman cannot know, the man 
should have at his finger-ends, he 
has occasion for it every day of his 
life; it is a resource with which he 
augments his pleasures, diminishes 
his pains, gives variety to his enjoy- 
ments, and which, moreover, makes 
him be regarded as ‘un homme 
d'esprit.’ Think of this, and if the early 
days seem to you somewhat hard. then 
reflect that you have a sister who will 
feel pride and pleasure in your suc- 
cess, and who will cherish you with 
all her soul. I venture to hope that 


this letter will not have appeared to 
you too long to read, but on the con- 
trary that you will often find time to 
re-read it,—and if not often, why, 
then, at least every now and then.” 


It is in this and other letters to 
her family that Rachel as a’ woman 
shows at her best. There is abun- 
dance of good sense, of sprightliness, 
and of esprit in her other letters— 
but in these she lets us see that 
she has a heart. Love of kindred 
is no uncommon phenomenon even 
in the most selfish, and it certainly 
does not deserve a place among the 
higher virtues. But where a life 
is in all other ways tainted with 
selfishness, we hail this as a saving 
grace, and are fain to think that 
under happier conditions it might 
have blossomed into qualities of a 
more generous strain. Her father’s 
name rarely appears in Rachel’s 
letters; but both to and of her 
mother she always speaks with the 
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filial devotion of her race.* She 
was warmly attached, not only to 
her brother, but also to her four 
sisters, all of whom had their way 
to success upon the stage paved by 
her;+ but Rebécca, the youngest 
and most gifted, was her especial 
favourite. Over her she watched 
with a mother-like care; and when 
the young girl was taken from her 
by early death in 1854, just as she 
had begun to give promise of be- 
coming an ornament to the stage, 
the blow struck home. Thus 
when urged, after she was herself 
fatally touched by the same malady, 
consumption, to go for her health 
to Eaux Bonnes in 1856, Rachel 
wrote, “I should never regain my 
health there, where I saw my poor 
darling sister Rebecca die.” And 
within a few hours of her own 
death, she found comfort in the 
thought of their reunion. “Ma 
pauvre Rebecca,” she exclaimed, 
“ma chére scear, je vais te revoir! 


"Que je suis heureuse !” 


From the glimpses which have 
been furnished to us of the home 
in which Rachel was reared, there 
could have been in it little to re- 
fine or elevate the moral nature. 
There is a charming passage in 
Rabelais, where, borrowing from 
Lucian, he makes Cupid tell his 
mother Venus, that those who 
were wedded to the Muses were so 
absorbed in their noble pursuit, 
that he unbandaged his eyes, and 
laid down his quiver, and, in very 
reverence for their high and pure 
natures, sought not to infect them 
with the sweet poison of his shafts. 
The apologue sprang from a juster 





*TIn a letter to her mother a few months before her death (9th June 1857) Rachel 
says, very charmingly,—‘‘ On ne remercie pas une mére des ennuis, des fatigues 


poh lui cause; on l’aime, et jamais on ne s’acquitte vers elle. . . 


et voila!” 


oth father and mother survived her, the former dying in 1872, the latter in 1878, 


+ Sarah, the eldest and least ca 


ble as an actress, left the stage, and made a 


fortune by the sale of the Hau de Fées, which still keeps its place on many toilet- 


tables. 


She died at Paris in 1877. Dinah and Lia Félix still survive; and the lat- 


ter, we believe, appeared till quite lately upon the stage of the Comédie Francaise. 
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and nobler appreciation of the 
qualities of the true artist, than the 
modern belief that to indulge the 
sensuous appetites and passions is 
a characteristic and a necessity of 
the artistic temperament. In the 
early days of her triumphs, Rachel’s 
heart seems to have been kept pure 
amid many temptations by “the 
holy forms of young imagination ;” 
and had they continued to be 
cherished there, her career would 
have gone on brightening to the 
close. But it proved not to be of 
the kind which the Cupid of the 
fable spares. To her infinite loss, 
she gave the jewel of her honour to 
a man who, when she found him 
worthless, and discarded him, took 
the incredibly base revenge of mak- 
ing her weakness known to the world 
by publishing her letters to him- 
self. Straightway society turned 


its back upon the we sister 


whom it had believed to be spot- 
less; and she, made reckless appar- 
ently by what had happened, was 
at no pains to retrieve her dam- 
aged reputation. Her “tragic air” 
no longer kept suitors at bay, and 
she became twice a mother of sons: 
first in 1844, and again in 1848,— 
Count Walewski claiming, and be- 
ing accorded, the honours of pater- 
nity in the first case; while in the 
second, the boy received, and now 
bears, only his mother’s name. 
Rachel, the great tragédienne, still 
reigned supreme on the stage of 
the Comédie Francaise, but she 
was no more seen in the salons, 
where to be admitted was an hon- 
our; and good men there, who had 
admired her genius and the charm 
of her manner in her early days, 
spoke of her with a sigh as “ pauvre 
Rachel !” 

No cloud had as yet overshad- 
owed her personal character when, 
on the 24th January 1843, she 
made her first appearance as Phédre. 


The character, like Juliet on our 
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stage, has always been regarded in 
France as the touchstone of an ac- 
tress’s tragic powers. Champmeslé, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Dumesnil, 
Clairon, Raucourt, Georges, Duches- 
nois, all regarded it as trying their 
skill to the uttermost; and Clairon, 
who alone of them all was able 
not only to act but to write well, 
says of herself in it: “I am forced 
to admit that, even when I spoke 
and acted my best, I always fell far 
short both of the author and of my 
own ideal.” How true was young 
Rachel’s conception of the part is 
apparent from De Musset’s descrip- 
tion. But in having M. Samson’s 
guidance in this, as in her other 
most important characters, she was 
ermal fortunate, for he had heard 

alma read it at the Conservatoire. 


‘*T see him,” he writes (‘ Mémoires,’ 
p. 79), ‘*I hear him still. Destitute 
of all the means of illusion, without 
theatrical costume, a chair between 
his legs, and an eye-glass in his hand, 
he was as tragic as upon the stage, 
and made us thrill as he spoke to us 
the verses of Andromaque or of Phédre. 
In the declaration of Phédre to Hippo- 
lytus, I hear the rising passion of his 
tones, as he delivered the words, 
‘ Mais fidéle, mais fier, et méme un pew 
Jarouche.’ The way also in which he 
said, ‘ Cette noble pudeur colerait son 
visage,’ made the line stand vividly 
out, and gave it a grace not to be 
expressed, ‘No straining for effect! 
Let not a trace of anything of the 
kind be seen!’ he said to a Phédre of 
his class who did not appear to com- 
prehend him. ‘Bear in mind that 
Phédre, who has been consumed for a 
long period by her passion, has passed 
three days without food and three 
nights without sleep. Does not 
Ainone say to her— 


‘Les ombres par trois fois ont obscurci 
les cieux, 
Depuis que le sommeil est entré dans 


vos yeux, 
Et le jour a trois fois chassé la nuit 
bscure, 


te) 
Depuis que votre corps languit sans 
nourriture” ? 
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‘+ ¢ Phédre’s life is the fever that burns 
her up and the dream that haunts her: 
she is not on the earth, she is in the 
clouds,’ and the voice of the great 
professor grew muffled, like his look, 
as he made the wife of Theseus speak.” 


To an artist of Rachel’s intelli- 
gence, a record such as this, en- 
forced by voice and action as M. 
Samson would enforce it, must have 
been of priceless value. Those 
who saw her play Phédre in her 
best days—for it lost much of its 
weird charm in the later part of her 
career — will remember the same 
shrinking look and the same muffled 
voice throughout the avowal of her 
love for Hippolytus, which so im- 
pressed her master in Talma’s read- 
ing. But, indeed, the whole per- 
formance, from her entrance upon 
the scene up to her death at the 
close, was a thing never to be for- 
gotten. There was something appal- 
lingly true and terribly beautiful 
in this woman wasting away by 
inches in the consuming fires of a 
passion which she abhorred, but 
which Venus herself was fanning in 
her veins with pitiless persistency. 
It was real as life itself, but it was 
reality steeped in the hues of poetry. 
The outlines of the conception were 
broad and large; but every word, 
every look, every movement, had a 
specific value. Not all at once, 
however, did this fine impersona- 
tion reach this pitch of excellence. 
Rachel, on the night she played it 
first, lost her nerve, as she had done 
on her début as Roxane, Her per- 
formance was without inspiration, 
and the audience saw in her only 
the skilful artist, who had calcu- 
‘lated her effects with care, but who 
left their hearts and sympathies 
untouched. Nevertheless the ideal 
was clear in her mind. Nor did 
she rest until she had found the 
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true means of expressing it. Each 
time she played the part she grew 
nearer its embodiment, till in about 
two years it became, what many like 
ourselves must remember it, all that 
Racine himself could have desired.* 
To this hour it stands out in solitary 
splendour; for the attempts of Ris- 
tori and of Sarah Bernhardt in the 
part are unworthy to be named in 
the same breath. They only served 
to mark how wide is the difference 
between the merely picturesque and 
practised actress, and her in whom 
the intuitions of genius are dis- 
ciplined and fortified by the re- 
sources of art. The same contrast 
was no less apparent between the 
Adrienne Lecouvreur of these ladies 
and the Adrienne Lecouvreur of 
Rachel. In 1849, when it was pro- 
duced, Rachel’s power had visibly - 
declined; yet her treatment of this 
striking but painful character fur- 
nished a standard, by which to mea- 
sure the capabilities of those who 
ventured to enter into competition 
with her, that told severely against 
them. 

Of the plays written for Rachel 
—fifteen in all—‘ Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur’ alone has kept the stage. 
The others, either from being poor 
in themselves, or affording little 
scope for her peculiar qualities, 
lived for but a few nights. To 
this the ‘ Lady Tartufe’ of Madame 
de Girardin is scarcely an exception. 
The Madame de Blossac of Rachel 
alone saved this unpleasant play: 
and yet it was not until the fifth 
act that it afforded any scope for 
the display of her best powers. It 
was performed for thirty-five nights ; 
but the fact that it had no vitality 
beyond what Rachel gave it, was 
made apparent when it was revived 
in 1857 at the Comédie Frangaise, 
with Madame Plessy in the part. 





* In 1845 she writes to M. Samson: ‘‘I have been giving a deal of study to 
Phédre ; I will call to-morrow to ask you what my profound researches have 


come to.” 
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For although that most attractive 
actress brought to the performance 
all the charms of a beautiful person 
and a most refined talent, the play 
was performed to empty benches, 
and for only six times. Two grace- 
ful little pieces—Armand Barthet’s 
“Le Moineau de Lesbie’ and the 
‘Horace et Lydie’ of Ponsard— 
which Rachel made peculiarly her 
own by exquisite grace of manner 
and subtle beauty of utterance, still 
survive in the recollections of Paris- 
ian playgoers. But they are well 
content to forget her Thisbe in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Angelo,’ her Mes- 
salina and Lisiska in Maquet and 
J. Lacroy’s detestable ‘ Valéria,’ 
and other parts wholly unworthy of 
her powers, which she made the 
mistake of accepting. 

Rachel had the idea that she could 
play comedy, and even hankered, it 
seems, after the parts known on the 
stage as soubrettes. The opinion was 
not shared by M. Samson or her best 
critics; and although she played 
Moliére’s Celiméne in England and 
elsewhere, they prevented her from 
perilling her reputation by doing 
so in Paris. She was not by any 
means the only eminent tragic ac- 
tress who has failed in comedy. Mrs. 
Siddons’s Rosalind was at once 
commonplace and lachrymose ; and 
Miss O’Neill’s Lady Teazle so lacked 
breeding, that although she was then 
in the height of her reputation, she 
was not allowed to repeat it. The 
woman as she is in herself, pure 
and good, humorous and refined, 
or the reverse, as it may be, speaks 
out in comedy. If she be wanting 
in essential ladyhood, the flaw is 
sure to make itself felt. It was felt 
in Rachel’s performances, where the 
incidents and passions of the scene 
came near ordinary life, and seemed 
to bring to the surface the hard and 
tant soit peu Bohemian elements of 
her nature. The free play of move- 
ment, the flexibility, the agile grace, 
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the playfulness veiling depth of 
feeling, which make the charm of 
comedy, were not within her com- 
mand. She measured her own 
strength perfectly when, writing 
to M. Legouvé to explain why 
she would not act his Medea, she 
said :— 

‘*T see the part is full of rapid and 
violent movements; I have to rush to 
my children, I have to lift them up, 
to carry them off the stage, to contend 
for them with the people. This ex- 
ternal vivacity is not my style. What- 
ever may be expressed by physiog- 
nomy, by attitude, by sober and meas- 
ured gesture—that I can command; 
but where broad and energetic panto- 
mime begins, there my executive talent 
stops.” 

Rachel, as an artist, stood at her 
best between the years 1843 and 
1847. From that time she sensibly 
fell off, and the reason of her doing 
so is obvious. She had set her 
mind more upon the improvement 
of her fortune than of her skill as 
the interpreter of the great drama- 
tists of her country. Her physical 
strength, never great, was lavishly 
expended on engagements in all 
quarters where money was to be 
picked up, and where she went on 
reiterating the same parts until 
they lost all freshness for herself, 
and, as a consequence, that charm 
of spontaneousness and truth which 
they had once possessed. It was 
in vain that wise friends like Sam- 
son and Jules Janin warned her 
against the ruin she was causing 
to her talent and to her health. 
The simple, self-centred life which 
they urged her to cultivate, of the 
true artist, to whom the conscious- 
ness of clearer perceptions and of 
finer execution, developed by earn- 
est study, brings “riches fineless,” 
was abandoned for the excitement 
of lucrative engagements constantly 
renewed, and of new circles of ad- 
mirers serving up the incense of 
adulation in stimulating profusion. 
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To this there could be but one 
end, and that a sad one. The 
strain upon the emotions of a 
great tragic actress, under the most 
favourable conditions, is enough to 
tax the soundest constitution. She 
must “spurn delights, and live 
laborious days” to maintain her 
hold upon an inexorable public, 
before whom she must always seem 
at her best. As Rachel herself says 
in writing to Madame de Girardin 
(2d May 1851), “On ne mange 
pas toujours quand on veut, lors 
qu’on a l’honneur d’étre la premiére 
tragédienne de sa majesté le peuple 
francais.” Long seasons of rest 
for both body and spirit could 
alone have enabled her to be true 
to her own genius. These Rachel 
would not take until too late. Thus 
we find her in 1849 playing during 
three months that should have 
been given to repose in no fewer 
than thirty-five towns from one 
end of France to the other, and 
giving seventy performances in the 
course of ninety days. “Quelle 
route,” she writes, “ quelle fatigue, 
mais aussi quelle dot!” The day 
was not far off when she was 
doomed to feel in bitterness of 
heart how dearly this “dot” was 
purchased. 

The temptation of wealth, which 
her European fame brought her, 
was no doubt great. The sums she 
received in England, Belgium, Hol- 
‘land, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
were enormous, and the adulation 
everywhere paid to her might have 
made the steadiest head giddy. At 
the staid Court of Berlin she was 
received in 1853 with courtly hon- 
ours. The Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia approached her, after a pri- 
vate performance at Potsdam, with 
all the chivalrous gallantry which 
sate so gracefully upon him; and 
when she offered to rise as he ac- 
costed her, took her by both hands 
and pressed her to remain seated, 
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saying as he did so, “ Asseyez vous, 
mademoiselle ; les royautés comme 
la mienne passent, la royauté d’art 
ne passe pas,” And when, in the 
following year, she went to Rus- 
sia for six months, she not only 
brought back £12,000, as the solid 
gains of her visit, but such recol- 
lections of courtly homage paid to 
her, as she describes with admir- 
able vivacity in the following letter 
from St. Petersburg to her sister 
Sarah :— 


‘* Yesterday evening your humble 
servant was entertained like a queen 
—not a sham tragedy queen, with a 
crown of gilded pasteboard, but a real 
queen, duly stamped at the royal 
mint. First of all, realise to yourself 
the fact that here the Boyards all fol- 
low me, stare at me as if I were some 
strange animal, and that I cannot © 
move a step without having them after 
me. Inthe street, in the shops, wher- 
ever I go, or may be caught a glimpse 
of, Iam marked and pointed at. Ino 
longer belong to myself. 

‘*To sum up all, the other day I was 
invited to a banquet, given in my hon- 
our at the Imperial Palace—a fact, oh 
daughter of papa and mamma Félix! 
It came off yesterday. Whataregale! 
When I reached the palace, lo, there 
were gorgeous footmen, all powder 
and gold lace, just as in Paris, to wait 
upon and escort me: one takes my pe- 
lisse, another goes before and announ- 
ces me, and I find myself in a saloon 
gilded from floor to ceiling, with 
everybody rushing to salute me. Itis 
a grand duke,—no less,—the Emper- 
or’s brother, who advances to offer me 
his hand to conduct me to the dinner- 
table—an immense table, raised upon 
asort of dais, but not laid out for many 
—only thirty covers; but the guests, 
how select! The imperial family, the 
grand dukes, the little dukes, and the 
archdukes—all the dukes, in short, of 
all calibres; and all this tra-la-la of 
princes and princesses, curious and at- 
tentive, devouring me with their eyes, 
watching my slightest movements, my 
words, my smiles,—in a word, never 
keeping their eyes off me. Well! Do 
not imagine that I was in any way em- 
beriaadel Not the least in the world! 
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I felt just as usual—at least up to the 
middle of the repast, which, moreover, 
was excellent. But everybody seemed 
to be much more occupied with me 
than with the viands. At that point 
the toasts in my honour begin; and 
very strange indeed is the spectacle 
which ensues. The young archdukes, 
to get a better view of me, quit their 
seats, mount upon the chairs, and even 
put their feet upon the table—I was 
about to say into the plates !—and yet 
nobody seemed the least surprised, 
there being obviously some traces of 
the savage still even in the princes of 
this country! And then the shouts, 
the deafening bravos, and the calls 
upon me to recite something! To 
reply to toasts by a tragic tirade was 
indeed strange; but I was equal to 
the occasion. Irose, and, pushing 
back my chair, assumed the most 
tragic air of my répertoire, and treated 
them to Phédre’s great scene. Straight- 
way a deathlike silence; you might 
have heard the flutter of a fly, if there 
be such a thing in thiscountry. They 
all listened devoutly, bending towards 
me, and confining themselves to ad- 
miring gestures and stifled murmurs. 
Then, when I had finished, there was 
a fresh outbreak of shouts of bravos, of 
clinking glasses, and fresh toasts, car- 
ried so far that for the moment I felt 
bewildered. Soon, however, I too 
caught the infection, and excited at 
once by the odour of the wine and of 
the flowers, and of all this enthusiasm, 
which had the effect of tickling what 
little pride I have, I rose again and 
began to sing, or rather declaimed, the 
Russian national hymn with no small 
fervour. On this it was no longer 
enthusiasm, but utter frenzy; they 
crowded round me, they pressed my 
hands, they showered thanks upon 
me; I was the greatest tragedian in 
the world, and of all time past and 
future,— and so on for a gesll quarter 
of an hour. 

‘* But the best things have an end, 
and the hour came for me to take my 
leave. I effected this with the same 
queenly dignity as I had managed my 
arrival, reconducted even to the grand 
staircase by the same grand duke, who 
was very gallant, but maintained at 
the same time all ceremonious respect. 
Then appeared the gorgeous footmen 
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in powder, one of them carrying m 
age a I put it on, and was esco 

y them to my carriage, which was 
surrounded by other footmen carrying 
torches to illuminate my departure,” 


Triumphant, however, as in one 
point of view was Rachel’s visit to 
Russia, it had its heavy drawbacks, 
She returned to Paris more shaken 
than ever in health, and the failure 
in vigour was quickly perceived 
when she resumed her place upon 
the stage there. The public, more- 
over, were out of humour with her 
for having forsaken them so loag— 
she had been away a year—and 
they marked their displeasure by 
leaving her to play to compara- 
tively empty houses. A new piece, 
‘Rosemonde,’ in which she sus- 
tained the principal part, was coldly 
received; and an epigram of the 
day tells the tale both of her 
broken health and of the eclipse 
of her popularity :— 

**Pourquoi donc nomme-t-on ce drame 
Rosemonde ? 

Je n’y vois plus de rose et n’y vois pas de 
monde,” 

The ‘ Czarine,’ written for her by 
Scribe—the last of the characters 
created, as the phrase is, by Rachel 
—in the following year, was not 
more successful. The wrong she 
had done to her body and to her 
great natural gifts was now to be 
avenged. “Glory,” she writes to a 
friend even in 1854, “is very pleas- 
ant, but its value is greatly lowered 
in my eyes, since I have been made 
to pay so dearly for it.” Years 
before she had been warned. In 
1847 she had written, “I have 
had great success, but how? At 
the expense of my health, of my 
life! This intoxication with which 
an admiring public inspires me, 
passes into my veins and burns 
them up.” But this alone would 
not have wrought the havoc which 
by 1855 was visible in her Peer 
and in her general powers. Things 
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had come to a serious pass with her 
when in that year she wrote to M. 
Emile de Girardin:— , 


‘¢ Houssaye told me it was he who 
gave you the little Louis XV. watch, 
which you have arranged so daintily 
by replacing the glass, through which 
one could see the entrails of the beast, 
by the enamel in which they have had 
your humble servant baked. I think, 
and so does Sarah, the lower part of 
my face too long. But enamels 
(émails) or rather émauz—for every- 
where there are des maua—cannot be 
corrected once they have gone through 
the fire. In any case I think it is a 
thing not to be worn except after my 
death. Iam so shaky that perhaps 
this is not very far off. If Madame de 
Girardin would write for me the part 
of some consumptive historical per- 
sonage, if such there be--forI delight 
in a part with a name to it—I believe 
I should play it well, and in a way to 
draw tears, for I should shed them 
myself. It is all very fine to tell me 
this is only my nerves; I feel very 
surely there is a screw loose some- 
where. We spoke of the watch; when 
one turns the key too strongly, some- 
thing goes crack! Ioften feelsomething 
go crack within me when I screw my- 
self up to act. The day before yester- 
day, in ‘ Horace,’ when I was giving 
Maubant his cue, I felt this crack. 
Yes, my friend, Icracked. This quite 
entre nous, because of my mother and 
the boys.” 


Conscious though she was of this 
perilous state of health, Rachel was 
still so bent on making one more 
grand effort to augment her fortune, 
that she entered upon an engage- 
ment to play for six months in the 
United States. After performing 
in Paris during the summer all her 
great classical parts, she gave seven 
representations in London, and 
sailed on the 11th of August from 
Southampton for New York. Her 
success, however, fell far short of 
what she had anticipated. Corneille 
and Racine were not attractive to 
American audiences; and although 
she supplemented them with ‘ Ad- 
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rienne Lecouvreur,’ ‘ Lady Tartufe,’ 
and ‘ Angel,’ she did not establish 
any hold upon the public. In the 
course of forty-two representations,. 
the total receipts were a little over 
£27,000, of which Rachel’s share 
was about half; a very handsome 
return, but most disappointing to 
Rachel, who had counted on gains 
even beyond those which Jenny 
Lind had shortly before been mak- 
ing across the Atlantic. So feeble 
was the impression she produced, 
that it is quite certain Rachel 
would have lost money had the 
engagement gone on. But her pro- 
gress was cut short by a bad cold, 
followed by such an aggravation 
of her pulmonary weakness, that she 
was compelled to return to Euro 
at the end of January 1856. To 
be back with those she loved—and 
with whom she felt her stay could 
not be long—was all her wish. 
“J’ai porté mon nom aussi loin que 
jai pu,” she writes from Havannah 
(7th January 1856), “et je rapporte 
mon ceeur & ceux qui |’aiment.” 
Next winter was spent in Egypt 
with no abatement of the fatal 
symptoms. She returned to France, 
feeling that her work in life was 
done, and that she would be 
“doomed to go in company with 
pain” for whatever term of life 
might be vouchsafed her. In 
October she left Paris for Cannet, 
a few miles from Cannes, where 
the father of M. Victorien Sardou 
had placed his villa at her disposal. 
Before quitting Paris she wrote 
to her friend and fellow - worker, 
Augustine Brohan: ‘“ Patience 
and resignation have become my 
motto. The grateful to you, dear 


Malle. Brohan, for the kind interest 
you express; but let me assure 
you, God alone can do anything 
forme! I start almost immediately 
for the South, and ‘hope its pure 
and warm air will ease my pains 
a little.” Very touching are the 
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words of a letter to another friend, 
written at the same time :— 


‘*Tt sometimes seems as though 
night were settling down suddenly 
upon me, and I feel a kind ofsgreat 
void in my head and in my under- 
standing. Everything is extinguished 
all at once, and your Rachel is left 
the merest wreck. Ah, poor me! That 
me of which I was so proud, too proud 
perhaps. Beholdit to-daysoenfeebled, 
that scarce anything of it is left... . 
Adieu, my friend, This letter will per- 
haps be the last. You who have known 
Rachel so brilliant, who have seen her 
in her luxury and her splendour, who 
have so often applauded her in her 
triumphs, what difficulty would you 
not have in recognising her to-day in 
the species of fleshless spectre which 
she has become, and which she carries 
about with her unceasingly !” 


The end, which she clearly fore- 
saw, was not far off. The mild air 
of the South somewhat lightened 


her pains, but could not arrest the 


disease. Many sad thoughts of 
powers wasted and unworthy aims 
pursued, must have darkened the 
solitary hours when she was face 
to face with those questionings 
of the spirit that will not be put 
by. Her art, and all it might have 
been to her, were among her other 
thoughts. How much greater glory 
might she not have achieved, to 
how much higher account might 
she not have turned her gifts, how 
much more might she not have 
done to elevate and refine her 
audiences, had she nourished to the 
last the high aspirations of her 
youth! Very full of significance is 
what she said to her sister Sarah, 
who attended her deathbed: “Oh, 
Sarah, I have been thinking of 
‘Polyeucte’ all night. If you only 
knew what new, what magnificent 
effects I have conceived! In study- 
ing, take my word for it, declama- 
tion and gesture are of little avail ; 
you have to think, to weep!” 
Rachel died upon the 3d of Jan- 
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uary 1858, conscious to the end, 
She was fortified in her last moments 
by the very impressive ceremonial 
of the Jewish Church, of which she - 
was a stanch adherent, and died 
in the humble hope of a blessed 
immortality. As we turn away 
from the contemplation of a fine 
career, so sadly and prematurely 
closed, let us think gently of 
Rachel’s faults and failings, due 
greatly, it may be, to the unfavour- 
able circumstances of her life, amd 
the absence of that early moral 
training by which she might have 
been moulded into a nobler woman- 
hood. Pauvre Rachel / 

As an artist, the want of that 
moral element prevented her from 
rising to the highest level. Had 
she possessed it, she must have 
gone on advancing in excellence 
to the last. But this she did not 
do. Even in such parts as Phédre 
and Hermione she went back in- 
stead of forward. Impersonations 
that used to be instinct with life be- 
came hard and formal. They were 
still beautiful as studies of histri- 
onic skill, but the soul had gone 
out of them. A low moral nature 
—and such assuredly was Ra- 
chel’s—will always be felt pet, 2 
an artist’s work, disguise it how he 
will, for, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, “‘ The brow often speaks true, 
eyes have tongues, and the counte- 
nance proclaims the heart and in- 
clinations:” and, as we have already 
said, it shone through the acting of 
Rachel whenever the part was one 
in which the individuality of the 
woman came into play. It was 
this which made her range so lim- 
ited. Attired in classical costume, 
and restricted to a style of action 
which masked that natural deport- 
ment which is ever eloquent of 
character, her hard and unsympa- 
thetic nature was for the time lost 
to view ; and the eye was riveted by 
motions, graceful, stately, passion- 
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ate, or eager, and the ear thrilled 
by the varied cadences or vehement 
declamation of her beautiful voice. 
But when her parts approached 
‘nearer to common life—when the 
emotions became more complex and 
less dignified—the want was quick- 
ly felt. If, instead of Corneille and 
Racine, Rachel had been called 
upon to illustrate Shakespeare, with 
all the variety of inflection and 
subtlety of development which his 
heroines demand in the performer, 
she must, we believe, have utterly 
failed. We in England thought 
too little of this—and it is a mis- 
take which we have made, not in 
her case alone—in our admiration 
of a style which to us was new and 
only half understood, and we placed 
her on a pinnacle above our own 
actresses higher than her deserts. 
We fell into the same mistake, and 
less excusably, in the case of Ris- 
tori, an artist of powers in every 
way inferior. The Parisians, wiser 
than ourselves, found out their mis- 
take in this respect many years ago, 
so soon as they saw Ristori in Lady 
Macbeth.* Rachel was too accom- 
plished an artist, and knew the 
limits of her own powers too well, 
ever to risk her reputation by sub- 
jecting it to such a test. She was 
essentially a declamatory actress ; 
she depended but little on the emo- 
tions of the scene; she cared not at 
all how she was acted up to. She 
could not listen well; she did not 
kindle by conflict with the other 
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characters. Nothing to our mind 
more clearly indicates the actress 
of a grade not certainly the high- 
est. The classical French drama 
demands this power less than our 
own, but it does demand it in some 
degree. To excel on our stage, 
however, it is indispensable that 
the actress should possess the power 
of kindling, and, as she kindles, of 
rising, naturally and continuously, 
through the gradations of emotion 
and passion, which our more com- 
plex dramatic situations demand, and 
of sustaining these, so as to retain 
her hold ‘upon the audience, after 
the voice has ceased te speak. But 
to do this, something more than the 
accomplishment of art is necessary ; 
and this something is a deep and 
sincere sensibility, and a moral 
nature which answers instinctively 
to the call of the nobler feelings, 
that constitute the materials of 
tragedy, and also of comedy of the 
highest kind. It is easy to see 
that Rachel, with her lack of high 
intellectual culture, and her undis- 
ciplined moral nature, could never 
have met the demands of the Shake- 
spearian drama. Nor, seeing what 
she was as a woman, how little she 
possessed of the finer and more 
tender graces of her sex, can we 
wonder that she failed, as she did, 
in parts in which Mars or Duches- 
nois had succeeded, and erred so 
frequently in accepting others from 
which true taste and right womanly 
feeling would have made her recoil. 





* This lady has recently opened the eyes of the English public at Drury Lane 
to the same fact, by playing this character in English. A trial of the public pa- 


tience so ill-advised an 


disastrous has rarely been witnessed. It served, how- 


ever, to show, even to the uncritical, how much of Madame Ristori’s success 
was due, not to truth or refined art, but to mere technical artifice. 
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Tue station between Murthly 
and Dalguise, on the Highland 
Railway, is marked in Bradshaw 
“Dunkeld;” but the inquisitive 
tourist, narrowly examining the 
old trucks and lamp-posts, will 
discover upon them the word 
“ Birnam :” and in truth the station 
is at Birnam, and not at Dunkeld, 
which is a mile off, across the Tay, 
and in another parish. It is gener- 
ally believed that this misnomer, 
which at times occasions inconveni- 
ence to travellers, is the result of 
some condition imposed by the 
late Duke of Athole on the rail- 
way company; if so, it were much 
to be wished that the present Duke 
should release the company from 
it, and allow the station to reassume 
its proper name. Having thus, in 
due tourist form, landed our readers 
with a grievance at the foot of Bir- 
nam Hill, we will lose no further 
time, but—requesting them to send 
their luggage to Mr. Pople’s excel- 
lent hotel, or to one of the prettily 
built and comfortable lodgings in 
the little town—lead them at once 
up the historic hill immortalised 
by the genius of Shakespeare. 

Should the ascent take place in 
September it is probable that the 
tourists will witness a sight which 
will make them fancy that the 
natives are roughly enacting the 
bough-bearing scene in the well- 
known drama: they will encounter, 
apparently, a procession of green 
trees winding slowly down the 
hill—vestigia nulla retrorsum; not 
a tree will they see attempting the 
ascent. On meeting the first mov- 
ing mass of green the mystery is 
explained, and the procession turns 
out to be the old women and young 


people of Birnam, thatched and 
padded behind and before with the 
still green bracken, which they have 
cut and are carrying home as litter 
for their pigs and cattle. This sight 
——- a curious question. as 
Shakespeare ever at Birnam? and 
did he derive the idea of Birnam 
Wood appearing to march to Dun- 
sinane, not only from local tradi- 
tion, but from what his eyes saw? 
or was he indebted for it—as Mr. 
William Fraser, in his interesting 
‘Red Book of Grandtully ’ surmises, 
—to old Andrew of Wyntoun’s 
ancient chronicle {— 


a * i. Wode yare ilka man 
Inti re hand a busk tuk yan 
Of all Ost was na man fre 

Dan in his hand a busk bare he: 

Ae ye akin 

e 
ior thai Themes w swylk a wyle 
Dis Makbeth for til begyle.” * ; 


Rumour has it that there is, or 
was, in one of the libraries at Aber- 
deen, a playbill of the time of 
James I. announcing that the 
king’s players intended, on such a 
day, to act one of Shakespeare’s 
plays; if so, what more likely than 
that the player-bard himself should 
be of the company, and that, halt- 
ing at Perth on their way, he 
should, hearing the local tradition, 
visit Birnam and see, as is still to 
be seen, the living masses of green- 
ery marching down the wooded 
slopes of Birnam? Ben Jonson, 
we know, was at Hawthornden; 
why should not Shakespeare have 
penetrated still further north? But 
at this rate we shall never reach 


the summit of Birnam; so leaving © 


this Shakespearian question to those 
whom it may more properly con- 





* Red Book of Grandtully, p. 35. 
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cern, let us hasten onwards and 
upwards. Through a grove of 
natural weeping birches, oak copse, 
and juniper, a winding path leads 
up the west side of the hill, im- 
mediately below which the pretty 
Inchewan Burn dashes through its 
wooded valley to join the Tay. 
Nothing can be more in keeping 
with poetry and romance than 
these relics of Birnam Wood; but, 
alas! we soon enter a gloomy, 
formal, view-excluding larch-plan- 
tation, the work, in an ill-advised 
moment, of the late Sir William 
Stewart, to whom, in all other re- 
spects, Birnam is so deeply in- 
debted. Indeed, if it can be said 
of Sir Walter Scott that he invent- 
ed Scotland, it may with equal truth 
be said of Sir William Stewart that 
he invented Birnam, so much does 
the district owe to his daring and 
munificent improvements. But 
these luckless larches—fie upon 
them! before they rose to darken 
the scene, this side of Birnam Hill 
was the noblest purple heather-bed 
in the country, and offered the 
most charming contrast of colour to 
its wooded rivals of Craigievenean, 
Craigie Barns, and Newtyle. But 
as we reach the lower cairn, we 
emerge from this mistaken grove, 
and breathing once more freely, 
gaze upon the beauteous scene 
below. But a description of what 
we gaze upon had better be reserved 
till we have reached the actual 
cairn, to which another quarter of 
a mile’s gradual ascent takes us. 
Formerly the height was said to 
be 1500 feet, but those ruthless 
levellers, the Ordnance ‘Surveyors, 
have reduced it to 1324 feet; and 
accepting, as we need must, those 
figures, it may safely be said that 
from no other such humble alti- 
tude in the three kingdoms is so 
varied, so grand, and so charming 
& panorama to be viewed. Be it a 
bright summer day, from beyond 
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Dunkeld to Perth the broad and 
rapid Tay is winding its sparkling 
way through wooded banks of 
brightest green, and 


* All the pom: 
Of cultivated nature”— 


opening out here into pools as still 
and large as lakes, narrowing there 
into deep and headlong currents, 
and making a long detour to receive 
at Kinclaven its tributary Isla,— 
while far away to the outh-tast, be- 
yond the light cloud of smoke which 
marks or hides the city of Perth, 
rise against the horizon the dome- 
shaped Lomonds. But stay! What 
is that line of hills to the east, and 
what that cleft in their southern 
extremity which attracts the eye? 
Those are the Sidlaw Hills, and 
that cleft marks Dunsinane. It 
was, then, down this side of Birnam 
that Malcolm’s soldiers marched, 
“busk” in hand, and so local 
tradition and local nomenclature 
abundantly testify. Just below 
us is “ Duncan’s Hill,” and on its 
southern _ slo are “ Duncan’s 
camp” and “ Duncan’s bed.” 

To the south we gaze over the 
valley of the Earn up to the range 
of the Ochills: while on the west, 
over the lower summits of Obney 
and Tullybeagles, and the hills 
which bound Strathbraan, tower 
in the far distance the great bulk 
of Ben Lawers, and the sharp lofty 
peak of Schiehallion. To the north, 
over the vale of Athole and the 
Forest of Cluny, rise the Grampians 
with Farragon, Ben Vrachie, and 
Ben-y-Gloe pre-eminent along the 
line. In this direction, too, the eye 
lights upon the curious chain of 
lakes in the elevated valley of Clu- 


nie, running from Cardney, above 


Dunkeld, to Blairgowrie. But 
beautiful as all this is, viewed in 
the clear sunshine of July or Au- 
gust, it is perhaps seen to still 
greater advantage in October or 
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November, when the bright greens 
of the woods and ferny knolls have 
given place to red, russet, and golden 
tints, and on all the distant hills lies 
shimmering in the waning sunlight 
new-fallen snow—a glorious picture, 
to which the dark pines and firs 
on Craigievenean and Craigie Barns 
form a perfect foreground. 

Many a scene indeed embraced 
within this bird’s-eye view has been 
transferred to canvas, to the de- 
light of thousands. Just below, in 
the wild park at Rohallion, took 
place John Leech’s encounter with 
the large- headed, shaggy -maned 
animal immortalised in the next 
week’s ‘Punch’ as the meeting of 
Mr. Briggs and the bison. Where 
are the bisons now? Dead, sold, 
eaten! and rumour has it that their 
walled enclosure is to be turned 
into a—rabbit-warren! Succeed- 


ing Leech comes his friend and 


comrade, John Everett Millais; and 
from this coign of vantage we look 
down upon, unless we err, the sites 
of not less than seven of his best 
known pictures. Let us accom- 
pany him, on a bright autumnal 
morning, from the foot of Torwood 
Hill, up the Birnam Glen, to the 
scene of “Over the Hills and Far 
Away.” Can painter or poet find 
a prettier walk in all Scotland than 
those two miles up the dell down 
which the Inchewan Burn is spark- 
ling, with the naturally wooded 
shoulder of Birnam Hill towering 
to the sky on the left, and the dark 
firs of Ladywell Wood on the right ? 
We turn aside to admire the pictur- 
esque, if miniature, Birnam Falls,* 
and then, leaving the romantic glen 
behind us, strike across and up the 
heathery brae until we reach the 
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spot which found favour in the 
painter’s eyes. What a prospect! 
Right into and up the vale of 
Athole, with the glorious Tay 
winding down it till the sight is 
bounded by “the long wavy line 
of the blue” Grampians. But why 
attempt to describe in colourless 
words the scene which the great 
painter has committed to radiant 
immortal canvas ? 

From this point a short. walk 
takes us past the ruinous hamlet of 
Tomgarrow, down to the falls of 
the Braan at the Rumbling Bridge, 
Short as the walk is, it may well set 
the pedestrian moralising “on the 
decay,” not of “ Scottish strength,” 
but of Scottish people, “in modern 
day.” Many a green oasis in the 
heathery desert, with here and 
there a lonely tree, marks where 
stood a dwelling. That depopula- 
tion of the Highlands which at 
tracted the attention and the con- 
demnation of Dr. Johnson in his 
days has continued ever since; 
and even the last census bears wit- 
ness to it.t That there is a com- 
pensation for it in Strathbraan, in 
the well-built, comfortable farm- 
steadings which have been erected 
during the last half-century, is 
abundantly evident; but the race 
of stalwart Highlanders who once 
peopled these upland glens, though 
not extinct, is sadly diminished in 
numbers. Let us hope that “ agri- 
cultural depression,” which .is not 
unfelt, even in the Highlands, will 
not still further thin its scanty 
ranks, But we are standing on the 
Rumbling Bridge, and admiring the 
wild whirl of the water as it foams 
over its rocky bed. There, on that 
rock in the stream on the right, 





* The traditional scene of the murder, 


two centuries ago, of a stern and dour 


Commissary of Dunkeld, by one of his victims. 


+ In the account of the 


ighland clans laid before Louis XIV., it is stated 


that the Stuarts and Robertsons of Athole could bring into the field 1000 good 


men. Could they now bring 100? 
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did the painter of “The Sound of 
Many Waters” pitch his tent, or 
rather build his hut; and never 
a summer has passed since then 
without some artist occupying that 
or an adjacent rock, and giving to 
the world a representation of “ How 
does the water come down at” the 
Rumbling Bridge; but none, so far 
as the present writer knows, have 
attempted to portray the narrow 
gorge through which the river dashes 
under the bridge from the rocky 
basin on the other side. Crossing 
the bridge, and passing by the com- 
fortable farmhouse of Kennacoil, 
one of those Strathbraan improve- 
ments mentioned above, a_ short 
scramble takes us to the sequestered 
hollow from which “The Fringe 
of the Moor” was painted. The 
“moor” is the commencement of 


one of the finest shootings in the 
county—that of Drumour, the lodge 
of which, perched high above the 


Braan on a wooded hill, is in itself 
a most picturesque object. How 
shall we return? Under Craigie- 
venean and by the Hermitage Falls, 
or on the other side of the Braan 
under Dundonachie? By the latter 
we pass, and, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Macgregor, the Duke’s accomplished 
forester, are enabled to examine 
the extensive nurseries of the Duke 
of Athole, by which the vast woods 
and plantations in Athole as well as 
at Dunkeld are maintained and re- 
newed: from 600,000 to 1,000,000 
trees are planted every year, and 
this season has seen the completion 
of one plantation of 2000 acres. 
From these figures, and from the 
disastrous fact that upwards of 
80,000 trees on the estate were 
blown down during the Tay Bridge 
storm, some idea may be obtained 
of the magnitude and importance 
of this forestral department. It is 
difficult to realise these great hills 
without their wooded clothing ; but 
an old print of Dunkeld, in the 
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ion of Mr. Murray at Stenton, 
shows them almost bare of trees; 


and it was not till 1774 that the 


then Duke began planting on a great 
scale, and planted during his life 
upwards of 15,000 acres, the num- 
ber of trees amounting to 27,431,600. 
These and many other interesting 
details concerning the famous Athole 
plantations are to be found in the 
little guide- book, ‘ Dunkeld: Its 
Straths and Glens,’ to which we 
refer the inquisitive reader. In 
those days larch and Scotch fir were 
almost exclusively used, but now 
Nobilis and Excelsa, Douglas and 
Nordmanniana, are largely mingled 
with them. To see the Douglas 
pine in perfection, at least a day 
must be devoted to Murthly—its 
pine avenues, grassy terraces, and 
hanging woods, A beautiful green 
drive, in continuation of the road 
down the Birnam Glen, leads by 
the bank of the Tay to the raised 
ground on which stand in a line, 
separated by garden and avenue, 
the Chapel, the Old Castle, and the 
New Palace; the latter, like its 
rival at Dunkeld, unfinished, and 
a “sermon in stone” against the 
vanity of building. But curious 
and interesting as these buildings 
are in their respective ways, it is 
with the grounds of Murthly we 
are now concerned. Their avenues 
and terraces remain an evergreen 
monument to the far-sighted genius 
and indomitable perseverance of 
their creator, the late Sir William 
Stewart. Curving gracefully down 
from the gentle eminence on which 
the castle and chapel stand, the - 
broad green avenues allow each 
noble pine to exhibit its luxuriant 
branches to the greatest advantage, 
and its leading shoot to cut clear 
against the sky-line; while every 
little runlet, bank, and rock in the 
vast domain is assisted by the art 
which conceals art to embellish 
nature. What is it, the stranger 
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asks in atmazement, which enables 
foreign trees of nearly every kind, 
not only to grow, but to flourish 
thus in this valley of the Tay! Is 
it climate, or soil, or both in happy 
combination? As to climate, no 
doubt, of late years the Faculty 
have discovered, and are acting on 
the discovery, that the air of Strath 
Tay and its lateral valleys is emi- 
nently salubrious—an admirable 
mixture, as we have heard it called, 
of honey and quinine; but the 
storms and frosts and snows of 
winter are, to say the least, as severe 
as those of England, and yet, with 
the exception of broom, hardly a 
tree or shrub suffered during the se- 
vere winter of 1880-81 in this valley. 
Is it soil? let the geologists answer. 
On this point one of the most emin- 
ent of English gardeners, Mr. W. Ing- 
ram, writes from a midland county : 
“T wish it were possible to transport 
some of the soil from the Tay banks 
to this locality. Clay and ironstone 
are difficult materials to fertilise 
and make fit for plants. The more 
I see of Scotland, the more con- 
vinced I am of the immense advan- 
tages she possesses in her matchless 
accumulations of soil, which, in some 
instances, go far to counteract the 
influences of ungenial climate, by 
giving vitality and vigour not only 
to vegetation but to man and beast.” 
It may be so, but whatever the 
cause the fact is undoubted; and a 
walk up the valley of the Tay, from 
the Caputh entrance to Murthly to 
the furthest extremity of the Dun- 
keld grounds, never fails to excite 
the surprise as well as admiration 
of the English gardener or forester. 
Nay, we remember hearing Sir 
Joseph Hooker describe his aston- 
ishment at counting from the bridge 
at Killiecrankie twenty-one differ- 
ent kinds of trees growing naturally 
in that famous Pass. 

Before leaving Murthly, a few 
words must be devoted to its build- 


ings. Next to the river, and 

proached from the castle by fune- 
real avenues, is the Chapel of St, 
Anthony, added on, by Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart, to the old mortuary 
chapel, in which repose many of 
his ancestors. The architect was 
Mr. Gillespie Graham, and the 
paintings and decorations were de- 
signed by Mr. Alexander Christie, 
The old castle is a picturesque 
rambling pile, with a new wing, 
containing a noble dining - hall, 
music and billiard rooms, added by 
Sir William. The tower, five storeys 
in height, is said to be as many 
centuries old. Large pictures re- 
presenting Sir William’s adven- 
tures among the American Indians, 
painted by a Spanish artist. who 
accompanied him, formerly adorned 
the entrance -hall and passages; 
but, together with many interest- 
ing objects, they were dispersed at 
the sale of Sir William’s effects 
after his death. The beautiful por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, pur- 
chased from the Jesuits’ College in 
Paris, is, fortunately, still there. 
Passing from the castle through 
the quaint old-fashioned garden, 
with its yew and box walks, we 
arrive at the new house, a cyclo- 
pean pile, suggesting the idea of 
an exaggerated Heriot’s Hospital; 
though roofed in and weather-tight 
it possesses neither staircase nor 
window, and the flight of steps by 
which the main entrance should be 
approached is absent. It is the 
ghost of a palace. Up to it leads 
an unusually broad avenue of lime- 
trees — all transplants, over the 
opposite end of which towers 4 
vast stone archway, inhabited bya 
couple of families. From _ these 
architectural extravagances the pe- 
destrian turns with pleasure to the 
river-banks, along which, for the 
space of some seven miles from the 
Caputh entrance to Ferniehaugh, 
beyond Dunkeld, with the moun- 
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tains facing him, a walk of un- 
rivalled beauty is open to him. 
Skirting the Tay, he passes under 
Torwood Hill, crowned by Erig- 
more and St, Mary’s Tower, the 
birthplace, unless we mistake, of 
the remaining four of Mr. Millais’s 
Birnam pictures, “The Deserted 
Garden,” “ Winter Firing,” “ Scotch 
Firs,’ and “The Princes in the 
Tower,”—and halts to admire and 
measure the girth of the two relics 
of the old forest of Birnam—a 
gigantic oak, and an equally gigan- 
tic sycamore. Each measures up- 
wards of 19 feet in circumference 
at 6 inches from the ground, and 
the space shadowed by their 
branches is enormous. From them 
the drive leads up a beech avenue 
to the Birnam hotel, the dining- 
hall of which—apart from the good 
cheer therein provided—is well 
worthy of a visit. It is one of Sir 
William’s most successful works, 
marred perhaps by the hyper-eccles- 
iastical narrowness of the windows. 
Here let us leave Birnam and 
Murthly for a short excursion over 
the famous Dunkeld Bridge, set 
free from its burdensome toll by 
the Act of 1879, for which inhabi- 
tants and tourists alike ought to 
bless the Government of Lord Bea- 
consfield. From its crown the 
view looking up-stream is enchant- 
ing. On the left, the Braan is seen 
joining its waters to the parent 
river; on the right, the old cathe- 
dral seems to stand sentinel over 
and hallow the green banks and 
stately trees which fringe the Tay, 
while in front the scene is bounded 
by the varied and beautifully 
wooded crests of Craigievenean. Of 
the cathedral and the Duchess’s 
grounds, as they are called, little 
need. be said here; they are open 
to the travelling public, and are 
sure to be visited by all who halt 
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at’ Birnam. In connection, how- 
ever, with them, the heights of 
Craigie Barns should not be ne- 
glected, as, owing to their being 
eut off by the Highland road, they 
too frequently are. In these days 
of engineering skill, it is matter of 
surprise that one or two viaducts 
have not been thrown over the 
road, and the beautiful walks and 
drives extending for miles beyond 
Craigie Barns, as far as Loch Ordie, 
so brought within the actual 
grounds of Dunkeld. Romantic 
paths lead to the summit—three 
or four in number—of this long 
line of hill, and from each of them 
the view, though not nearly so ex- 
tensive as that from Birnam, is 
charming. From the westernmost 
you look up Strath Tay to Pitloch- 
rie and the chain of the Grampians, 
and in the other direction, down 
upon Dunkeld and the meander- 
ings of the Tay in its “happy val- 
ley” as far as Maurthly. In the 
vast woodlands behind, the travel- 
ler will be struck by the absence 
of animal life, unless perchance a 
capercailzie, the king of Scotch 
birds, flies out of a fir-tree, or a 
wild fallow or roe deer bounds 
across his path, Those who have 
wandered in this direction will pro- 
bably agree with Duke John, the 
— who, towards the close of 
is life, made entry in his journal 
one day: “Drove up to Loch 
Ordie, and home by the back of 
Craigie Barns, very much gratified 
by the growth of the larch and 
spruce—a very fine, grand, pictur- 
esque drive, not to be equalled in 
Britain.” * In the little book from 
which the above extract is quoted 
will be found much interesting and 
instructive matter relating to the art 
and mystery of Highland planting. 

It will surprise most people to 
learn that the whole expense of 





* Dunkeld: Its Straths and Glens, p 74. 
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this Loch Ordie plantation, cover- 
ing nearly 3000 Scotch acres of 
mountainous land, was only £7330, 
or at the rate of £2 10s. per Scotch 
acre. On the other side of Dun- 
keld, overhanging the Caputh road, 
rises another fine hill, Newtyle, ap- 
— at the back of one of the 

uchess’s farms, through a wood of 
magnificent Scotch firs. Crossing 
the brow of Newtyle, and descend- 
ing upon Stenton, we light sud- 
denly on a'sequestered, one-storeyed, 
green-shuttered, French-windowed 
house, with some fine old trees 
about it, and an old half-deserted 
walled garden in front. Inaccessible 
by carriage, Dungarthill, with its 
old-world surroundings, has obvi- 
ously a story to tell if a tongue 
could be given it. Indeed vague 
traditions still linger in the neigh- 
bouring cottages; and it is said that 
to this hidden out-of-the-way spot 
was carried, and deposited by her 
Highland husband, the unfortunate 
heiress of Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
while he dissipated elsewhere her 
princely fortune. A little beyond 
this strange relic of other days is 
Stenton rock, the botanist’s happy 
bunting-ground. Here he may find 
rare ferns and wild flowers, and from 
its summit explore the windings of 
the Tay and the rich expanse of 
Strathmore. On returning by the 
road to Dunkeld, let him not fail 
to halt in front of Deanscross 
Cottage, and enjoy the singular 
view of the Tay commanded by St. 
Mary’s Tower, which is afforded by 
an opening cut in the wood of firs 
and beech which there clothe the 
Newtyle bank of the river. A little 
further on, the farm of Haughend, 
in the occupation of the Duchess- 
Dowager of Athole, is passed; the 
famous dairy of Ayrshire cows is, 
however, not there, but at Dun- 
keld; and to the experienced dairy 
farmer’s eye, perhaps, the sight of 
those forty-six high-bred, sym- 


metrical milkers, marching into 
their byre about 5 pP.m., is more 
pleasing than all the views we have 
een feebly endeavouring to cele- 
brate. A few miles up the High- 
land valley, on a commandin 
knoll, are perched the house al 
buildings of St. Columba, the 
Duchess’s principal farm. The 
view up the valleys of the Tay and 
the Tummel from the Duchess’s 
private rooms in the north angle of 
this great pile is delightful; let us 
hope that the enterprise which has 
converted these steep hillsides into 
arable land has been rewarded 
by financial success. There is, we 
fear, no doubt that the two or three 
last severe winters have told heavily 
against sheep-farming, which had 
latterly received a great develop- 
ment in this district. 

It is time now for us to recross 
the Tay, and devote a few parting 
words to Birnam. On a line with 
the hotel and the post-office stands 
what ought to be the pretty Epis- 
copal chapel of St. Mary, built 
from designs by the late Mr. Slater. 
Its proportions were good, and its 
elevation graceful, but it lacked a 
tower, and the pious generosity of 
a lady a few years ago supplied that 
lack, to the great disfigurement of 
the edifice. On Sundays, during 
the summer and autumn, the church 
is crowded; and those religious dis- 
putes which vex the Church on the 
other side of the Border do not ap- 
pear to have reached the High- 
lands. Nevertheless an old and 
curious misapprehension still sur- 
vives here and there as to the 
Romeward tendency of the doc- 
trine and ritual of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. This is pos- 
sibly owing to the existence of a 
separate Communion office; but in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Churches the English office is used, 
and any one carefully reading the 
Scotch form will discover the un- 
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reality of the accusation that it 
approximates more nearly than the 
English to the Roman doctrine. 
No doubt the prevalent spirit of 
the Episcopal Church is High,—it 
would be strange, viewing its past 
history and sufferings, were it other- 
wise; but in ritual it clings, some- 
what tenaciously, to the decorous 
dress and practices of orthodox 
Anglicanism, InSt. Mary’s, Birnam, 
at any rate, the travelling would- 
be-aggrieved parishioner will find 
neither vestments nor incense to 
offend him. A charming Sunday 
stroll between the morning and even- 
ing services (either at kirk or chapel, 
for the hours are the same) may be 
taken to the slate-quarries on the 
east shoulder of Birnam Hill. Leav- 
ing the Perth road at Loch Green 
we pass under the railway, and gain 
a romantic path skirting the hill- 
side. If a botanist be of the com- 
pany let him keep his eyes open: 
hereabouts alone in Perthshire may 
be seen the Anthemis cotula, and 
here is the habitat of the Peplis 
portula, and, just inside the Murthly 
grounds, of the Paris quadrifolia. 
The quarries themselves supply a 
most interesting field of inquiry 
to the geologist. Some years ago, 
when Birnam was the terminus of 
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the railway, and no Sunday trains 
vexed its hebdomadal repose, we 
remember Sir Roderick Murchison 
spending many hours of a Sunday in 
the adjacent tunnel, and declaring he 
had seldom, if ever, found more 
varied underground entertainment. 
Another easy walk of rare beauty, 
seldom discovered by tourists, is 
by the mill-stream at Inver to the 
Tay, and then up its southern bank ; 
but a bare catalogue, let alone a 
description, of the walks and drives 
round Birnam, would 
‘as tedious grow 
As ancient Hollinshed or Stow.” 

There remains a succession of rail- 
way excursions, easily convertible 
into picnics, at spots of rare beauty, 
or historical interest. But we will 
venture to say, that whether the 
expedition be to the north, east, 
south, or west,—whether to ro- 
mantic Killiecrankie, princely Tay- 
mouth, the fair vale of Tummel, or 
stern Glen Tilt,—the traveller, re- 
turning to his temporary home at 
the foot of Birnam Hill, will own 
that the picture there presented of 
river, mountain, wood, and valley, is, 
in its perfect combination of varied 
form and colour, if not unrivalled, 
at least unsurpassed, even in bonny 
Scotland, 
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THE COMING OF THE MAHDY. 


Tue recent news that a false pro- 
phet had arisen in the Soudan, and, 
after defeating the Egyptian forces, 
commenced to advance with 7000 
followers on Cairo, calls attention 
to a question which cannot fail to 
have considerable importance as 
influencing the course of political 
history in the Levant. For this 
leader, whether enthusiast or im- 
postor, is one of the numerous 
fanatics who, in Arabia, Egypt, 
Syria, or North Africa, have lately 
claimed to be the expected “guide” 
of Islam, the Mahdy foretold by 
Mohammed. 

The doctrine of the appearance 
in the last days of this religious 
leader is not found in the Koran 
itself, but it is noticed in the early 
traditions of the sayings of the 
Prophet’s companions, which are 
inferior only in authority to the 
written word of revelation granted 
to himself. 

Aly Ibn Massud is reported to 
have heard the Prophet predict 
that a deliverer should be born 
from his descendants, and bearing 
his own name, Mohammed Ibn Ab- 
dallah. The famous Imam Aly, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, hus- 
band of Fatima, was told, accord- 
ing to tradition, that his future 
champion should rise from the 
descendants of Hussein; and in the 
fatal day of Kerbela, Aly comforted 
Hussein with the assurance that 
their blood should be avenged in 
the future, when God should raise 
up El Mahdy to stand in their 
place, the Lord of mankind. 

The details of this expected in- 
terference in favour of Islam ap- 
proach very closely to those which 
are again and again repeated in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, and 


especially in the Sibylline books 
written at Alexandria, whence Virgil 
borrowed the language of his re- 
markable Eclogue. The connection 
with the name of Aly, the famous 
Imam, whose martyrdom divided 
Islam by an irremediable schism, 
indicates a Persian origin for a 
dogma which is nevertheless com- 
monly believed by Sunnees; for 
even the wild Anazeh Arabs, who 
roam the deserts east of Damascus, 
have for years looked forward ‘to 
the great catastrophe: and as the 
Bedawin are not conspicuous for 
piety or fanatical feeling (many 
tribes, indeed, being quite unaccus- 
tomed to the performance of the 
ordinary prayer called the Fathah), 
it seems clear that either the ex- 
pectation of the Mahdy must be 
very widely spread, or that it has 
been industriously disseminated by 
a Moslem propaganda. 

The coming of the Mahdy is to 
be preceded by a time of great and 
general trouble. Gog and Magog, 
in whom the faithful recognise (as 
do many among ourselves) the Rus- 
sian power, must first burst the 
bounds set for them by Iskander 
Abu el Karnein, “ the two horned” 
Alexander the Great, who has be- 
come in popular tradition a hero of 
Islam. The loss of the Khalif’s 
dominions, swallowed up by the 
infidels, is expected to follow, and 
many Moslems believe that the pre- 
sent year (1300 of the era of the 
Hegira) is the appointed time. 
The hostile forces are to assemble 
in the vicinity of Homs, or, ac 
cording to others, of Aleppo; and 
it is here that the great battle— 
the Moslem Armageddon—is to be 
fought between the faithful and the 
combined powers of heathenness. 
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The latter are to be assisted by the 
anti-Mahdy and the beast of the 
earth, a mysterious monster (the old 
Aryan ere who appears in 
most Asiatic mythologies. Accord- 
ing to the Arab version, the earth is 
held in the hand of a mighty angel 
standing on a foundation-stone (like 
the Jewish stone of foundation 
floating over the abyss and support- 
ing the Temple), and this founda- 
tion-stone is again supported on 
the back and horns of the beast of 
the earth. The final result of the 
battle is decided by the appearance 
of El Mahdy, who will rally the 
dispersed Moslems, and put the 
infidels to flight. A long reign of 
peace is to follow, and is only ter- 
minated by the Yom-ed-Din, when 
Mohammed himself will descend to 
bestride the pillar which juts out 
of the great eastern wall of the 
Haram at Jerusalem, while at the 
same time Jesus, son of Miriam, 
will stand on the summit of the 
tall eastern minaret of the Damas- 
cus mosque. 

The great gathering in the valley 
of Gehenna will then take place; 
the great scales (the very same in 
which Thmei and the Monkey-god 
weighed the heart of the Egyptian 
of old) will be set up to weigh 
good and evil deeds ; and the elect, 
whose souls were won from the 
Deity by the Prophet when play- 
ing for them with dice in heaven 
(just as Thoth played dice with 
Isis for the lost days of the solar 
year), will safely pass the bridge 
Sirat to enjoy the endless pleasures 
of the celestial paradise, the com- 
pany of the black-eyed houris, the 
sweet songs of the angel Israfil. 

But, although the coming of the 
Mahdy as above described is with- 
out doubt generally discussed by 
Moslems, and devoutly believed 
by whose who are inclined to de- 
light in mystic expectations, it can- 
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not as yet be said to have exerted 
any important influence over the 
conduci of the masses—at all events 
among the Turkish subjects of 
Egypt, Syria, and Anatolia. It has 
rather created a mild millennial 
hope, which, among a fatalistic 
race, consoles for present failure 
and decay, and gives excuse for 
the postponement of energetic 
action. 

The tyranny of the Turk, the 
cruel hardships resulting from the 
war with Russia, the great and in- 
creasing poverty of the peasantry, 
have given rise to a feeling of hope- 
less and abject despair, from which 
it seems impossible to rouse the 
minds of the oppressed. “If the 
Mahdy should come to-morrow, I 
would not go a step to meet him, for 
he could do nothing for me.” Such 
is the answer of the Fellah, even 
to a Christian interrogator. It is 
in a time of trouble that such anti- 
cipations are usually most ardently 
entertained ; for it is natural that 
the devout Moslem should expect 
divine interposition to rescue a 
condition of affairs which he be- 
lieves to be against the established 
intentions of Providence, but which 
he yet sees to be beyond hope of 
human remedy. Yet in the domin- 
ions of the Sultan despair has seem- 
ingly so laid hold of men’s minds, 
that even a hope in Providence is 
at length lost; and the wild fer- 
vour with which the Jews clung 
to a belief in the sudden appear- 
ance of the Messiah, whose : feet 
should stand on the Mount of 
Olives, even in the last days of 
the great siege, when the Temple 
was in flames and the great towers 
fell sapped by Roman mines, is a 
feeling which finds no parallel in 
the apathetic minds of Parks and 
Syrians, who no longer turn with 
hope to either Khalif or Mahdy. 
“Give us,” they have been heard 
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to say, “even a Jew to govern us, 
but save us at least from the Os- 
manli.”’ 

Fanaticism is indeed not an 
attitude of mind natural to the 
Arab character. The doctrine of 
the Koran, and the practice of the 
early Khalifs, were alike notable 
for a tolerance which contrasts 
most remarkably with the narrow 
spirit of crusading Christianity. 
It was the cruelty of the Tartar 
invaders of Syria which gave rise 
to that oppression of pilgrims on 
which the great “atrocity agita- 
tion” of Peter the Hermit was 
founded. Charlemagne and Harin- 
er-Rashid were as good friends as 
were the Princes of Antioch and 
the Sultans of Damascus; and 
when poor Saint Willibald, in the 
eighth century, was imprisoned in 
one of the Syrian towns as a va- 
grant and suspicious character, be- 
cause his dress and language were 
alike outlandish, he was neverthe- 
less soon released as a_ harmless 
lunatic, by the governor of the 
place, who had seen a few like him 
before. 

The: same spirit reigns among 
Arabs of the present day, and re- 
sults in scenes hardly to be ex- 
pected in a Moslem country. The 
visitor to Jerusalem may see the 
young Rabbi, who believes himself 
to be the true Jewish Messiah, 
walking unhurt in the streets, 
although he has not yet succeeded 
in gathering disciples of his own. 
Some years since he might watch 
the poor sailor (once lightning- 
struck), who, dressed in white, and 
staggering beneath a wooden cross 
some fifteen feet high, announced 
himself as Jesus of Nazareth, and 
inscribed men’s names in his book 
of life; but that troubled brain now 
lies at peace in the English grave- 
yard, while at the grave-head the 
-eross he carried has been fixed 
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with touching propriety, and is sur 
rounded with that crown of thorns 
which he at one time actually wore, 
An American prophet driving a 
waggon, and married to an Arab 
wife to the disgust of his lawful 
spouse, who has appeared unexpee- 
tedly to claim him, has taken the 
place of the Englishman, and is 
equally tolerated by the Moslem 
population. Within the city itself, 
close to the Moslem quarter, fifteen 
American devotees await the appear 
ance of the Messiah on Olivet, and 
pass their time in prayer and song, 
Yet these people are suffered to 
live unmolested, and can walk 
the streets without fear of being 
stoned. 

Nor are these quiet and solitary 
enthusiasts _ the only Christians 
whose proceedings might be ex- 
pected to attract the jealousy of 
Moslems. The _ inhabitants of 
Hebron—a city which retains more 
of the old-fashioned hatred of 
Christians than perhaps any town 
in Syria—have recently seen our 
Royal Princes honourably escorted 
by the Pasha to the interior of that 
sacred sanctuary, which is still, as a 
rule, unprofaned by the curious in- 
fidel; yet no voice of protest was 
raised by the crowd, which gaped 
with open mouths, anxious only 
to see the grandchildren of the 
great English Queen who rules 
more Moslems than the Padishah 
himself. 

Not long afterwards the peasantry 
witnessed again a religious cere- 
mony, which alarmed even the 
Turkish Government so much as 
to induce them to make counter- 
demonstrations. They saw a thou- - 
sand pilgrims from France—wo- 
men, men, priests, and monks—file 
slowly down the narrow and filthy 
street which leads to the Holy 
Sepulchre, — clothed mostly in 
white pilgrim cloaks, marching two 
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and two, with embroidered banners, 
the stout peasant side by side with 
the dainty Parisienne, the grey- 
bearded devotee with the calotin 
youth of sixteen, the best blood 
of France with the poorest village 
curé. The deep bass of the men, 
the sweet full voices of the women, 
united in a pilgrim hymn which 
echoed througk the dingy streets ; 
yet no curses were heard from the 
Moslem crowd which looked on, 
nor was any attempt made to break 
the order of the procession, pro- 
tected merely by two French 
cavasses at its head. 

A few days later a Moslem coun- 
ter-demonstration was indeed or- 
ganised; but it was by the local 
officials, not by the native popula- 
tion, that it was set on foot. The 
eldest son of the military governor, 
with some other boys, was taken 
to the Haram to be circumcised. 
He was mounted on a gaily dressed 
camel, carrying a mahmal or closed 
quadrangular tent, such as is an- 
nually sent to Mecca with the Haj, 
adorned with green silk hangings, 
and surmounted by a wooden cres- 
cent on the pyramidal roof. Behind 
him other children were mounted 
on horses, and dressed in military 
uniforms, with diamond ornaments 
and tiny swords. Before him a 
barbarous band of drums and cym- 
bals headed the procession; and a 
convict who had been painted over 
with tar and then rolled in cotton, 
was led by two chains from his 
neck, to increase the effect of the 
spectacle. 
mony seemed to the apathetic popu- 
lace equally uninteresting with the 
Frank pilgrimage, concerning the 
political meaning of which they 
had been just speculating; and the 
Government, having failed to excite 
enthusiasm, appeared to think it 
prudent, by an unusual parade of 
the garrison, and by the pompous 
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entry of two rusty field-guns, dragged 
up from Jaffa along forty miles of 
execrable road, to remind their sub- 
jects of the military force at the 
disposal of the Pasha, 

Jewish families from Russia have 
also recently poured into Palestine, 
and have settled at Gaza, where 
they will find little competition in 
trade, but at the same time few 
customers to enrich them. The 
peasantry have not even objected 
to the installation of this new tribe 
—unpopular as are, nevertheless, 
tbe Hebrews among the modern 
Canaanites. The Fellah, in short, 
like the widow of Sarepta of old, 
seems to say in his despair, “I am 
gathering two sticks, that I may go 
in and dress for me and my son, 
that we may eat, and die.” 

So far, then, as can be judged by 
an observer not admitted .into the 
confidence of the more strict Mos- 
lems, who belong to the ancient 
families attached to mosques, or to 
old Arab school foundations in the 
principal towns, there is no formid- 
able recrudescence of fanatical ex- 
pectation among the mass of the 
people in the Levant. Nor is such 
a spirit to be found among the no- 
madic tribes which roam over the 
desert districts. Recent explorers 
have shown that the Bedawin can 
scarcely be classed as Moslems at 
all. Their usual religious beliefs 
appear to be connected with the 
primeval stone-worship which was 
the Arab religion before Moham- 
med. Aly Ibn Abu Taleb has be- 
come to them a mythical character 
like Zeid, Zir, Antar, or any of the 
heroes of the Beni Helal. Legends 
which seemed based on the history 
of Moses, Joshua, and Samson, are 
attributed to the mystical Imam. 
Persian folk-lore has been found to 
exist among the ’Adwan Arabs, and 
the cromlech has been discovered 
still in use. The Bedawin of the 
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Belka are a prayerless people, with 
a superstitious belief in the power 
of their dead ancestors; but they 
are at the same time sharp politi- 
cians, who look forward to deriving 
benefit for themselves in the con- 
fusion which would accompany the 
disruption of Turkish rule. They 
might gather round a_ political 
Mahdy for purposes of plunder 
and revenge, but they could never 
be attracted by religious zeal to 
fight for the faith of Islam as a 
losing cause. 

We may turn again to inquire 
whether among the Derwish sects 
a spark of fanatical fire may exist, 
capable of setting Islam in flames ; 
but it must be confessed that, unless 
utilised for a political propaganda, 
there does not appear to be any 
symptom of spontaneous zeal among 
these mysterious brotherhoods. 
There are twelve original orders of 
Derwishes, each vowed to obey its 
chief, and each initiated into mystic 
doctrines. Of these, the Malawiyeh 
or dancing derwishes, whose Persian 
founder Hazret Moulana is buried 
at Koniah in Lycaonia, are per- 
haps the most venerated. They are 
recruited from the respectable shop- 
keeping class, and have monasteries 
not only at Koniah, but also at 
Aleppo, Tripoli, and other places: 
they are distinguished by the 
sugar-loaf hat of tawny felt, round 
which the green turban of a Hajji 
is sometimes wound. Those who 
have seen the solemn ceremony of 
their dance, when, clothed in white 
skirts flying disc-like round their 
waists, they rotate like great hu- 
man tops round the central figure, 
and who compare their movements 
with the sacred spectacles of India, 
can hardly doubt that the orig- 
inal meaning of the ceremony was 
a symbolic representation of the 
movement of the planets in their 
orbits, round the centre, which, 
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according to the Ptolemaic system, 
is represented by earth itself. 

‘The Rifi’aiyeh sect, followers of 
the “Saint of God, Rifi’ai,” wear 
black turbans in Egypt, and are 
remarkable as eaters of scorpions 
and serpents, piercing themselves 
like the Baal priests with swords 
avd knives, and drawing snakes 
from their holes by a magic power 
not understood by others. The cere- 
mony of the Déozeh, in which the 
chief rides on horseback over his 
prostrate disciples, is performed by 
this sect, who are found wandering 
over Egypt and Syria. A third 
famous order is that of the fol- 
lowers of Seiyid-el-Bedawi, who 
claim divine powers for their chief, 
and tread unhurt on fire, or eat 
live coals, serpents, and scorpions, 
They perform also the Zikr or 
“ remembrance,” standing in a circle 
and vociferating the formula “ No 
God but God” until they sometimes 
fall into an epileptic fit. A fourth 
sect is that of the Ahmediyeh, who 
wear red turbans and carry red 
banners, and among whom still 
lingers the worship of the ass, 
which, strange as it may seem, is 
one of the oldest cults in Asia, and 
is said still to exist among the 
Anseiriyeh north of Lebanon. The 
Barhamiyeh derwishes are distin- 
guished by green banners and tur- 
bans; and the Kadiriyeh (who adore 
the sacred shoe of their founder), 
carry fishers’ nets in procession— 
a survival of a very ancient Egyp- 
tian custom. Many other orders, 
varying in power and respectability, 
from the rich dwellers in monas- 
teries to the ragged wanderers with 
shaggy locks and gleaming spears, 
are scattered throughout the Mos- 
lem East ; but all are grouped round 
their respective chiefs, forming 
secret societies vowed to unques- 
tioning obedience. 

It is nevertheless not improbable, 
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though at first it may sound like a 
paradox, that the sympathies of 
the mystic sects may be more close- 
ly allied to the free thought of the 
West than to the commonplace or- 
thodoxy of exoteric Moslem teach- 
ing. It is at least an accusation 
which has been brought against 
many secret sects, that the highest 
degree of initiation consists in the 
negation of all religious doctrines. 
It was with such infidelity that the 
Templars were charged in the acts 
of accusation which are still extant. 
It was with the neglect not only of 
religious, but even of the most ele- 
mentary moral principles, that the 
Gnostics were to all appearance 
sometimes justly reproached; and 
we know that in the Buddhist 
system the highest truth includes 
repudiation of the deterrent dogmas 
by which lower and coarser minds 
are sought to be influenced. It is, 
moreover, very suggestive, that in 
an Arab account of the gradual and 
Jesuitical persuasion of converts 
among the Ismaileh—one of the 
earliest mystic sects of Islam—the 
disciple is described as advancing 
to final scepticism with respect to 
all religious systems. He is first 
taught the ordinary dogma of the 
Imamat, or successive reincarna- 
tions of the Divine power, He 
is told that the spirit of the fu- 
ture _ Imam, who, like the Mahdy, 
is to come in the last days, 
has already appeared—a_ spark 
of the Divine essence, under the 
forms of certain historic person- 
ages, just as Zarathustra himself, 
again and again, born to convert 
the world, is once more, according 
to the Persian faith, to precede 
as a herald the future universal 
monarch. In the next stage, the 
Shi’ah novice is taught the value of 
such tricks of sleight-of-hand and 
magic formule as shall win re- 
spect from the ignorant, to whom 
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they are made to appear signs of 
supernatural power: he learns the 
secret gesture of the sect, like the 
Gnostic handshake, the mason’s grip, 
or the quiet passing of the fingers 
across the beard, whereby members 
of the Derwish orders recognise one 
another. In the final and most 
confidential initiation, the Ismaileh 
novice is taught to laugh at his own 
faith in Imams, not less than at the 
superstitions of the most ignorant 
of pagans; and is told that all his- 
toric systems are alike but symbols 
of one truth, of the worship of life 
under its two aspects, male and 
female, which have existed from 
the unknown eternal past, and 
will exist for a limitless future. 
He is thus brought back to the 
basis of the very earliest and rudest 
ideas of the Asiatic races, to the 
meaning of fire and water worship, 
Agni and Indra, Siva and Vishnu, 
the lingam and the yoni. The great 
prophets, he is taught, merely re- 
peated what was shadowed forth in 
the rough stone monuments of the 
early Arabs, dedicated to Allah and 
Allat; and the hope of a future 
Imam gives place to a scepticism 
in which the existence of the 
Divinity Himself is finally denied. 
As far, then, as it is possible 
for the uninitiated to speculate on 
the arcana of the Moslem esoteric 
teaching, it seems highly probable 
that among the Derwish leaders no 
real belief in the coming of any 
future Imam or Mahdy exists; and 
that although the lower grades may 
be taught the ancient dogma of suc- 
cessive incarnations of the Deity, 
and may through vows of obedience 
be bound to follow their chiefs in 
any course of action which they 
may dictate, it is improbable that 
these organisations will be carried 
away by any fanatical enthusiasm, 
unless selfish motives, personal or 
political, should lead to the recog- 
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nition of some Moslem champion as 
the Mahdy of popular tradition. 

But between these two classes— 
the untaught and the philosophical 
—there is a middle class of the 
orthodox inhabitants of cities and 
towns, whose religious tenets pre- 
sent a far more dangerous narrow- 
ness of view, and among whom 
fanaticism has a real existence. 
Such are the white-turbaned youths 
who study in the Moslem schools, 
the venerable elders whose green 
turbans bear witness to their per- 
formance of at least one pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Such are the doctors of 
the Tenzil, or plain exoteric inter- 
pretation of the Koran, who take 
the Scripture literally, without 
seeking for any mystical hidden 
meaning. They do not, indeed, rep- 
resent the mass of the nation, and 
their voices might be silenced by 
the popular enthusiasm for a West- 
ern protecting power; but their 
presence, their hatred of all that is 
non-Moslem, their eager dissemina- 
tion of scandalous misrepresenta- 
tions of Christian dogmas, their 
zealous attempts to win the peas- 
antry to the side of Islam, must 
not be for a moment forgotten by 
those who would understand aright 
the tendencies of modern Moslem 
thought. Comparatively few in 
numbers, these narrow - minded 
orthodox believers are, neverthe- 
less, very much in earnest ; and their 
power lies in the veneration with 
which they are regarded, and in 
the prestige resulting from ancient 
birth and high social position. 

It is among this class—Sokhtas, 
Ulemmas, Kadis, Sheikhs, and 
Imams of the great mosques, gentle- 
men of old family, living in houses 
which have belonged to their an- 
cestors for many centuries,—that 
a real belief in the coming of the 
Mahdy, and in the future triumph 
of Islam, exists. It is by such 


doctors of the Hanifeh school of 
Sunnees that the Sultan’s claim to 
the Khalifate is supported, and the 
propaganda of Pan - Islamism (or 
more properly Pan-Sunneeism), with 
the Padishah as religious head, is 
vigorously fomented. Among them 
are found men sincerely devout and 
completely convinced, no less than 
hypocrites who look forward to the 
good things which may be obtained 
through the re-establishment of the 
old order, uncontrolled by the pub- 
lic opinion of the Western infidels, 
If the care of the Moslem lands 
bordering on the Mediterranean 
should pass into the hands of men 
selected from such a class, there 
can be little hope, not only of the 
spread of civilisation and progress, 
but even of the just government of 
the various races who are so inex- 
tricably intermixed in all parts of 
the Levant. 

With the origin of the doctrine 
of the Mahdy’s advent we are not 
at present specially concerned. In 
India, the appearance of a univer- 
sal king and of an independent 
religious teacher, to be born in 
future days, dates back at least 
three thousand years. In Persia, 
the coming of Sosiosh is first men- 
tioned about 300 B.c.; and the 
dogma is developed so fully in the 
works of the Sassanian period, 
that it seems to have been probably 
from Persia that the Moslems first 
derived the idea of the Mahdy. The 
Messiah of the Jew, the Mahdy of 
the Samaritan, cannot fail to be re- 
called to our minds when we read 
the details of the eschatological ex- 
pectations of Islam; while, among 
the Druses, the Indian idea is fully 
developed, and the future incarna- 
tion of Hakem as a universal mon- 
arch is to be accompanied by a 
similar appearance of Hamzeh as 
a religious teacher. 

The sudden development of a 
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system like that of the Druses— 
a faith which has only existed for 
about eight centuries, and which, 
nevertheless, is now held by at 
least a hundred thousand souls—is, 
however, an historical fact which, 
at the present time, is eminently 
instructive. A Hakem or a Ham- 
zeh might spring up in our own 
times quite as easily as in the year 
1000 a.v., and they would find in 
the East a condition of things at 
least as favourable as that existing 
when the Persian heretics, Hamzeh 
and Darazi, proclaimed the Fatimite 
Khalif Hakem to be the expected 
Imam or incarnation of the Deity. 
Those who have studied the 
Druse religion by itself are not 
always aware that it was but a 
natural outgrowth of the older 
. Ismaileh heresies which resulted 
from the influence of the Mazdeism 
of Sassanian Persia on the young 
religion of Mohammed. They 


have supposed that some mystic 
teaching of high importance is 
concealed by the silence of the 
Akkals, or initiated caste, among 
these strange people, and have, 
perhaps, hardly given enough atten- 


tion to the indications observable 
in the prayerlessness of the Druses, 
in their disregard of all ritual, and 
in their licence as regards the denial 
of their faith,—indications which go 
to prove that the highest initiation 
amongst their leaders is to a scepti- 
cism like that of the Ismaileh or of 
the Buddhist philosophers. 

The followers of Hakem and 
Hamzeh were at first distinguished 
from the Moslems of Egypt only 
by one tenet, that the incarnation 
generally expected had actually 
taken place in the birth of the then 
reigning Khalif, Hakem bin Amr 
Illah. As a descendant of Fati- 
ma, his claim was by no means un- 
natural; and whether or not he 
believed in his own supernatural 
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character, there can be little doubt 
that he found, in the assumption 
of a religious pretension so august, 
a very powerful political weapon, 
with which, had he been a wiser 
and less extravagant man, he might 
have hoped to revolutionise Islam, 
and to obtain general recognition as 
a universal Moslem ruler. 

If, then, in our own days a man 
of real genius should arise—a man 
not hampered by too narrow an 
orthodoxy, or hindered by scruples 
such as prevent the truest and the 
best from advancing the interests 
of personal ambition by trading on 
the follies or the feelings of the un- 
taught; if, at the same time, he 
were an Arab by birth (a fellow- 
countryman, at least, if not a sup- 
posed descendant of the Koreish 
Prophet), a prince or a sherif, well 
versed in the Koran, learned in the 
subtleties of the traditional inter- 
pretation of ready wit and elo- 
quence, a popular hero in short, 
and a shrewd politician as well,— 
such a man would find in the ex- 
pectation of the Mahdy, and in the 
present condition of all Islam, an 
opportunity for the attainment of 
widespread power, and for the in- 
dulgence of the most unbounded 
ambition, such as has not arisen 
for many centuries. He might re- 
volutionise the history of the East, 
and make the religion of Islam, 
which seems already to show symp- 
toms of decrepitude and disintegra- 
tion, an enthusiastic faith, uniting 
the various scattered races and sects 
which now turn to Western Chris- 
tian states for deliverance from 
Moslem rulers. 

Of such a Jeader we have not yet 
heard. The Turkish Sultan, what- 
ever may be the value of his claim 
to the Khalifate—practically or 
theoretically —is quite incapable 
of pretending to the character of 
Mahdy. The military adventurer 
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whose intrigues and boldness have 
given so much trouble in Egypt, 
has not yet dared the master-stroke 
of proclaiming himself to be the 
expected prophet, although he has 
been represented as a descendant 
of Fatima,—a claim which was 
doubtful even when advanced by 
the so-called Fatimite Khalifs, and 
which must nowadays be regard- 
ed as extremely apocryphal. Per- 
haps Arabi Pasha is too sincere 
and devout a Moslem to have ever 
thought of so trading on the religious 
feelings of his fellow-religionists ; 
perhaps he is aware that he has not 
the qualities required to play such 
a part. At all events, he has not 
announced himself to be the Mahdy, 
although he had much to gain by so 
doing. 

The Nejed chief, concerning 
whom we have heard so much from 
Mr. Blunt, has as yet given no 
very evident symptoms of political 
genius or wide ambition. He would 
probably shrink from the impiety 
of aspiring to the sacred character 
of a reincarnation of the ancient 
Imams; and many who know the 
Arab character well are forced to 
doubt the capacity of the Bedawin 
for political union or sustained 
effort. The Turks despise the Arab 
tribes, which they break up at will 
by intrigue, or defeat with inferior 
force in the field; and the Turks 
are perhaps the best authorities we 
have in the matter, although to 
some of our politicians at home the 
Arab races appear to be considered 
as invincible as they believe the 
Boer or the Zulu to have proved 
themselves. 

Mr. Broadley, in his work recent- 
ly published on Tunis, gives an 
interesting account of the Senous- 
sia, a sect founded by Mohammed 
Senoussi, the father of the pres- 
ent Senoussi el Mehdi, in regard 
to whose appearance he gives the 
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following prophecy: “On the first 
month of Moharrem in the year 
1300 (12th November 1882) ‘will 
appear El Mehdi or Messiah. He 
will be exactly forty years of 
age, and of noble bearing. One 
arm will be longer than the other, 
His father’s name will be Moham- 
med, his brother’s Fatima, and 
he will be hidden for a time prior 
to his manifestation.” In spite, 
however, of the scope which the 
agitation in Northern Africa has 
afforded his pretensions, it does not 
appear as if this personage were 
to make his mark more than other 
impostors. 

As we scan the political horizon, 
we fail, then, to discover at present 
the future leader who might make 
the millennial dream an actual re- 
ality, and successfully assume the 
character of the Mahdy. Solitary 
enthusiasts spring up from time to 
time, and disappear after a brief in- 
terval of celebrity. The coming man 
of genius is as yet unrevealed, and 
is perhaps never destined to come 
at all. If so, the tendency of po- 
litical history seems to point clearly 
to the decay of Moslem influence, 
and to the extension of Christian 
power in Egypt, in Syria, and in 
Anatolia. The Pan-Islamic scheme 
must perish through the weakness 
and artificiality of its character, 
through the disunion of Moslem 
tribes and sects, and the evident 
contradiction between the Sultan’s 
pretensions and the plain words 
of the Koran, unless fresh life is 
inspired into the movement by a 
really able and impetuous leader, 
venerated as a sacred person, and 
idolised as an Arab hero. 

We are just at the present mo- 
ment approaching a crisis in the 
history of this Moslem expectation. 
The Sunnees hold that the Mahdy 
will come in the year 1300 of the 
Hegira. That year will in a few 
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months dawn upon us. The Druses 
say that Hakem will come in the 
ninth century after his disappear- 
ance. Some signs of the end are, 
it is true, not yet fulfilled. Gog 
and Magog have not yet drank dry 
the Sea of Galilee. Ed Dajjal, the 
one-eyed anti-Mahdy, marked on 
his forehead with the word Kaffr 
(“infidel”), has not yet been re- 
ported to have rallied the Jews in 
the East previous to riding on his 
ass from Irak to Syria; the sun 
has not yet risen in the West; the 
patient earth-beast still supports his 
ordinary load; the smoke which is 
to fill the earth has as yet only been 
seen in our great manufacturing 
cities; the Sultan of Turkey still 
awaits the discovery of treasures in 
Euphrates, which would be so val- 
uable just now; the Kaabah at 
Mecca has not been destroyed as 
yet; and beasts and birds have not 
begun to speak like men. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are signs al- 
ready fulfilled to which the pious 
may turn for edification. Faith 
and truth have of a surety decayed 
among men in the East, if not in 
the West; unworthy persons have 
come to honour; slaves have been 
promoted above princesses of birth ; 
tumults and seditions have been 
stirred up; war between the Turk 
and other Moslems has commenced 
in Arabia; and distress so great has 
spread over the Moslem world, that 
men envy the dead who can suffer 
no more. If ever there were a time 
when the Mahdy might be expected 
to appear, surely it is the present 
year. 

The signs whereby the Mahdy 
is to be known are, it is true, very 
specially enumerated. In India, in 
like manner, the requisites to be 
fulfilled by a Buddha before he 
could be acknowledged, were more 
numerous than the marks which 
denoted an Apis. Yet believers 
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have never proved themselves very 
exacting in inquiring into such de- 
tails, when once convinced of the 
general appropriateness of character 
in their leader. The Mahdy should 
be an Arab, and his name should 
be Mohammed Ibn Abdallah; but 
he might easily assume the first 
name, and the second (“servant of 
God”) might be regarded as an 
appellation only, and as evidently 
appropriate to the father of so illus- 
trious a son, whatever were the 
name by which he was more com- 
monly known. The descent from 
Fatima might be proved without 
difficulty to an uncritical public. 
Eloquence and knowledge of reli- 
gion are possessed by most men in 
the East, and such qualities are apt 
to be extolled beyond their deserts 
in those who have become popular. 
Genius is almost the only necessary 
quality for an actual Mahdy; and 
who shall say that a genius may 
not yet manifest himself ? ; 

The important question for the 
present is, therefore, the course that 
England should pursue in face of 
the present temper of the Moslem 
world in the Levant. Since the 
days of the Bulgarian agitation, 
Englishmen have no doubt learned 
much concerning the ideas and 
habits of the Turkish and Arab 
Moslems; but they have yet much 
to learn. That the recent mas- 
sacres at Alexandria should have 
been thought, even for a_ short 
time, to be the result of a wide- 
spread fanaticism, argues a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the 
feeling of the lower classes in 
Egypt. Had the massacre taken 
place twenty years ago in the in- 
terior—as at Damascus in 1860— 
it might perhaps have been due 
to religious hate; though even in 
the instance mentioned, the lower 
classes were incited by their rul- 
ers, who were actuated mainly by 
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motives of local political origin. 
But that in a city where the 
Christian element is so strong, 
where the nationalities are so 
mixed and so numerous, and where 
the original severity of Moslem life 
has been so entirely undermined 
by intercourse with the West, a 
genuine religious outbreak should 
take place, while Cairo and Da- 
mascus, Hebron and Hamah, re- 
mained undisturbed in their usual 
tolerance of the infidel, was a sup- 
position which no one acquainted 
with the character of the popula- 
tion in the Egyptian seaport could 
easily entertain. 

The phantom of a national Mos- 
lem party in Egypt is not less the 
creation of minds unfamiliar with 
the thoughts and lives of the lower 
classes in the Levant. The nat- 
ural quickness of the Arab enables 
him easily to acquire a superficial 
acquaintance with the ideas and 
phrases of Europeans, a knowledge 
as rapidly and imperfectly attained 
as is that of European languages. 
The Egyptian donkey-boy will very 
soon make himself understood in 
broken English; but the Arab who 
can speak correctly any language, 
even including his own, is not 
easily to be found. Thus with the 
control and with the establishment 
of native newspapers, the terms 
“freedom,” “ nationality,” “ consti- 
tution,” “patriotism,” became fa- 
miliar to mouths which glibly re- 
peated what was never felt at heart. 
With grim irony the military des- 
pots, who have presumed on the 
weakness of recognised rulers, paid 
‘back the foreigner in terms newly 
imported by his own representa- 
tives; and the cry of “ Egypt for 
the Egyptians” was at once so 
clever and so impudent, as to de- 
ceive many who did not consider 
by whom it was raised. 

When once we pause to reflect 
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on the position of Arabi and his 
followers, it must seem clear that 
they cannot represent the feelings 
of the masses of the nation, whom 
by their insolence and short-sighted 
self-sufficiency they have ruined, 
It is impossible to suppose that 
those who have increased the use- 
less army of Egypt from 12,000 to 
15,000 men, and thereby added a 
quarter more to the military bur- 
dens, and to the petty tyrants of 
the country, can really represent 
the wishes of the poor and 
timid peasantry, who are bound 
to a compulsory service which the 
hate. It is impossible to think 
that it is the will of the people 
that they should be left without 
that employment which has so 
largely depended on European direc- 
tion and capital, and subjected to 
hostile attack from European na- 
tions, with whose colonists they 
had so long maintained cordial and 
useful relations. 

If England only appreciated the 
advantages which she really pos- 
sesses, she would become aware that 
her influence with the oriental 
populations is such as to place her 
in a far better position than is 
enjoyed by any other European 
nation. English firmness, justice, 
tolerance, and good-nature are ex- 
tolled by the Arabs above all 
qualities of the Germans, whom 
they dislike, and the French, 
whom, as a rule, they cordially 
hate. The English Queen is known 
as a great Moslem ruler. English 
Protestantism is favourably con- 
trasted with the degradation of the 
Greek Church, and the cunning 
of the Latins. English power, as 
evinced happily in recent events, 
has caused our name to be re- 
spected, while our toleration and 
atience are equally appreciated. 
t is not mere national conceit or 
Arab flattery which gives rise to 
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such impressions, for the facts are 
admitted even by foreigners, and 
the native exhibitions of opinion 
are too genuine and too spontaneous 
to be doubted. 

So long as the real Mahdy does 
not actually appear, England has 
no cause for fearing the inten- 
tions of the Moslem Arab races. 
The peasantry are favourable to her, 
and the wiser heads of the upper 
classes see clearly the benefits of 
her rule, and contrast them with 
the miseries of Moslem mismanage- 
ment. If such a leader as has 
been suggested in the preceding 
pages should appear, we should 
hope to find in him also a man of 
sufficient breadth of view to be 
above the religious hatred of the 
fanatical class; and in such a case 
an alliance natural and powerful 
would result. 

It is not our business, as some 
have proposed to us, to manufac- 
ture such a Moslem revival, but if 
it comes upon us spontaneously we 
have no real reason to fear it. Our 
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time-honoured duty has been to 
work for the freedom of other 
peoples, and to strive against the 
tyranny of unjust governments. 
Our misfortune has been of late to 
take the opposite side against our 
will, and to abet unjust despotism 
taking the guise of patriotism. So 
long as we avoid the errors of 
French intolerance in North Af- 
rica, and go on in the work we 
have begun, we need not fear the 
harm which the Pan-Islamite pro- 
paganda would do us, because it 
will fail to convince the mass of 
the Moslem races against the evi- 
dence of their senses. . 

The actual Mahdy will be, if he 
comes, a man of genius, with whom 
we might hope to be able to deal ; 
the traditional Mahdy is a myth 
with which we have little to do; but ~ 
we must never forget that, though his 
coming is but a dream, it is never- 
theless a dream which in the devout 
East may any day become a reality, 
and give rise to new forces as yet 
dormant in the Moslem world. 
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A CAREER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


“ Hap Cleopatra’s nose been but a 
trifle shorter, how different might 
have been the destiny of the 
world!” is a well-known remark 
of Pascal’s; and at least one inci- 
dent in the experience of the al- 
most forgotten individual whose 
name heads this article might 
afford food for somewhat similar 
reflections. The sword that men- 
aced Damocles hung on a _ hair, 
and on the fate of comparatively 
obscure persons have sometimes 
turned the fortunes of nations. 
Some years ago, the pages of 
‘Maga’ contained a sketch of Sir 
Banastre Tarleton, the famous par- 
tisan, whose exploits furnished the 
negro nurses of the Carolinas with 
a name of terror, as effective for 
quieting troublesome children as 
that of Richard Coeur-de-Lion was 
found to be by the Saracen women 
of the days of the Crusaders, or 
the Black Douglas’s by English 
mothers of the northern marches. 
That notice of Tarleton we now 
propose to supplement by a short 
survey of the career of his equally 
dashing companion Colonel Fer- 
guson, who, unlike him, laid down 
his life on the scene of their com- 
bined efforts and achievements. 
The story is an interesting one, for 
it gives a picture of the life which 
might be led by a younger son of 
a Scottish family in the eighteenth 
century, and shows that even in 
what we are accustomed to con- 
sider as the artificial age and jaded 
generation on which there shortly 
burst the deluge of the French 
Revolution, it was possible to illus- 
trate the truth so well expressed 
by Lord Beaconsfield, that “to be- 
lieve in the heroic makes heroes.” 


Patrick Ferguson, who was born 
in 1744, was the second son of an 
Aberdeenshire laird, James  Fer- 
guson of Pitfour, and Anne Murray, 
a daughter of the fourth Lord 
Elibank. His elder brother be- 
came in later years an attached 
supporter and boon companion of 
the younger Pitt, representing his 
native county in the Tory interest 
for thirty years. Their father had 
followed the legal profession, and 
after being for some time Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates, was in 
1764 raised to the Scottish Bench 
as Lord Pitfour. A good story is 
told of him, which manifests the 
same readiness of resource as was 
in widely different circumstances 
displayed by his son. When the 
unfortunate followers of Prince 
Charles Edward were put on their 
trial at Carlisle before an English 
jury, Ferguson and his friend 
Lockhart went up from Edinburgh 
for the defence. The panic in 
England had been great, and the 
severity of the jurors was commen- 
surate. The tartan was a sure 
passport to conviction, and those 
who wore it got but short trial. 
The two advocates determined on 
a bold stroke,—dressed up one of 
their servants in Highland dress, 
and sent him in with the next 
batch of prisoners. The case for 
the Crown went on as satisfactorily 
as in the other instances, but they 
were of course able to prove con- 
clusively that the man had been 
attending to his duties with his 
master during the whole rising, and 
could not possibly have been 
“out.” The artifice is said to 
have had a very salutary result 
in influencing all concerned to 
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be more discriminating and merci- 
ful. 

There is in existence a brief 
but interesting biographical sketch 
of Colonel Ferguson, written by 
Dr. Adam Fergusson, the eminent 
historian of the Roman Republic. 
It was originally intended for the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but the 
editor thought it too long, the 
author would not curtail it, and it 
was not inserted. A few copies 
were printed in 1817, and it is 
from one of them that we take 
most of the incidents we are about 
to narrate. 

An interesting glimpse into the 
influences which helped to form 
his character, is afforded by a letter 
printed by Dr. Fraser in his work 
on the Earls of Cromarty. 


from a brother of his mother, Bri- 
gadier-General James Murray, who 
was known in after-years as “old 
Minorca,” from his gallant defence 


of that island against the combined 
forces of France and Spain, and 
who at this time had just succeeded 
the gallant Wolfe in command of 
the army which had triumphed on 
the heights of Abraham. He dates 
from “Quebec, Oct. 11, 1759,” 
and after observing that he had 
too great a share in the battle to 
condescend to particulars, says :— 
“T left orders to send Petty Fer- 
guson to the accadamy at Wolich : 
I hope it was done. I mean to 
push him in my own profession. 
I am sure, if I live, I shall have it 
in my power; and if I die, it will 
not be the worse for him that I.had 
the care of him.” The auspices 
were good; and the time—that 
annus mirabilis in which the im- 
perial policy of Chatham was illus- 
trated by victories and conquests 
in every quarter of the globe—was 
an inspiring one for a young soldier 
entering on his career. 

Young Ferguson, according to his 
biographer, “having early chosen 
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the life of a soldier, was sent to 
finish his education at a military 
academy in London, where he ac- 
quired the elements of fortification, 
gunnery, and other arts subservient 
to his intended profession. Of 
these he afterwards pursued the 
study in real situations in action 
as well as on paper; and was saga- 
cious, original, and inventive in the 
application of expedients to actual 
service. Those who as- 
sociate ferocity with the military 
character will hardly believe in 
what degree a person so fond of the 
military life was humane and com- 
passionate to his enemies, as well 
as affectionate and generous in his 
friendships.” He certainly proved 
himself in later life to be a sci- 
entific soldier as well as a brave 
officer; but one would scarcely 
think that he could have obtained 
much practical knowledge at this 
academy, as he was only fourteen 
years old when he got his first 
commission in the Royal North 
British Dragoons—the famous Scots 
Greys. With them he _ served 
through some of the German cam- 
paigns, and two episodes are re- 
corded which illustrate his spirit. 
The first occurred in Germany be- 
fore he had completed his sixteenth 
year. He and another young officer 
were out on horseback a few miles 
in front of the army, when they 
fell in with a party of the enemy’s 
hussars, who gave chase. In_pass- 
ing a ditch, Ferguson dropped one 
of his pistols; “ but thinking it im- 
proper for an officer to return to 
camp with the loss of any of his 
arms, he releaped the ditch in the 
face of the enemy, and recovered 
his pistol.” They halted, and he 
completed his retreat in safety and 
with honour, The next occurred 
at Paris some years after. An 
officer in the French service “ spoke 
reproachfully in his presence of the 
British nation. The insult he not 
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only resented on the spot, but sur- 
prised his antagonist next morning 
with a visit before he was out of 
bed. ‘This is well, young man,’ 
said the other; ‘I have paid such 
visits—seldom received them: but 
it is fair to tell you that I am re- 
puted one of the best swordsmen 
in France.’ ‘That is not the ques- 
tion now,’ said Ferguson ; ‘ you are 
in my debt—let us find a fit place 
to settle our accounts.” They 
accordingly went to the Boule- 
vards together; Ferguson consid- 
ering how he might deprive this 
swordsman of the advantage of his 
superior skill, and the other regard- 
ing with security and contempt so 
young an antagonist. As soon as 
they had drawn, Ferguson rushed 
within his adversary’s point, seized 
the hilt of his sword, and in the 
scuffle was so fortunate as to get 
possession of it. ‘ You are a brave 
fellow,’ said the other; ‘and I shall 
certainly do you justice whenever 
our affair is mentioned.’” 

As, however, has been the case 
with more than one naval and mili- 
tary hero, Ferguson had to struggle 
with the disadvantages of a delicate 
constitution, and he had scarcely 
finished his first campaign when he 
was disabled by sickness, and after 
being some time in hospital, was 
sent home when in a state to be 
removed. He did not himself take 
so serious a view of his condition, 
and was anything but resigned to 
circumstances. Writing to a friend 
he said: “I am now entirely re- 
covered, and might serve the next 
campaign with ease, had not the 
fears of my parents prompted them 
to apply for an order for my joining 
the light troop; by which means I 
am deprived for these many years 
to come of the only chance of get- 
ting a little insight into my profes- 
sion.” But though not in the field, 
he was by no means idle. “ Being 
much at home,” we are told, “ from 


the year 1762 to the year 1768, he 
entered warmly into the question 
which was then agitated, relating 
to the extension of the militia laws 
to Scotland. He saw no difficulty 
in combining the character of a 
soldier with that of a citizen, so far 
as was necessary for the defence of 
a country in which citizens enjoy 
such invaluable privileges; and 
some of the ablest and most intel- 
ligent publications which appeared 
in the public prints of the time 
were of his writing.” 

In 1768, a company was pur- 
chased for him in the 70th Regi- 
ment, and he joined his detach- 
ment at Tobago, where “ he was of 
great service in quelling very for- 
midable insurrections of the ne- 
groes.” In the West Indies, how- 
ever, he suffered much from bad 
health, and after a short visit to 
North America, returned to Britain 
in 1774, 

Always on the outlook for op- 
portunities of action, he regarded 
with attention the aspect of affairs; 
and the outbreak of war with the 
revolted colonies found him intent 
on the invention of a new species 
of rifle, with which to counteract 
the superiority as marksmen of the 
American backwoodsmen.  Curi- 
ous, that a century ago a breech- 
loading rifle, which enabled those 
armed with it to seize every 
advantage of cover, should have 
been invented, brought into use, 
and then lost sight of. American 
writers note that, during the Revo- 
lution war, Ferguson’s rifle “ was 
used with effect ‘by his corps;” 
and the biographer of Washington 
says of its inventor: “ The British 
extolled him as superior to the 
American Indians in the use of the 
rifle—in short, as being the best 
marksman living.” An account of 
its exhibition before Lord Towns- 
end, then Master-General of the 
Ordnance, is to be found in the 
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Register’ of Ist June 
1776. ‘Some experiments were 
tried at Woolwich before Lord 
Viscount Townsend, Lord Amherst, 
Generals Hervey and Desaguiliers, 
and a number of other officers, with 
a rifle-gun, upon a new construc- 
tion, by Captain Ferguson, of the 
70th Regiment; when that gentle- 
man, under the disadvantages of a 
heavy rain and a high wind, per- 
formed the following four things, 
none of which had ever before been 
accomplished with any other small 
arm: Ist, he fired during four or 
five minutes at a target, at 200 
yards’ distance, at the rate of four 
shots each minute; 2d, he fired 
six shots in one minute; 3d, he 
fired four times per minute, advan- 
cing at the same time at the rate of 
four miles in the hour; 4th, he 
poured a bottle of water into the 
pan and barrel of the piece when 
loaded, so as to wet every grain of 
powder, and in less than half a 
minute fired with her as well as 
ever without extracting the ball. 
He also hit the bull’s-eye at 100 
yards, lying on his back on the 
ground; and notwithstanding the 
unequalness of the wind and wet- 
ness of the weather, he only missed 
the target three times during the 
whole course of the experiments. 
The Captain has since taken out a 
patent for the said improvements.” 

The invention attracted a good 
deal of attention, and before long 
was exhibited before the King at 
Windsor by some private men of 
the Guards. But in the presence 
of majesty the marksmen were shy, 
and shot wild. “They would not,” 
said the Captain, “be so embar- 
rassed in presence of your Majesty’s 
enemies.” Ferguson “then took a 
rifle himself; and of nine shots 
which he tired at the distance of a 
hundred yards, put five balls into 
the bull’s-eye of the target, and four 
within as many inches of it. Three 
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of these shots were fired as he lay 
on his back, the other six standing 
erect. Being asked how often he 
could load and fire in a minute, he 
said seven times; but added, pleas- 
antly, that he could not undertake 
in that time to knock down above 
five of his Majesty’s enemies.” 

Now, however, he was to enter 
upon that scene of action where 
his greenest laurels were gathered, 
and where, in course of time, his 
life was to be laid down. He volun- 
teered for service in America, and 
obtained special instructions to the 
commander-in-chief to have a corps 
of volunteers drafted from the va- 
rious regiments, armed in his own 
way, and put under his command. 
He thus had an opportunity of in- 
dependent action, so dear to every 
aspiring spirit, and particularly 
prized by the soldier, who, in or- 
dinary circumstances, would see 
nothing before him for a long time 
to come but the weary routine of 
regimental duty. “He gave,” it 
is said, “a signal specimen of the 
services of his corps at the battle 
of Brandywine, when, being ad- 
vanced in the front of the column 
commanded by General Knyp- 
hausen, and supported by the 
Rangers under Colonel Wemyss, 
he scoured the ground so effectually 
that there was not a shot to annoy 
the column in its march.” His 
practical genius and scientific study 
of the art of war led him to excel 
in these very branches of military 
skill on which most stress is laid 
nowadays in the changed condi- 
tions of modern warfare. But al- 
though his “ spirited conduct” was 
acknowledged in a special letter 
from the commander-in-chief, Sir 
William Howe was jealous of the 
rifle corps having been formed with- 
out his being previously consulted, 
and took advantage of Ferguson’s 
being wounded, to reduce it and 
return the rifles to store. When, 
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on receipt of the ‘ London Gazette,’ 
it appeared that Sir William Howe 
had, in his official despatch, ignored 
the serviees for which he had sent 
the letter of thanks, Ferguson im- 
mediately forwarded a copy of that 
document to the Secretary of State. 

But before leaving the battle of 
Brandywine, an episode of peculiar 
interest must be noted, which more 
than justifies the observation made 
at the outset. Ferguson, in a letter 
home, thus narrates an incident 
which took place while he lay with 
some of his riflemen on the skirts 
of a wood in front of General Knyp- 
hausen’s division. 

“ We had not lain long,” he says, 
“when a rebel officer, remarkable 
by a hussar dress, passed towards 
our army, within a hundred yards 
of my right flank, not perceiving 
us. He was followed by another 
dressed in dark green or blue, 


mounted on a bay horse, with a 
remarkably large cocked-hat. I 
ordered three good shots to steal 
near to them, and fire at them; 


but the idea disgusted me. I re- 
called the order. The hussar in 
returning made a circuit, but the 
other passed again within a few 
hundred yards of us, upon which I 
advanced from the wood towards 
him. On my calling he stopped, 
but after looking at me proceeded. 
I again drew his attention, and 
made signs to him to stop, levelling 
my piece at him, but he slowly 
continued his way. As I was 
within that distance at which I 
could in the quickest firing have 
lodged half-a-dozen of balls in or 
about him before he was out of my 
reach, I had only to determine: 
but it was not pleasant to fire at 
the back of an unoffending individ- 
ual, who was acquitting himself 
very coolly of his duty; so I let 
him alone. The day after, I had 
been telling this story to some 
wounded officers who lay in the 
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same room with me, when one of 
our surgeons, who had been dress- 
ing the wounded rebel officers, 
came in, and told us they had 
been informing him that General 
Washington was all the morning 
with the light troops, and only 
attended by a French officer: in a 
hussar dress, he himself dressed 
and mounted in every point as 
above described. I am not sorry 
that I did not know at the time 
who it was. Further this depon- 
ent sayeth not, as his bones were 
broke a few minutes after.” 

What might have been the course 
of American and European history, 
had this captain of riflemen been 
less chivalrous or more practical, 
it is impossible to imagine ; but the 
story is a romantic one, and the 
legal phrase which concludes Fer- 
guson’s narrative of it, is suggestive 
of old Edinburgh associations, and 
his father’s conversation, who had 
died at Gilmerton, scarcely three 
months before. 

He had “received a ball in the 
right arm, which so shattered the 
joint of the elbow as to render it 
doubtful whether amputation would 
not be necessary. He was for some 
months disabled from service, and 
although he preserved his arm, 
never recovered the use of that 
joint; but with a spirit peculiar 
to himself, so assiduously practised 
the use of the sword and the pen 
with his left, that he scarcely seemed 
to have incurred any change but a 
difference in his handwriting.” 

In consequence of the reduction 
of the rifle corps, Ferguson, whose 
regiment was then in Nova Scotia, 
found himself on his recovery with 
no recognised post in the army, 
and it depended upon the com- 
mander-in-chief’s inclination whe- 
ther he should see any service at 
all. He was, however, very popu- 
lar among his brother officers, and 
it is recorded that he showed 
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“an ardour for distinction and 
eminence without exciting propor- 
tional envy.” He “ was the friend 
of every man’s merit, and had no 
enemy to his own;” and one of his 
comrades, who kept a journal of 
the war, mentions that although 
“careless of his own life to a fault, 
he was ever attentive to the means 
of preserving those under his com- 
mand.” 

In the autumn of 1778, he had 
command of the land portion of a 
combined military and naval force, 
which was despatched from New 
York to root out a nest of rebel 
privateers, which preyed upon the 
trade of that city from Little Egg 
Harbour in the Jerseys. His troops 
only amounted to 300 men; and 
as the armament was delayed by 
contrary winds, the enemy managed 
to get away with some of their 
larger vessels. The remainder, 
however, were burnt, to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve, by the sailors ; 
while the soldiers destroyed the 
haunts and storehouses of their 
crews on shore. Meanwhile a de- 
serter brought intelligenee that 
Pulaski, a Polish adventurer in 
the service of the Congress, lay 
up the country with three com- 
panies of foot, three troops of 
horse, a detachment of artillery, 
and one field-piece, and that he 
had neglected to occupy a nar- 
row bridge over a gully or creek 
about half a mile in his front. 
This news immediately decided 
Ferguson to attempt a surprise, 
though the enterprise was beyond 
the scope of his instructions. In 
his report—in forwarding which 
Sir Henry Clinton described him 
as “that very zealous and active 
officer”—he says, that although an 
immediate return had been ordered, 
“as the wind still detained us,” 
and so tempting a prize lay near, 
“I prevailed upon Captain Collins 
to enter into my design, and em- 
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ploy an idle day in an attempt that 
was to be made with safety, and 
with a probability of success. Ac- 
cordingly, at eleven last night, 250 
men were embarked, and after 
rowing ten miles, landed at four 
this morning within a mile of the 
defile, which we happily secured, 
and leaving 50 men for its defence, 
pushed forward upon the infantry 
of this legion, cantoned in three 
different houses, who we almost 
entirely cut to pieces. We num- 
bered among their dead about 50, 
and several officers, among whom, 
we learn, are a lieutenant-colonel, 
acaptain, and an adjutant. It being 
a night attack, little quarter could 
of course be given, so that there 
are only five prisoners. As a rebel 
colonel, Proctor, was within two 
miles, with a corps of artillery, two 
brass twelve-pounders, one three- 
pounder, and the militia of the 
country, I thought it hazardous, 
with 200 men, without artillery or 
support, to attempt anything fur- 
ther, particularly after Admiral 
Gambier’s letter. 

“ The rebels attempted to harass 
us in our retreat, but with great 
modesty, so that we returned at 
our leisure, and re-embarked in se- 
curity. 

“ The captain who bas come over 
to us is a Frenchman named Brom- 
ville. He and the deserters inform 
us that Mr. Pulaski has, in public 
orders, lately directed no quarter 
to be given; and it was, therefore, 
with particular satisfaction that the 
detachment marched against a man 
capable of issuing an order so un- 
worthy of a gentleman and a soldier. 
a We had an opportunity of de- 
stroying part of the baggage and 
equipage of Pulaski’s legion by burn- 
ing their quarters ; but as the houses 
belonged to some inoffensive Quak- 
ers, who, I am afraid, may have suf- 
ficiently suffered already in the con- 
fusion of a night’s scramble, I 
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know, sir, you will think with us 
that the injury to be thereby done 
to the enemy would not have com- 
pensated for the sufferings of these 
innocent people.” An American 
historian, in treating of this expe- 
dition, declares that the British, 
“ cumbering themselves with no pri- 
soners, killed all they could,” but 
takes no notice of the consideration 
shown by troops flushed with suc- 
cess for the votaries of the unpopu- 
lar doctrine of peace-at-any-price. 

When Sir Henry Clinton ad- 
vanced in the following spring to 
dislodge the enemy from the posts 
of Stony Point and Verplanks 
Neck, Captain Ferguson was de- 
tached with a special command 
before the army, and became a 
busy actor in the subsequent opera- 
tions. Stony Point was more than 
once taken and retaken, being ap- 
parently easy to carry, but difficult 
to hold; and as it appeared that 
these vicissitudes in its fortunes 
were due to a defect in the works, 
the charge of reforming or supply- 
ing that defect was intrusted to 
Ferguson,—“ an appointment un- 
usual, as he did not belong to the 
corps of engineers, who, neverthe- 
less, do not seem to have taken 
umbrage at it.” 

He was now major; and that he 
might erect what works he thought 
proper, it was proposed that he 
should remain in the defence of the 
place. Flattered with this oppor- 
tunity to execute what he had often 
been meditating, he proceeded to 
realise some of his favourite ideas ; 
and while he looked for an attack 
with all the anxiety of a person 
who waits the result of an interest- 
ing experiment, he had the morti- 
fication to receive an order to 
evacuate Stony Point and join 
the army at New York, now des- 
tined to carry the war into a 
different quarter of the continent. 
In a letter to a friend on that occa- 


sion, full of regret, he says: “ Never 
did a fond mother leave her fa- 
vourite child with more reluctance 
than I did that place.” He had, 
however, the consolation of promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in America, and the pros- 
pect of employment elsewhere, 
Although his engineering activity 
was put a stop to, his energies 
were to find another and even 
more congenial field for exercise. 
South Carolina had been decided 
on as the sphere of the principal 
operations of 1780, and a powerful 
army was despatched from New 
York by sea for the reduction of 
Charleston. A small force, under 
Major-General Paterson, was landed 
at Tybee, in Georgia, with orders 
to penetrate into South Carolina, it 
being desired that his advance should 
receive the attention of the enemy, 
while the rest of the army again 
put to sea, and suddenly appeared 
before the city, which was the 
objective of their operations. Pat- 
erson’s route lay through a very 
difficult country, and on his flanks 
moved Major Ferguson with a 
corps of riflemen, and Major Coch- 
rane with the infantry of the 
British légion. Their duties were 
to reconnoitre the districts round, 
clear them of enemies, and collect 
boats and waggons for the use of 
the main body. One incident of 
this advance indicates how it was 
that Ferguson contrived to obtain 
such an ascendancy over the hearts 
of those with whom fortune brought 
him into contact, and testifies to 
his courage and composure. He 
and Cochrane had taken different 
routes, when they heard that one 
Macpherson was in command of a 
large body of rebels at his own 
plantation on the road to Charles- 
ton. Both determined simultane- 
ously to surprise the place; but 
Ferguson reached it first, found it 
evacuated, and took up his quarters 
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there. In the night Cochrane ar- 
rived, and immediately attacked, 
while Ferguson’s detachment pre- 
pared to repulse what they believed 
to be an attempt of the Americans 
to retake the post.  ‘“ Ferguson— 
as usual at the head of his men— 
attempting to parry a bayonet with 
his sword, received a thrust in the 
only arm of which he had any use; 
but while he raised his voice to en- 
courage his men, he was known to 
his friend Major Cochrane, who 
puta stop to the conflict. Fergu- 
son called for the man who had 
wounded him, and giving him a 
piece of money, commended his 
alacrity, saying: ‘ We should have 
known our friends sooner from 
their mode of attack.’ ” 

This wound, in the climate of 
the Southern States, for some time 
threatened him with the loss of 
his other arm. But he continued 
his march, riding between two 
orderlies, and often obliged, to have 
the command of his horse, to hold 
the reins in his teeth; and as 
soon as the wound improved, he 
again took the field. During the 
siege of Charleston, he was em- 
ployed, along with Colonel Tarleton, 
in clearing the country of parties 
of the enemy, who endeavoured to 
harass the besieging army; and on 
one occasion, falling in with an 
American convoy, he took 200 
horses, 40 waggons, all their bag- 
gage, spare arms, and accoutrements, 
with 50 prisoners, without the loss 
of a man. It was owing to their 
association at this time that Fergu- 
son and. Tarleton have frequently 
had their names coupled as the 
most dashing leaders of light troops 
and irregulars that the contest with 
the revolted colonies produced. 
Tarleton was unequalled as a wield- 
er of cavalry, Ferguson unrivalled 
as a commander of riflemen; and 
by the rapidity of their movements 
and the valour of their attack they 
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became a terror to the disaffected. 
“ Ferguson,” observes Washington 
Irving in his ‘ Life of Washington,’ 
“ was a fit associate for Tarleton in 
hardy scrambling partisan enter- 
prise: equally intrepid and deter- 
mined, but cooler, and more open 
to impulses of humanity.” 

The American generals had es- 
tablished a chain of posts to keep 
up the connection between the 
beleaguered city of Charleston and 
the districts in which they were 
supreme, to enable them to com- 
municate with the garrison, and to 
afford supplies and reinforcements. 
These the British commander de- 
termined to destroy; and the sur- 
prise of the strongest and most dis- 
tant of them, that commanded by 
General Huger at Monk’s Corner, 
was intrusted to Tarleton and 
Ferguson. It was completely sue- 
cessful; large captures were made, 
and the rebel force put to the sword, 
made prisoners, or dispersed. In 
the course of the marauding, some 
dragoons. of the British legion 
broke into a house and insulted 
some ladies residing there. The 
ladies were rescued, and despatched 
in a carriage to a place of safety, 
and the dragoons apprehended. 
“ Major Ferguson, we are told, was 
for putting the dragoons to instant 
death ;” but Colonel Webster, a su- 
perior officer, who had by this time 
arrived, did not think his powers 
went that length, and they were 
sent to headquarters and flogged. 
“ We gladly record one instance,” 
says Washington Irving, who nar- 
rates the incident, “in which the 
atrocities which disgraced this in- 
vasion met with some degree of 
punishment; and we honour the 
rough soldier Ferguson for the 
fiat of ‘instant death,’ with which 
he would have requited the most 
infamous and dastardly outrage that 
brutalises warfare.” 

After the surrender of Charles- 
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ton, dispositions were made to con- 
solidate and organise the recovered 
province, and Ferguson was chosen 
for a service for which he had 
peculiar qualifications, and which 
gave a curious practical illustration 
of the views he had expressed in 
early years on the militia question. 
Under widely different conditions, 
and in a far-distant scene, he was 
to exhibit some of those qualities 
which, more than a century before, 
had enabled the great Montrose to 
achieve such astonishing results 
with materials previously neglected 
or regarded with contempt. Among 
the inhabitants of the Carolinas, 
where not a few Scottish High- 
landers had settled, there were 
many loyalists or ‘“ Tories;” for, 
by a strange coincidence, the old 
English party names had _ been 
applied to the two great sections 
into which American society was 
then divided. Ferguson’s genius 
inspired him to utilise the military 
force which here lay dormant; and 
when the scheme of “arming the 
well-affected in their own defence” 
took shape, he was appointed major 
to the 71st Regiment (Fraser’s 
Highlanders) on the British estab- 
lishment, and with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in America, in- 
trusted with the duty of marshall- 
ing the militia over a large tract 
of country. In the proclamations 
he issued in his new character of 
administrator, he called upon the 
people of South Carolina to re- 
store the civil government of their 
country under the favourable con- 
ditions then offered by the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain. 
A numerous militia was soon en- 
rolled, who “followed Ferguson 
with the utmost spirit and con- 
fidence.” They were allowed to 
name their own officers, who also 
acted as civil magistrates; and 
every endeavour was made to se- 
cure that these appointments should 
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only be given to fit and proper 
persons. 

“ Ferguson,” says his biographer, 
“exercised his genius in devising 
a summary of the ordinary tactics 
for the use of this militia; and had 
them divided in every district into 
two classes—one of the young men, 
the single and unmarried, who 
should be ready to join the king’s 
troops, to repel any enemy that 
might invest the province; an- 
other of the aged and heads of 
families, who should be ready to 
unite in defending their own town- 
ships, habitations, and farms. In 
his progress among them he soon 
gained on their confidence, by the 
attention he paid to the interests 
of the well-affected, and by his 
humanity to the families of those 
who were in arms against him.” 

“The precise point,” remarks 
Lord Bolingbroke in a striking 
passage, “at which the scales of 
power turn, like that of the solstice 
in either tropic, is imperceptible to 
common observation; and in one 
case as in the other, some progress 
must be made in the new direction 
before the change is perceived.” 
But when in after-ycars events are 
traced back to their causes, and 
the period of equilibrium between 
the opposing forces is narrowed by 
diligent investigation, the interest 
heightens as the crisis is approach- 
ed. It is emphatically so in the 
case of the events we are about to 
trace; for competent judges have 
expressed the opinion, that on the 
success of the Southern campaign 
of 1780 dgpended the integrity 
of the British empire. ‘“ We are 
come,” says Bancroft, the American 
historian, in dealing with this phase 
of the great struggle, “to the series 
of events which closed the Ameri- 
can contest, and restored peace to 
the world. In Europe the sov- 
ereigns of Prussia, of Austria, of 
Russia, were offering their media- 
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tion; the United Netherlands were 
struggling to preserve their neu- 
trality ; France was straining every 
nerve to cope with her rival in the 
four quarters of the globe; Spain 
was exhausting her resources for 
the conquest of Gibraltar; but 
the incidents which overthrew the 
ministry of North, and reconciled 
Great Britain to America, had their 
springs in South Carolina.” 

In the second week of Septem- 
ber Lord Cornwallis -commenced 
his march towards North Carolina, 
having detached Ferguson to the 
western confines of South Carolina, 
The latter had with him his own 
corps of light infantry, and a body 
of royalist militia, his force being 
variously estimated at from 400 to 
1200 men. “His orders were,” 
says Washington Irving, “to skirr 
the mountain country between the 
Catawba and the Yadkin, harass 
the Whigs, inspirit the Tories, and 


embody the militia under the royal 


banner. He had been 
chosen for this military tour as be- 
ing calculated to gain friends by his 
conciliating disposition and man- 
ners, and his address to the people 
of the country was in that spirit: 
‘We come, not to make war upon 
women and children, but to give 
them money and relieve their dis- 
tresses.’”’ From other sources we 
learn that he added, “he hoped 
they would excuse him, if meeting 
with their husbands or brothers 
in the field, he should use them a 
little more roughly.” “Ferguson, 
however,” continues the American 
author, “had a loyal hatred of 
Whigs, and to his standard flocked 
many rancorous Tories, besides out- 
laws and other desperadoes ; so that, 
with all his conciliating intentions, 
his progress through the country 
was attended by many exasperating 
excesses.” , 
Moving on Cornwallis’s left, he 
had advanced to Ninety-six, “ act- 
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ing with vigour and success against 
different bodies of the rebels,” when 
he was informed by Colonel Brown, 
who commanded the royal forces 
at Augusta in Georgia, that a body 
of rebels under one Clark, who had 
been repulsed in an attack on that 
post, were retreating by the back 
settlements of Carolina, Brown 
added that he was going to hang 
on their rear, and if Ferguson would 
cut across their route, they might 
be intercepted and dispersed. As 
this was consistent with his general 
duty, he “gave way to his usual 
ardour,” and pushed on into Tryon 
County. He was more adventurous 
than his comrade, and meanwhile 
the clouds were gathering thick 
about him. Near the Broad River 
his party encountered a body of 
Americans, “ pursued them to the 
foot of the mountains, and left them 
no chance of safety but by fleeing 
beyond the Alleghanies.” They 
spread the account in these regions 
of Ferguson’s force, its distance 
from its supports, and the possi- 
bility of overwhelming it before 
succour could arrive. Numerous 
bodies of backwoodsmen and others 
were already in arms, with the in- 
tention of seizing presents intended 
for the Cherokees, which were un- 
derstood to be but slightly guarded 
at Augusta. The leaders of this 
“western army” sent expresses to 
their friends in south-western 
Virginia and North Carolina, who 
soon joined them. This formidable 
gathering made Brown discontinue 
his pursuit of Clark, and return to 
his station at Augusta; but of this 
Ferguson at first had no _ intelli- 
gence, and continued his advance 
into the lion’s jaws. When he 
became aware of the state of affairs, 
he halted, and began to fall back 
towards Cornwallis. “Threatened,” 
says Washington Irving, “by a 
force so superior in numbers and 
fierce in hostility, Ferguson issued 
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an address to rouse the Tories. 
‘The Backwater men,’ said he, ‘ have 
crossed the mountain; Macdowell, 
Hampton, Shelby, and Cleveland are 
at their head. If you choose to be 
trodden upon for ever and ever by 
a set of mongrels, say so at once, 
and let women look out for real 
men to protect them. If you de- 
sire to live and bear the name of 
men, grasp your arms in a moment 
and run to camp.’” He at once 
determined what course to pursue. 
Of the parties opposed to him he 
wrote thus to Cornwallis :— 

“They are become an object of 
consequence. I should hope for 
success against them myself; but, 
numbers compared, that must be 
doubtful. Three or four hundred 
good soldiers, part dragoons, would 
finish the business. Something 
must be done soon. This is their 
last push in this quarter.” On 
receipt of this letter, Cornwallis at 
once set Tarleton in motion with 
the light infantry, the British 
legion, and a‘three-pounder; and it 
is easy to imagine with what alac- 
rity that dashing officer would press 
forward to the succour of his friend. 
But unfortunately a previous de- 
spatch, in which Ferguson had 
“earnestly expressed his wish to 
cover a country in which there 
were so many well-affected inhab- 
itants,” and for that purpose an- 
nounced his intention to make a 
stand on King’s Mountain— the 
name ought to have been a good 
omen—fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and they hastened to overwhelm 
him. At Cowpens, on Broad River, 
the western army was joined by 
Williams, another American leader, 
who with 450 horsemen had been 
acting against Ferguson. The com- 
bined force has been described as 
“a swarm of backwoodsmen, the 
wild and fierce inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky, and other settlements west- 
wards of the mountains, under the 


Colonels Campbell and Boon; with 
those of Helston, Powell’s Valley, 
Barclay, Bottetourt, Augusta, and 
Fincastle, under the Colonels Cleve- 
land, Shelby, Sivier, Williams, 
Brand, and Lacy.” They mounted 
alarge proportion of their force on 
fleet horses, and hurried on in 
hot haste. King’s Mountain was 
a strong position; but it had the 
fatal defect of Majuba Hill, for 
the sides were clothed with wood, 
which afforded cover to the assail- 
ants, and specially favoured their 
style of fighting. The trees were 
lofty forest ones, and among them 
were strewn large boulders and 
rocks. “As the Americans drew 
nearer, they could occasionally, 
through openings of the woodland, 
descry the glittering of arms along 
a level ridge forming the crest of 
King’s Mountain. This Ferguson 
had made his stronghold, boasting 
that ‘if all the rebels in hell 
should attack him, they would not 
drive him from it.’”’ The Americans 
formed themselves into four col- 
umns, and proceeded to attack from 
al] the points of the compass. For 
ten minutes “a furious and bloody 
battle” was kept up, with the two 
central columns alone; then the 
others chimed in, and for fifty-five 
minutes more there was an almost 
incessant fire, while “the regulars 
with their bayonets could make 
only a momentary impression.” 
Ramsay, the American historian 
of the Revolution in Carolina, who 
was himself a member of Congress, 
and wrote soon after the events he 
describes, and before the passions 
of the great struggle had subsided, 
but who yet speaks with the high- 
est respect of the British command- 
er, relates how, when the picket 
was driven in on the main body, 
“Colonel Ferguson with the great- 
est bravery ordered his men to 
charge ;” how that charge had no 
sooner been successful than another 
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body of Americans, “from an un- 
expected quarter, poured in a well- 
directed fire;” how “the British 
bayonet was again successful, and 
caused them also to fall back;” and 
how, when another relay of adver- 
saries “ascended the mountain, 
and renewed the attack from that 
eminence, Colonel Ferguson, whose 
conduct was equal to his courage, 
presented a new front, and was 
again successful; but all his exer- 
tions were unavailing.” He is 
said to have encouraged his men 
with a silver whistle, “ which 
was heard sounding everywhere 
through the din of the conflict.” 
But Washington Irving’s descrip- 
tion is so. graphic that we can- 
not resist quoting it: “ Fergu- 
son, exasperated at being thus 
hunted into his mountain fastness, 
had been chafing in his rocky lair, 
and meditating a furious sally. He 
now rushed out with his regulars, 
made an impetuous charge with 
the bayonet, and dislodging his as- 
sailants from their coverts, began 
to drive them down the mountain, 
they not having a bayonet among 
them. He had not proceeded far 
when a flanking fire was opened by 
one of the other divisions: facing 
about and attacking this, he was 
again successful, when a third fire 
was opened from another quarter. 
Thus as fast as one division gave 
way before the bayonet, another 
came to its relief; while those who 
had given way, rallied and returned 
to the charge. Ferguson 
found that he was completely in 
the hunter’s toils—beset on every 
side; but he stood bravely at bay, 
until the ground around him was 
strewed with the killed and wound- 
ed, picked off by the fatal rifle. 
His men were at length broken, 
and retreated in confusion along 
the ridge. He galloped from place 
to place, endeavouring to rally them, 
when a rifle-ball brought him to the 
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ground, and his white horse was 
seen careering down the mountain 
without a rider.” 

“Resistance,” remarks Ramsay, 
“on the part of Colonel Ferguson, 
was in vain, but his unconquerable 
spirit refused to surrender. After 
repulsing a succession of adver- 
saries pouring in their fire from 
new directions, this distinguished 
officer received a mortal wound.” 

“He had,” says Dr. Adam Fer- 
gusson, “two horses killed under 
him, while he remained untouched 
himself ; but he afterwards received 
a number of wounds, of which it is 
said any one was mortal, and drop- 
ping from his horse, expired while 
his foot yet hung in the stirrup. 
The spirit which thus refused to 
be subdued, being now no more, 
the officer on whom the command 
devolved, though brave and eqnal 
to the trust, was compelled to ac- 
cept of quarter for himself and the 
few men that remained under his 
command.” 

Poetic fantasy might find a sub- 
ject for meditation in the fact that 
the device of the house of Hano- 
ver, the riderless white horse, should 
have been the emblem of victory to 
the rebel host on this well-contested 
field! “The army of mountaineers,” 
observes Washington Irving, “ were 
little aware of the importance of the 
achievement. The battle of King’s 
Mountain, inconsiderable as it was 
in the numbers engaged, turned the 
tide of Southern warfare. . . . It 
changed the aspect of the war. 
Cornwallis had hoped to step with 
ease from one Carolina to the other, 
and from these to the conquest of 
Virginia: he had now no choice 
but to retreat.” 

Ferguson’s famous companion, 
the redoubted Tarleton, has left a 
narrative of the campaigns of 1780 
and 1781; and as he was in com- 
mand of the force sent too late to 
Ferguson’s relief, and had special 
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opportunities of investigating “the 
mortifying news” of his “ melan- 
choly fate,” it is important to notice 
that he substantially corroborates 
the hostile annalists in their ac- 
count of the battle, and wholly in 
their estimate of its importance. 
“Ferguson occupied the most 
favourable position he could find, 
and waited the attack. The action 
commenced at four o’clock in the 
afternoon on the 7th of October, 
and was disputed with great bravery 
near an hour, when the death of 
the gallant Ferguson threw his 
whole corps into total confusion. 
No effort was made after this event 
to resist the enemy’s barbarity, or 
revenge the fall of their leader. ... 
The mountaineers, it is reported, 
used every insult and indignity 
after the action towards the dead 
body of Major Ferguson, and exer- 
cised horrid cruelties on the prison- 
ers. . . . The destruction of Fer- 
guson and his corps marked the 
period and the extent of the first 
expedition into North Carolina.” 
Dr. Fergusson corroborates Tar- 
leton’s statement as to the conduct 
of the victors. “The body lay 
stripped on the ground, while the 
men lately under his command, now 
prisoners of war, desired leave to 
bury his remains with what they 
termed the honours of a soldier’s 
grave; but this request, addressed 
to the recent feelings of a ferocity 
which resented the opposition even 
of the most generous enemy, was 
refused. This token of respect and 
affection, however, was paid to the 
deceased by the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring village, who, having 
experienced his humanity, gave the 
body a decent interment in their 
own burying-ground.” And we 
have come onacurious confirmation 
of these accounts in the far-back 
pages of an American magazine 
(‘Harper’s Monthly,’ xxiv., 1862), 
in an article on “ American Histori- 


cal Trees.” The writer is describ- 
ing a visit to King’s Mountain in 
1849, and says: “I arrived near the 
battle-ground iu the afternoon when 
the clouds were breaking, and on 
horseback, attended by a resident 
in the neighbourhood, ascended the 
pleasant wooded hills to the mem. 
orable spot. In a little dell 
at the northern foot of the hill, 
whereon most of the battle was 
fought, was a clear brook laving the 
roots of an enormous tulip-tree, 
whose branches were widespread, 
‘That,’ said Mr. Leslie, my com- 
pation, ‘we call the Tory tulip- 
tree, because after the battle here 
ten Tories were hung upon these 
two lower branches.’ ‘ Were they 
not prisoners of war?’ I asked, 
‘They were taken in battle,’ he 
replied, ‘but they were too wicked 
to live’ . . . Near that tree in 
the lonely hollow of the solitary 
mountains is a humble monument to 
mark the spot where American offi- 
cers and Ferguson the leader of the 
Tories were buried. One inscrip- 
tion reads : ‘Col. Ferguson, an officer 
belonging to his Britannic Majesty, 
was here defeated and killed.’ ” 

The death of Ferguson was fatal 
to the scheme into which he had 
thrown himself so heartily ; for the 
loyalists, deprived of the leader 
whom they trusted, dared no long- 
er rise, and the republicans were 
everywhere inspirited by the event, 
aud their intercepted letters show- 
ed them as exulting over the fall 
of “the famous Ferguson.” The 
tone of jubilation which naturally 
enough pervades the American de- 
spatches shows that the significance 
of the victory was appreciated by 
their generals, if not by those who 
won it; and some of the expres- 
sions in official documents are more 
suggestive of the delight than dig- 
nity of those who wrote them, 
General Davison thus notifies the 
event to General Sumner :— 
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“Camp, Rocky River, Oct. 10. 
—Sir,—I have the pleasure of 
handing you very agreeable intel- 
ligence from the West. Ferguson, 
the great partisan, has miscarried. 
That we are assured by Mr. Tate, 
brigade-major in General Sumpter’s 
late command. The particulars 
from that gentleman’s mouth stand 
thus.” Then follows an account of 
the action, after which the General 
continues. “This blow will cer- 
tainly affect the British very con- 
siderably. The brigade-major who 
gives this was in the action. The 
above is true. The blow is great. 
I give you joy upon the occasion.” 

General Gates, in enclosing Davi- 
son and Sumner’s despatches, wrote 
of “the great and glorious news” 
they contained, and observed as to 
the effect of the battle, “ we are now 
more than even with the enemy.” 

When the report of Ferguson’s 
death reached his friends they were 
not surprised, and scarcely required 
confirmation. “If not now,” they 
said, “it must be soon, in the con- 
tinual danger to which he exposes 
himself.” “He had estimated the 
part which became him to act as 
the leader of such parties as were 
hitherto put under his charge: in 
such services he conceived that 
he was not only to project what 
should be done, but to lead in the 
execution of it. His courage was 
considerate and calm. He says in 
a letter to a friend, ‘I thank God 
more for this than for all His other 
blessings, that in every call of dan- 
ger or honour I have felt” myself 
collected and equal to the occa- 
sion.’” And replying to some ex- 
postulations of his parents, he 
wrote: “The length of our lives 
is not at our own command, how- 
ever much the manner of them 
may be. If our Creator enables us 
to act the part of men of honour, 
and to conduct ourselves with 
spirit, probity, and humanity, the 
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change to another world, whether 
now or fifty years hence, will not 
be for the worse.” 

Montaigne, writing of his friend 
De la Boétie, says, in his quaint 
but expressive manner, “ His was 
a full soul indeed, and that had 
every way a beautiful aspect: a 
soul of the old stamp, and that had 
produced great effects had fortune 
been so pleased ;” and that the ob- 
servation is not inapplicable to the 
subject of our sketch is perhaps 
borne out by the following esti- 
mates of his character. One of 
his brother officers wrote of him in 
after-years: “In private life his 
humanity and benevolence were 
conspicuous, his friendship steady 
and sincere. To a distinguished 
capacity for planning the greatest 
designs, he added the ardour neces- 
sary to carry them into execution: 
his talent for enterprise attracted 
the notice of the whole army. 
Military tactics had been his early 
and favourite study: considered as 
a scholar, his genius was solid, his 
comprehension clear, and his eru- 
dition extensive.” —(‘ Mackenzie’s 
Strictures.’) And General Stewart 
of Garth, in his book on the High- 
landers and the Highland Regi- 
ments, quotes -thus from Dr. Jack- 
son: “He possessed original ge- 
nius, was ardent and enthusiastic, 
and considered as visionary by the 
disciples of the mechanical school 
of war. By zeal, animation, and a 
liberal spirit, he gained the confi- 
dence of the mass of the people, 
and laid foundations on which the 
loyally disposed, who were numer- 
ous in the southern provinces, 
would have been organised and 
disciplined, and greatly outnum- 
bered the disaffected. No man in 
that army was better qualified for 
such a task; his ardour was not to 
be checked by common difficulties. 
Directing the conduct of men un- 
accustomed to strict discipline; in- 
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stead of commanding obedience, 
silence, and close attention to the 
routine of duty, he, with an address 
which none but a man who studies 
and applies the principle which 
regulates the actions of the human 
mind could be supposed to possess, 
led them step by step to accomplish 
the duties of experienced soldiers. 
At King’s Mountain he was over- 
whelmed by numbers, and fought 
and fell like a Spartan.” 

In all his utterances it seems as 
if we hear “the ringing of the 
Roman tread.” Yet in his char- 
acter classic fortitude was blended 
with the softer spirit of medieval 
chivalry, science co-operated with 
valour, and study came to the aid 
of genius. If Tarleton—si parvos 
licet componere magnis—might be 
called the Claverhouse of the Car- 
olinas, Ferguson was the Montrose 
of the American Revolution. Had 
his life been spared, he might have 
been of great service to his coun- 
try at a time when she was sorely 
in want of military genius, for 
there was a long series of failures 
at the outset of the great war, 
before a capable commander arose. 
But he was 
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*‘ Snatched in manhood’s prime, 
Though not before the goal of honour 


Swift ten the course but short the time 
to run! 
Oh narrow circle, but of power divine! 
— a space, but perfect in thy 
The Washington episode at 
Brandywine, and the decisiveness 
of the action at King’s Mountain, 
open a wide field for reflection. 
Had the events been different, 
would the opportunities vouchsafed 
have been met by the policy of 
North or the policy of the Pitts? 
But what a foundation might have 
been laid of that great scheme of 
imperial federation, which has 
been the dream of the best of 
British statesmen? Such musings, 
however, are far beyond the scope 
of this sketch, and we bid farewell 
to one whose life once promised 
to be more than an eddy in the 
stream, and who, from his first 
display of boyish spirit on the 
plains of Germany, down to the 
mournful but not inglorious close 
in the shade of the Tory tulip-tree 
on the slope of King’s Mountain, 
maintained the character of a 
“chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue party at Tinto was increased 
by Dr. Stirling and his wife, which 
made six instead of four as the 
master of the house had intended. 
His meaning, so far as it was a 
meaning at all and not a mere im- 
pulse, was to get John Erskine by 
himself, and with skilful art to 
worm himself into the confidence 
of that open-hearted young man. 
Torrance had a great opinion of his 
own skill in this way. He thought 
he could find out from any man the 
inmost thoughts of his mind; and 
John seemed an easy victim, a 
young fellow without suspicion, 
who might without difficulty be 
led into betraying himself. Tor- 
rance had been overawed by the 
presence of Edith, and forced into 
conviction when his wife appealed 
to his sister on the subject of John ; 
but he was without any confidence 
in the truth of others, and after a 
time he began to persuade himself 
that Lady Car’s denial was not 
final, and that probably he should 
find out from John himself some- 
thing that would modify her tale. 
When he heard that his wife had 
added to the party, he was furious. 
“T never said [ wanted more people 
asked,” he said. “If I had wanted 
people asked, I should have let 
you know. What do I want with 
a country parson, or minister, or 
whatever you call him? When I’m 
ill you can send for the minister. 
Ive got nothing to say to him at 
present. It is for yourself, of 
course, you want him. When 
there’s nobody better, he does to 
try your arts on, Lady Car.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Car, with a 
faint smile, “I allow that I like to 
talk to him—for lack of a better, as 


you say.” Sometimes she had spirit 
enough to be what he called aggra- 
vating, and Torrance grew red with 
a sense of scorn implied. He was 
not stupid enough, seeing that he 
was so little clever. He knew so 
much as to be constantly conscious 
that he was below the mark. 

“ Confound it !” he said, “if you 
were to talk to your husband, it 
would show more sense; but of 
course that* would not answer your 
purpose.” Why it would not an- 
swer her purpose he had not any 
idea; but it is not always necessary, 
especially in controversy, to know 
what you yourself mean, and Carry 
did not inquire. Sometimes she 
was aggravating, but sometimes she 
showed the better part of valour, 
and held her peace. That was al- 
ways the wise way. And accord- 
ingly there were six people who sat 
down to the banquet at Tinto. It 
was truly a banquet though the 
party was so small. The table was 
covered with plate, huge silver 
epergnes, and loads of old-fashioned 
metal,—not old-fashioned, it must 
be recollected, in the right way, 
but in the wrong way—monstrosi- 
ties of the age of William IV. or of 
the last George. Lady Caroline’s 
taste had been quite inoperative so 
far as these ornaments were con- 
cerned. Her husband knew that 
she made light of them, and this 
usually influenced him in the long- 
run. But he knew also what they 
had cost, and would not yield a 
hair’s-breadth. The table groaned 
under them as on the greatest feast- 
days; and Mrs. Stirling, if nobody 
else, was always deeply impressed. 
“T tell the Doctor it’s as good as 
reading a book upon the East to see 
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that grand camel and the silver 
palm-trees,” this excellent lady said. 
She thought it became a minister’s 
wife to show a special interest in 
the East. 

“ Well, it’s not often they’re seen 
in the east—of Scotland, Mrs. Stir- 
ling,” said Tinto, with his large 
langh. He had made the joke 
before. 

“Oh fie, Mr. Torrance! ye must 
not be profane,” Mrs. Stirling said : 
and they both laughed with a cer- 
tain zest. Very few of Lady Car’s 
guests admired the palm-trees; but 
Mrs. Stirling, by a blessed dispensa- 
tion of Providence, was always cap- 
able of this effort. “I hear they are 
not much in the way of art,” Tor- 
rance said— “people are ill to 
please nowadays; but they’re pure 
metal, and if they were only valued 
at so much an ounce . 

“You may well say they’re ill to 
please. Bless me, Mr. Torrance! one 
of them would be a fortune—just a 
fortune at that rate. When my 
little Jeanie is of an age to be 
married you must lock up these 
fine things, or there’s no saying what 
I might be tempted to; but you 
never would miss one when there’s 
so many,” Mrs. Stirling said. It 
was a dispensation of Providence. 
The Doctor himself devoutly wished 
he had his wife’s faculty of admira- 
tion, when, after keeping her host 
in good humour all the evening, 
she withdrew with Lady Car, giv- 
ing him a warning glance. All 
three of the ladies addressed warn- 
ing glances to the gentlemen left 
behind. Even Nora, who had not 
spoken three words to John, and 
had, as she said almost spitefully to 
herself, nothing whatever to do with 
him, could not help warning him 
with her eyes to keep the peace. 

Now this was the time which 
Torrance had looked forward to, 
when he should cross-examine the 
new-comer, and get to the rights of 


the story respecting John’s previous 
acquaintance with his wife. He 
was balked and he was angry, and 
all at once it became apparent to 
him that this was Lady Car’s de- 
sign, and that she had done it to 
screen herself. ‘ Doctor, you like 
a good glass of wine,” he said; 
‘* all parsons do, whatever be the cut 
of the cloth. Here’s some stuff that 
will soon lay you under the table— 
unless you're seasoned like Erskine 
here, and me.” 

“T must take care, then, to give 
that stuff a wide berth,” the Doctor 
said gravely, yet with a smile. 

“Ay, ay, but you must drink 
fair. We'll be having you take 
shelter with the ladies. 1 don’t 
mean to let Erskine off so easy. 
This is his first dinner in my house. 
It ought to have been a state dinner, 
you know—all the big-wigs in the 
county; but Erskine and Lady 
Car are old friends. I think you 
knew the family intimately at— 
where was the place ?” 

“T met Miss Lindores, as she 
was then, in Switzerland,” said 
John, curtly. “It was to you that 
I was to apply, Dr. Stirling, for par- 
ticulars about the asylum Lord Lin- 
dores is so much interested in.” 

“And a most important work,” 
said Dr. Stirling. “It is a strange 
thing to think of in a country so 
well gifted as this by Providence, 
and with so much __ intelligence, 
what a balance we have on the 
other side! You'll have noticed 
almost every village has a ‘natu- 
ral’? as the people call them,—a 
half-witted, innocent creature like 
Davie Gellatley in ‘ Waverley.’” 

“What did yon say was the 
name of the place ?” said Torrance. 
“I’m bent on making notes of all 
the places Lady Car’s been in. 
She’s a poet, you know, Some 
time or other they will be wanted 
for her biography, don’t you see?” 

“TI have observed,” said John, 
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answering Torrance only with a 
little bow—“I have noticed al- 
ready one or two. Could nothing 
be done for them ?” 

“ But you don’t answer me,” said 
Torrance, “and when I tell you my 
motive! That’s my father-in-law’s 
last fad. What is he so anxious 
about the daft folk for, Dr. Stirling ? 
Is it a fellow-feeling?” he stopped 
to laugh, making the table ring. 
“ He was at me for my support, and 
to write to the convener. Not I! 
I told him they had done well 
enough up to my time, and they 
would do well enough after my time. 
What are we to put ourselves about 
for? can you tell me that?” 

“It is a disgrace to the county,” 
said Dr. Stirling. ‘ No wonder the 
Earl was horrified, that has seen 
things managed so differently. Mr. 


Erskine, if you will come and see 
me, I will tell you all about it. 


Sir John stands out, just because 
the idea is new to him, not from 
any real objection—for he’s a good 
man and a charitable man at heart.” 

“You don’t wonder at me, Doc- 
tor,” said Torrance. ‘“ Do you think 
I’m not a good man or acharitable ? 
l’m standing out too. I’m saying, 
what should we put ourselves about 
for? It’s not us that makes them 
daft. And what’s done for the 
county up to our time may do now. 
Little Tam, he can see to that: 
let him have the paying of it; it 
is not an amusement I’m fond 
of ” 

“And yet, Mr. Torrance,” said 
the Doctor,—* and yet—you'll ex- 
cuse me—here’s what would almost 
build the place “4 

This was an exaggeration, It 
was founded upon his wife’s naive 
admiration of the Tinto plate; but 
it did not displease the proud owner 
of all those pounds of silver. Ile 
laughed. 

“You may take your word, it 
will never build the place, nor any 
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such place,” he said. “No, Doctor, 
that’s not my line—nor the Earl’s 
either, trust me. If you think he 
would strip his table or empty his 
purse for all the idiots in Scotland, 
you're mistaken. You think it’s 
all benevolence and public spirit. 
Not a bit! He means to run Rin- 
toul for the county, and it’s popu- 
larity he’s wanting. There’s always 
wheels within wheels. My father- 
in-law thinks he’s a very clever 
man,—and so he is, I suppose. 
They’re a clever family ; but I can 
see through them, though they 
don’t think much of me.” 

Torrance had already consumed 
a good deal of wine. He had been 
crossed in his purpose, and his 
temper roused. His dark face was 
flushed, and his light eyes staring. 
Both his companions were men 
entirely out of sympathy with him. 
who were there because they could 
not help it, and who listened ra- 
ther with angry shame that they 
should be parties to such discourse, 
than with any amiable desire to 
cover his shortcomings. They did 
not look at each other, but a slight 
uneasy movement on the part of 
both was as good as a mutual con- 
fidence, and both began to speak 
at once, with an anxious attempt 
to put an end to these unseemly 
revelations. 

“ What fine weather we’ve been 
having for the crops!” said Dr. Stir- 
ling. And, “I wish you'd tell me 
what flies you use about here. I 
have had no luck at all on the 
river,” cried Jobn. 

But their host was on his mettle, 
and felt himself a match for them 
both. “As for the weather, I’ve 
no land in my own hands—not 
such a fool! and I don’t care a 
that for the crops! Flies! you 
may have the finest in the world, 
but without sense you'll make no- 
thing of them. Come with me, 
aud I'll let you see how to make 
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them bite. But as I was saying,” 
Torrance went on, elevating his 
voice, “if you think his lordship 
is bent on the good of the county, 
you are mistaken, I can tell you. 
He means to get the seat for Rin- 
toul. And who’s Rintoul, to repre- 
sent a county like this? A boy, in 
the first place—not fledged yet; 
what I call fledging. And knows 
nothing about what we want. How 
should he? He never was in the 
county in his life till four or five 
years ago. You would have thought 
a man like old Lindores, that has 
been about the world, would have 
had more sense. That’s just it; 
a man knocks about these little 
foreign places, and he thinks he 
knows the world. Now there’s me. 
I would not take the trouble of 
Parliament, not for any inducement. 
It’s no object tome. I prefer quiet 
and my own way. There’s nothing 
that any Ministry could give me, 
neither office nor rise in life. I’m 
content to be Torrance of Tinto, 
as my father was before me: but at 
all events, I am one that knows 
the county and its wavs. I could 
tell them what’s wanted for Scot- 
land. But no! a boy like Rintoul 
that knows nothing—without sense 
or experience,—he’s the man. My 
father-in-law, for so clever as he is, 
has awful little sense.” 

“There is no seat vacant as yet,” 
said Dr. Stirling; “ we might leave 
that question, Tinto, till the time 
comes.” 

“That’s your old-fashioned way,” 
said Torrance; “but his lordship 
is a man of his century, as they 
call it. He'll not wait till the last 
moment. He’ll get himself known 
as the friend of Liberal measures, 
and all that. All his tools are in 
the fire now; and when the time 
comes to use them, they’ll be hot 
and handy.” Then he laughed, turn- 
ing his eyes from one to another. 
“ You’re his tools,” he said. 
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It was not possible for either of 
the listeners to conceal the irritation 
with which they received this snd- 
den shot. They looked at each 
other this time with a sudden 
angry consultation. Dr. Stirling 
touched his empty glass significant- 
ly with the forefinger of one hand, 
and held up the other as a warning, 
“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that 
it would be an excellent thing about 
this time of the night to join the 
ladies. It will very soon be time 
for my wife and me to go,” 

“He is afraid of his wife, you 
see, Erskine,” said Torrance, with 
his laugh. ‘“ We're all that. Keep 
out of the noose as long as you 
can, my lad. You may be very 
thankful for what you’ve missed, 
as well as what you’ve got.” 

“JT suppose you mean something 
by what you are saying, Mr. Tor- 
rance,” said John, “ but I do not 
understand what it is.” 

Upon this Torrance laughed 
louder than before. “He’s con- 
founded sly—confounded sly. He’ll 
not let on he knows—that’s because 
you’re here, Doctor. Join the ladies, 
as you say—that is far the best 
thing you can do—and Erskine and 
I will have a glass more.” 

“ A great deal better not, Tinto,” 
said the Doctor; “ you know it’s 
not the fashion now: and Lady 
Caroline will wonder what’s become 
of us. It’s a little dark down the 
avenue, and my wife is nervous. 
You must come and shake hands 
with her before she goes.” 

Both the guests rose, but the 
master of the house kept his seat. 
“Come, Erskine, stay a bit, and 
tell me about—about—what was 
the name of the place? Let the 
Doctor go. He has his sermon to 
write, no doubt, and his wife to 
please. Go away, Doctor, we’ll join 
you presently,” Torrance said, giv- 
ing him a jocular push towards the 
door. “Come, Erskine, here’s a 
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new bottle I want your opinion of. 
If you ever drank a glass of claret 
like it, it will be a wonder to me.” 

John stood hesitating for a mo- 
ment. Then he took his seat again. 
If he was to quarrel with this 
fellow, better, he thought, to have 
it out. 

“You want to question me,” he 
said; “then do so simply, and you 
shall have my answer. I am 
unaware what the point is; but 
whatever it is, speak .out—I do 
not understand hints. I am quite 
at your service if I can furnish you 
with any information.” 

“Go away,Doctor,”’ said Torrance, 
with another push. “Tell them 
we're coming. I'll be in time to 
shake hands with Mrs. Stirling: 
join the ladies—that’s the* right 
thing to do.” 

The minister was in a great 
strait. He stood looking from 
one to another. Then he went 
out slowly, closing the door softly 


behind him, but lingering in the 
anteroom, that if any conflict of 
voices arose, he might be at hand 


to interfere. Torrance himself was 
sobered by the gravity of the pro- 
ceeding. He did not speak imme- 
diately, but sat and stared at the 
companion with whom he was thus 
left téte-a-téte, He had not expect- 
ed that John would have courage 
to meet this interrogation; and 
notwithstanding his pertinacity, he 
was disconcerted. Erskine met his 
gaze calmly, and said, ‘“ You wanted 
to ask me some questions, I am 
quite at your disposal now.” 

“ Question ’—no, not so mucha 
question,” faltered the other, com- 
ing to himself. “I’m sure—I beg 
your pardon—no offence was meant. 
I asked—for information.” 

“ And I shall be glad to give you 
any I possess.” 

Torrance made a pause again ; 
then he burst out suddenly—* Hang 
it, man, I didn’t mean to give you 
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any offence! I asked you—there 
couldn’t be a simpler question— 
what was the name of the place 
where—you met my—you met the 
Lindores y 

‘*The place was a mountain inn 
on the way to Zermatt—a very 
secluded place. We were there 
only about six weeks, Mr. Lindores 
(then) and his family were very 
friendly to us because of my name, 
which he knew. I suppose you 
have some ulterior meaning in these 
questions. What is it? I will 
answer you in all respects, but I 
ought to know what it means first.” 

Torrance was entirely cowed. 
“Tt means nothing at all,” he said. 
“T daresay I am an idiot. I want- 
ed to know ° 

“We were there six weeks,” re- 
peated John—“an idle set of 
young men, far better pleased with 
mountain expeditions than with 
our books. We did little or noth- 
ing; but we were always delighted 
to meet a family-party so pleasant 
and friendly. There we parted, 
not knowing if we should meet 
again. I did not even know that 
Mr. Lindores had come to the title. 
When I found them here it was 
the greatest surprise to me. I had 
never even heard———” 

“ Erskine,” cried Torrance—by 
this time he had drunk several more 
glasses of wine, and was inclined to 
emotion—“ Erskine, you’re an hon- 
est fellow! Whoever likes may 
take my word for it. You're an 
honest fellow! Now my mind’s at 
rest. I might have gone on suspect- 
ing and doubting, and—well, you 
know a man never can be sure: but 
when another fellow stands up to 
him honest and straightforward—” 
he said, getting up to his feet with 
a slight lurch towards John, as if 
he would have thrown himself upon 
his shoulder; and then he laughed 
with a gurgle in his breath, and 
thrust his arm through that of his 
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reluctant guest. ‘“ We’re friends 
for life,” said Torrance; “ you’re 
an honest fellow! I always had 
a fancy for you, John Erskine. 
Letsh join the ladies, as that old 
fogy of a Doctor said.” 

The old fogy of a Doctor, who 
had been hanging about in alarm 
lest he might be called upon to 
stop a quarrel, had no more than 
time to hurry on before them and 
get inside the drawing-room door, 
before the master of the house 
pushed in, still holding John by 
the arm. “Here,” Torrance cried, 
depositing his unwilling companion 
suddenly with some force in a chair 
by Lady Caroline’s side—“ here, 
talk to her! You can talk to her 
as much as you please. An honest 


fellow—an honest fellow, Lady 
Car!” 

Then he made a somewhat doubt- 
ful step to Mrs. Stirling, and stood 
over her diffusing an atmosphere 


of wine around him. Poor ladies! 
in the drawing-room, even in this 
temperate age, how often will a 
man approach them, and sicken 
the air in their clean presence with 
fumes of wine! The minister’s 
wife was tolerant of the sins of 
the squires; but she coughed, poor 
soul, as she was enveloped in these 
powerful odours. 

“Well, Mrs. Stirling,” Torrance 
said, with cumbrous liveliness, “ your 
husband here, we could not get him 
away from his wine. We've been 
doing nothing but talk of coming 
up-stairs this quarter of an hour; 
but get the Doctor to budge from 
his wine—no! that was more than 
we could do,” and he ended with 
aloud guffaw. The Doctor’s wife 
coughed, and smiled a sickly smile 
upon the great man, and shook her 
head with a “Fie, William!” at her 
husband. “Dear me, dear me!” 
Mrs. Stirling said after, as she 
walked down the avenue with her 
Shetland shawl over her head, hold- 
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ing close by her husband’s arm, 
“when I think of poor Lady Caro- 
line, my heart’s sore. That muckle 
man! and oh, the smell of him,. 
William! You're not so particn- 
lar as you should be in that respect, 
the best of ye—but I thought I 
would have fainted with him hang- 
ing over me. And that fragile, de- 
licate bit woman!” “She should 
not have married him,’ the Doctor 
said, curtly. But his wife was a 
merciful woman; and she did not 
feel sure how far a girl would have 
been justified in refusing such a 
marriage. She shook her head, 
and said, “Poor thing!” from the 
bottom of her heart. 

“T am glad I have met with 
Mr. Torrance’s approval,” John 
said; but Carry gave him so wist- 
ful a deprecating look, that he was 
silent. And he had not yet escap- 
ed from his uncomfortable host. 
When Mrs. Stirling went away with 
her husband, Torrance, whose sole 
idea of making himself agreeable 
to a woman was by rough banter, 
transferred himself with another 
lurch to Nora. “And how’s the 
old soldier?” he said. “I sup- 
pose he’s going over all the men 
within fifty miles to see who will 
make the best husband, eh? It 
was all I could do to keep out of 
their hands when I was a bachelor. 
If they had had their will, Lady 
Car would never have had the 
chance of me: no great harm in 
that perhaps, you will say. But 
you must not be saucy, Miss Nora. 
Men are not so easy to get when 
all’s said.” 

“No, indeed,” said Nora—“ men 
like you, Mr. Torrance. I could 
not hope, you know, to be so lucky 
as Lady Car.” 

Upon this, though his head was 
not very clear, the uneasy Laird 
grew red, fearing satire. It was 
ove ag true, to his own thinking; 
ut he was enlightened enough to 
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know that Nora had another mean- 
ing. He would have liked to ay 
ish the little saucy chit, who held 
up (he thought) her little face to 
his so disdainfully in his own 
house. As lucky as Lady Car, 
indeed! She should have no luck 
at all, with that impudence of hers, 
It would serve her right if she 
never got the offer of any man. 
But he dared not say exactly 
what he thought. Conventional 
restraints, in such a case, were too 
much for the free-born wit even of 
Pat Torrance of Tinto. 

“That’s a great compliment to 
me, no doubt,” he said; “ but never 
be down-hearted. There is as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out 
of the net. There’s our neigh- 
bour here, for instance,” he said, 
stooping to speak confidentially, 
and jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder at John, with one of his 
usual bursts of laughter. “Now, 
what do you think of him, Miss 
Nora? A real honest fellow, I can 
testify, and a nice little property. 
What do you think of him ?” 

The tone was meant to be confi- 
dential, but it was loud enough 
to have reached any ear in the 
room; and it was Nora’s turn to 
redden with anger intolerable. She 
jumped up while he stood and 
laughed, shaking his sides. “ I’ve 
given her a poser there,” he said. 
“I’ve given her her answer there.” 
He could not help returning to it, 
as, much against Nora’s will, he ac- 
companied her to the door and put 
her into the little pony-carriage 
which had come for her. “You 
must think of what I say, Miss 
Nora. You would be very com- 
fortable. You'll see that’s what 
the old soldier is driving at. And 
I don’t think you could do better, 
if you'll take my advice.” 

John, who had followed down- 
stairs, not wishing to have any more 
than he could avoid of his host’s 
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society, saw the indignant coun- 
tenance of Nora looking out wrath- 
fully upon himself as the carriage 
turned from the door. What had 
he done to deserve the angry look? 
But the other, standing somewhat 
unsteadily on the steps, greeted the 
departure with a laugh that was 
loud and long. 

“One good turn deserves an- 
other,” he said. “I’ve put her 
against you, Erskine, and that’s the 
best thing I could do. Mind what 
you’re about, my fine fellow, or 
you'll fall into some snare or other. 
I would not marry, if I were you. 
You have enough for one, but it 
wouldn’t be engygh for two. If 
you manage Dalrulzian well, you 
may be very comfortable as an 
unmarried man. Take my advice. 
Of course they will all be setting 
their caps at you. There’s Aggie 
Sempill. She thought she had got 
me ; but no, I knew better. Truly 
in vain is the snare set in the sight 
of any bird. There! you’ve Scrip- 
ture for it. And now here’s Nora 
Barrington ” 

John grasped his arm violently. 
“ Be silent!” he cried in his ear. 
The butler stood on the steps be- 
hind laughing decorously under his 
breath, as in duty bound, at his 
master’s joke. John’s new groom 
at his horse’s head grinned respon- 
dent. What he would have given 
to take the big clown by the collar 
and fling him into the midst of the 
bushes! But this was not to be 
thought of. Such violent impulses 
have to be repressed nowadays. 

“Well, well, we'll name no 
names,” said Tinto. “They’ll all 
be after you; no need to name 
names. And [ll tell them all 
you're an honest fellow. Don’t 
you be led away by his lordship, 
no more than the women. Keep 
ron vote to yourself, and your 

eart to yourself, that’s my advice. 


Good night to you, John—you’re 
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a very decent fellow,” cried the big 
voice in the darkness. Torrance 
had found out that this epithet 
annoyed young Erskine, and he 
liked it all the better in conse- 
quence. He shouted it after him 
into the night, as with another 
great laugh he went back into his 
house to Lady Car. Alas, poor 
Carry! The others went away, 
shook off the disagreeable presence, 
got out of the atmosphere of his 
wine and the roar of his laugh; 
but Carry, than whom there was no 
more fastidious, delicately nurtured 
woman—Carry sat helpless, scared, 
awaiting him. Whatever happened, 
she could not run away. 

As for John, he flew down the 
avenue in the dark, taking that 
turn on the top of the scaur, which 
was allowed by everybody to be 
so dangerous, without knowing 
anything about it, guided by in- 
stinct and rage; for he had never 
been there before. When they 
had passed the danger, Peter, the 
groom, drew a long breath. “That’s 
past, the Lord be thankit!” he 
said. It was natural that Peter 
should suspect his master of sitting 
long after dinner, and sharing the 
excitement of his host. 

“ What’s past?” said John, an- 
grily ; he had nearly taken an inner 
gate, dogcart and all, as if it had 
been a fence. His horse was fresh, 
and his mind ablaze with irritation 
and impatience. ‘“ What’s past?” 
he repeated, angrily, when the 
man clambered up again to his 
side. 

“That corner, sir, they call the 
Scaur. There used to be a paling, 
but it fell to pieces, and this Laird 
—I beg your pardon, sir—young 
Tinto, that is a perfect deevil when 
he’s on a horse, would never let it 
be mended. It’s a’ cleared away, 
and there’s a grand view when 
there’s daylicht to see it, and 
doun-bye the sound o’ the river 
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roaring. If it werena for the horse’s 
feet and the rate we’re going, you 
would hear it now.” 

“You think we're going too 
fast r 

““Na—no me,” said the groom, 
cautiously, “now that I see, sir, 
you ken what’s what. But it’s a 
fickle corner in the dark. Not to 
know is maybe the best way. When 
you ken, you’re apt to be ower 
cautious or ower bold—one’s as 
bad as the ither. A wrang step, 
a bit swing out on the open, and 
there would be no help for ye, 
Neither you nor me, sir, would 
have seen a freend belonging to 
us again.” 

“Tt is unpardonable,” said John, 
“if this is so, to leave it without 
protection or notice.” 

“Well, sir, you see it’s no just 
the richt road. It’s a short cut. 
You take the left hand at thae lily- 
oaks. I thought you bid to ken, 
as you took it so bold, without a 
moment’s thought. I wouldna ad- 
vise you to do it again. Tinto, he’s 
a perfect deevil on horseback, as I 
was saying. He’s aye riding that 
way. They say he’ll break his neck 
sometime or other, he’s so wild and 
reckless—ower that scaur uf 

“ And no such great loss, either,” 
cried John, in his indignation. He 
hoped the words were not audible, 
in the rush of his horse’s hoofs and 
jingle of the harness, the moment 
they had left his lips; and he was 
annoyed by the confidential tone 
of Peter’s reply. 

“Maybe no, sir. 
ty is of that opinion. 
mair tint at Shirramuir.” 

John felt as if he had conde- 
scended to gossip with his servant 
about his neighbour, and was 
ashamed of himself. But as he 
reviewed the events of the evening, 
his pulses beat higher and higher. 
That he should have pleased this 
big bully, and received the offer of 


There’s plen- 
There was 
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his friendship, was something half 
humiliating, half ridiculous, But 
what could he do? The bonds of 
neighbourhood are stringent: that 
you must not, if possible, quarrel 
with, or markedly avoid, or put 
any slight upon, the man whose 
lands march with your own, is a 
self-evident proposition. And the 
husband of Carry Lindores! When 
John thought of this part of it, 
there escaped from him an almost 
groan of horror and pity. The rest 
of the party had dispersed, and 
were free of the big laugh, the rude 
jests, the fierce staring eyes; but 
Carry remained behind. 

Peter the groom did not feel so 
sure that his new master had 
partaken too freely of the wine at 
Tinto, which everybody knew to 
be better and stronger than wine 
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anywhere else, by the time they 
got to Dalrulzian. But he an- 
nounced that he was “just one of 
Tinto’s kind, a deevil when he’s 
behind a horse,” as he took his 
supper. This, however, was a sug- 
gestion which brought down upon 
his head the indignant displeasure 
of Bauby, who regretted audibly 
that she had kept the potatoes hot 
for such an ill-speaking loon—and 
of Rolls, who, accepting the praise 
implied, put down the superficial 
judgment of this new-comer as it 
deserved. “There will no man 
beat an Erskine for clear head and 
steady hands,” he said, “if that’s 
what you ca’ being of Tinto’s kind; 
but you'll observe, my lad, that 
we're a’ of a reasonable age, and 
I'll have nane o’ your rash opinions 

here.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Oh yes, that’s trae—I’m an old 


Tory. I’m proud of the name,” 
said Sir James, with his genial 
countenance. “If you'll believe 
me, my young friend, most changes 
are for the worse. When I re- 
member, before I went to India, 
what a cheery world it was—none 
of those new-fangled notions were 
so much as thought of—we were 
all kindly one with another, as 
country neighbours should be. The 
parish school—that was good enough 
for me. I got the most of my 
schooling there. We had a grand 
dominie— there was not a more 
learned man out of St. Andrews or 
Aberdeen. Old Robert Beatoun 
the blacksmith was at the school 
with me. We’ve been great friends 
ever since, but I cannot say that 
he ever took anything upon him 
in consequence. That’s one of 
your new-fangled notions too—to 
part all the world into classes, and 
then, when their habits are formed 


and their ways of living settled, to 
proclaim they’re all equal. No, no 
—they’re not all equal; you may 
take my word for it, though I’m no 
Solomon.” 

“T don’t think so, either, Sir 
James; but pardon me, if you found 
no evil in going to the same school 
as the old blacksmith ig 

“Not a pin, sir—not a pin 
cried the old general. “We re- 
spected each other. We were great 
friends, but not associates. I had 
my own cronies, and he had his: 
but we always respected each other. 
And do you think to sit on the 


9? 


-same bench with a wholesome coun- 


try lad in corduroy breeks was 
worse for me than being packed 
up with a set of little dandies, tak- 
ing care of their books and keeping 
their hands clean, and sent out of 
their own country till they’re made 
strangers to it, as comes to pass 
with your Eton, and the rest of 
them I ask your pardon, 
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Erskine. I forgot you were there 
yourself is 

“There is no offence,” said John. 
“T think I agree with you so far; 
but, Sir James, your theory is far 
more democratic, far more level- 
ling——”’ 

“Me democratic and levelling!” 
said Sir James. “ That will be news. 
No, no; that was all in the course 
of nature. When a lad was to be 
pushed in the world, his friends 
pushed him. You cannot do that 
now. When you saw your friend 
with a houseful of children, you 
would say to him, ‘What are you 
going to do with those fine lads of 
yours?’ and if you knew a director, 
or had infiuence to hear of a writer- 
ship, or a set of colours.—Now, 
ye cannot help on your friend’s 
boys, and ye cease to think of 
them. What little ye might do, 
ye forget to do it. Robert Beat- 
oun’s grandson, you'll tell me, got 
in high on the list for those com- 

etition-wallahs, as they call them. 
ell, I say nothing against it. 
The lad is a good lad, though he 
was never brought up in the way 
of having men under him, and 
he’ll feel the want of that when he 
gets to India. The like of me— 
we were poor enough, but we had 
always been used to be of the 
officer kind. That makes a great 
difference; and if you think we 
did our work worse for having no 
bother about examinations a 

“That has proved itself, Sir 
James. Nobody pretends to say 
it did not work well.” 

“Then why change it?” said the 
old man. “And about your hos- 
pitals and things. When there 
was a poor natural, as they call 
it, in a village, everybody was 
good to the creature; and do you 
think the honest folk that had 
known it all its life would not put 
up with it, and feel for it, more 
than servants in a hospital? When 
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we had a burden to bear, we bore 
it in those days, and did the best 
we could for our own. We didn’t 
shuffle them off on the first person’s 
shoulders that would take them up.” 

All this John had brought upon 
himself by his reference to Lord 
Lindores’s scheme. Whatever might 
be well with respect to the election, 
he had felt that there could be but 
one voice in respect to a hospital; 
but John had soon been convinced 
that in that respect also there cer- 
tainly was more than one voice. 

“But I suppose,” he said, feel- 
ing somewhat confused by this style 
of reasoning, for it was not a sub- 
ject upon which the young man 
had thought for himself,—‘“I sup- 
pose, for the suffering and miser- 
able—for those out of the common 
line of humanity, more badly off, 
less capable than their neighbours 
—hospitals are necessary.” 

“Let those that belong to them 
care for them, sir,” cried Sir James. 
“T’m saying it in no hard-hearted 
way. Do you not think that when 
a trouble is sent upon a family, it’s 
far better for the family to make 
a sacrifice—to draw close together, 
to bear it, and take care of their 
own? That’s always been my 
opinion —that was the practice 
long syne. If ye had a thorn in 
the flesh, ye supported it. When 
one was ill, the rest took care of 
him. There were no hired sick- 
nurses in those days. When ye 
had a fever, your mother nursed 
you. If you were blind or lame, 
every one would give you a little, 
and nobody grudged your meat or 
your drink. And that was how 
Scotland was kept so independent, 
and the poor folk hated debt and 
beggary. Once you give your own 
duty over to other folks, you sacrifice 
that,” the old soldier said, with con- 
viction. Sir James was of the class 
of men who are never more entirely 
at home than when they are exer- 
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cising the duties of beneficence—the 
sort of men who manage hospitals 
and establish charities by nature. 
Had the county hospital been exist- 
ing, he it was, and not Lord Lin- 
dores, who would have given time 
and trouble to it ; but Sir James was 
as full of prejudices as a hearty, 
healthy old gentleman has a right 
to be. He would not give in to 
the new thing; and his arguments 
were shrewd, although he himself 
would have been the last to be 
bound by them. He would have 
taken the burden off a poor man’s 
shoulders and carried it himself 
without a compunction. Saying is 
one thing and doing another, all 
the world over; only it is usual that 
eople profess not less, but more, 
Sessveleat sentiments than are 
natural to them. Sir James took 
the other way. 

“You must excuse me saying,” 


the old general went on, “that 
you must not trust too much to 


Lord Lindores. Part of it is politi- 
cal, there is no doubt about that. 
He’s wanting to get a character for 
being public-spirited and a useful 
member of his party. They tell 
me he’s thinking of bringing in his 
son in the case of an election, but 
that would never do—that is to 
say, from my point of view,” said 
Sir James, laughing; “ you’re on 
the other side ?—ah, to be sure, I 
had forgotten that. Well, I sup- 
pose we're all meaning the same 
thing,—the good of the country ; 
but depend upon it, that’s not to 
be procured in this way. -The Lin- 
dores family are very excellent 
people—very worthy people; but 
they’re new-fangled—they have 
lived abroad, and they have got 
foreign notions into their heads.” 

“Benevolent institutions are, 
above all others, English notions— 
or so, at least, I have always heard,” 
John said. 

This brought a slight flush on 
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the old man’s cheek. “Well, I 
believe you are right—I think you: 
are right. I will not go against: 
that. Still it is a great pity to- 
bring foreign notions into a quiet 
country place.” 

They were walking up and down 
the lawn at Chiefswood, where a 
party of country neighbours were 
about to assemble. It was a kind 
of gathering which had scarcely 
been acclimatised in the North; 
and the pleasure of sitting out, 
though the seats were comfortably 
arranged in the most sheltered spot, 
was at the best an equivocal one; 
but fortunately the drawing-room, 
with its large bright windows over- 
looking the scene of the gentle 
gaieties provided for, was behind, 
and there already some groups had 
collected. John Erskine, without 
being aware of it, was the hero of 
the feast. He was the new-comer, 
and everybody was willing to do 
him honour. It was expected that 
he was to be the chief performer in 
those outdoor games which were 
not yet very well known to the 
young people. And it was some- 
what disconcerting that he should 
have chosen this moment to dis- 
course with old Sir James upon 
the county hospital, and the poor 
lunatics and imbeciles of the dis- 
trict, for whose benefit Lord Lin- 
dores was so anxious to legislate. 
Had it been any other subject, the 
old general would have dismissed 
the young man to his peers, for 
Sir James had a great notion that 
the young people should be left 
to entertain each other. But as 
it happened, the theme was one 
which had disturbed his genial 
mind. He was vexed at once in 
his prejudices, and in his honest 
conviction that the county, to 
which he was so glad to get back 
after his long exile, was the best 
managed and most happy of dis- 
tricts. He had found nothing 
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amiss in it when he came home. 
It had been welcome to him in 
every detail of the old life which 
he remembered so well. There 
were too many changes, he thought, 
already. He would have liked to 
preserve everything. And to have 
it suggested by a new gingerbread, 
half-English, half-foreign intrud- 
er, with all the light-minded ways 
that belonged to the unknown races 
on the Continent, that the beloved 
county wanted reorganisation, al- 
most betrayed the old man into ill- 
hnmour. The guests kept arriving 
while he talked, but he talked on, 
giving forth his views loosely upon 
general questions. “We're going 
the wrong road,” he said, “aye 
seeking after something that’s new. 
The old way was the best. Com- 
munistic plans are bad things, 
whatever ye may say for them; 
and shuffling off your sick and your 


poor on other folk’s hands, and leav- 
ing them to the public to provide 
for, what’s that but communism ? 
You'll never get me to consent to 
it,” Sir James said. 

“ Where is the general?” Lady 


Montgomery was saying in the 
drawing-room. “ Bless me! has no- 
body seen Sir James? He cannot 
expect me to go out without my 
bonnet, and get my death of cold 
setting all the young people agoing. 
No, no, I told him that. I said to 
him, you may put out the chairs, 
but if you think Barbara {Erskine 
and me, and other sensible women, 
are going to sit there in a May day 
and get back all our winter rheuma- 
tism, you are mistaken, Sir James. 
But now, where is the general ? 
Nora, you must just go and look 
for him, and say I’m surprised that 
he should neglect his duty. When 
I yielded to this kind of party, 
which is not my notion of pleasure, 
I told him plainly he must take 
the lawn part of it upon his own 
hands.” 
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“ And where’s my nephew John?” 
said Miss Barbara Erskine, who sat 
in one of the seats of honour, with- 
in pleasant reach of a bright fire, 
“Nora, when you look for Sir 
James, you'll look for him too, 
I’m affronted, tell him, that he was 
not the first to find me out.” 

“JT hear Mr. Erskine is a great 
friend of the Lindores,” said Mrs, 
Sempill. ‘“ Having noson at home, 
I have not had it in my power, 
Miss Barbara, to show him any 
attention, but I hoped to make his 
acquaintance to-day. They tell me 
he knew the Lindores well in their 
former circumstances. That is, no 
doubt, a fine introduction for him 
to the county.” 

“Tf an Erskine of Dalrulzian 
wanted any introduction,” said Miss 
Barbara, “it would be a very ill 
one, in my opinion. For there are 
as many that think ill of them as 
there are that think well of them, 
and they’re not our kind of people. 
But John Erskine wants nobody 
to introduce him, I hope. His 
father’s son, and my father’s great- 
grandson, should have well-wishers 
enough.” 

“ And a well-looking, well-spoken 
young man. He minds me of your 
uncle Walter, the one that went 
abroad,” said old Mrs. Methven of 
the Broomlees. She was older than 
Miss Barbara, older than the imagi- 
nation could conceive. Her memory 
slipped all the recent generation, and 
went back to heights of antiquity un- 
known. Miss Barbara Erskine was 
still a young person to this old lady, 
and Sir Jamesa frisky young soldier. 
“ Walter Erskine was the first per- 
son I ever saw that wore his own 
hair without so much as a ribbon. 
It had a terrible naked look, but 
you soon got used to it. This one 
is like him. But you'll scarcely 
mind him. He was young when 
he left the county. I cannot re- 
member if you were born.” 
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“ He’s like his father, which is 
not so far back,” Miss Barbara 
said. 

“ Bless me, bless me! where is 
the general?” cried Lady Mont- 
gomery. She was standing in front 
of the great bow-window which 
looked upon the lawn, with her 
beautiful Indian shawl on _ her 
shoulders. Grouped upon the grass 
were several parties of the younger 
people, not quite knowing what to 
do with themselves. Some of the 
ladies, wrapped in warm cloaks and 
shawls, were seated round, waiting 
for some novelty of amusement with 
which they were unacquainted, and 
wondering when it was going to 
begin. It seemed to Lady Mont- 
omery the most dreadful neglect 
of duty that there was no one to set 
the young people agoing. “ Will 
anything have happened to Sir 
James ?”’ she said, in anxious Scotch, 


and cast a glance back at the pleas- 
ant fire, and wrapped her shawl 
more closely round, with a sense 
that Providence might require of 
her the heroic effort of stepping 


outside. But just then she per- 
ceived in the distance that her 
general had been captured, and was 
being led back in triumph to the 
lawn by Nora and Agnes Sempill, 
two of his chief favourites. John 
followed after them, looking by no 
means triumphant. When Lady 
Montgomery saw this, she gave a 
nod of satisfaction, and returned to 
the fire. “ Whatever they’re going 
to do, it'll begin now,” she said. 
“Tf it’s worth looking at, we can 
see it from the window; but for 
my part, I’m very anxious about 
putting folk to sit on the grass at 
this time of the year. I would not 
wonder to hear of bronchitis or 
inflammation after it — but it’s 
none of my doing. Sir James is 
just daft about all the new-fashioned 
ways of amusing young people. 
For my part, I say there’s nothing 
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like the old way. Just to clear out 
the rooms, and get the fiddlers, and 
let them dance. But that would be 
a daftish thing too, in daylight,” 
the old lady suid; for she was not 
at all up to the current of events. 

It was, I believe, the venerable 
game of croquet which was the 
“ new-fashioned thing” in question, 
and which all the people outside 
crowded round to see, while a few 
highly instructed young persons, 
who had brought the knowledge 
from “the South,” proceeded, with 
much modest importance, to exhibit 
for the benefit of their neighbours. 
“It’s quite easy,” they said, each 
feeling a sort of benevolent mis- 
sionary. John Erskine was one of 
these illuminati, and he was the 
partner of Agnes Sempill, the girl 
who had trembled for a moment 
lest Mr. Torrance of Tinto might be 
going to select her from the many 
that smiled upon him. She would 
have married him had this been; 
but it must be said for her that 
she was unfeignedly glad to have 
escaped. This having been the 
case, it will be apparent that poor 
Agnes was no longer in her first 
youth. She was five or six and 
twenty — young enough, yet not 
altogether a girl; and she knew, 
poor young woman, that she must 
marry the next man who offered 
himself,—they were so poor! and 
her mother did not fail to impress 
upon her that she was losing all her 
chances. She looked upon John 
Erskine, accordingly, with more 
critical interest than is ordinarily 
felt. He was about her own age, 
but she decided that he was too 
young; and she hoped, whatever 
he was going to do in the matri- 
monial way, that he would show 
his intentions at once, and not force 
her mother into unnecessary efforts. 
“Too young—but he might do very 
well for Mary,” she said to herself ; 
and then she turned to him to talk 
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about croquet, as if there was no 
such important subject. 

“It is such a thing to have some- 
thing that can be played out of 
doors!” she said. “ Well, not so 
much in Scotland, that is true, but 
still we want a little variety. Do 
you play golf, Mr. Erskine? The 
ladies’ golf is very nice; it is only 
Putting—but you won’t understand 
what that means. At St. Andrews 
there is the Ladies’ Links ——” 

“ Which sound romantic and pic- 
turesque, at least.” 

“Oh, it is not at all romantic— 
picturesque after a sort. Seaside 
slopes—what you call downs in 
England; but I can’t describe it. 
Is it my turn? You should be able 
to get me nicely through that hoop 
next stroke you make. Sir James 
is always the first to get us any 
novelty that is going. He is always 
on the outlook for something. This 
is the very first in the county. 
They have not got croquet yet even 
at Lindores.” 

“ Does Lindores generally set the 
fashion?’ said John indiscreetly, 
not knowing what to say. 

“The fashion! oh no, certainly 
not,” cried Miss Sempill. “Of 
course they are the highest rank, 
and walk in and out before us all; 
but for anything else You used 
to know them, | hear, Mr. Erskine. 
Tell me something about them. Oh, 
we are neighbours, but not great 
friends. We do not move about 
very much; we are humble people, 
without carriages and horses. I 
suppose they lived very quietly 
before——” 

“T only knew them,” said John, 
learning to employ the universal 
formula, “abroad; and as the way 
of living is so different e 

“ Ah! is it really so?” said Agnes, 
with quick interest; “do people 
really live so much cheaper abroad ? 
I suppose you are not expected to 
keep up appearances in the same 
way; and then you get all your 


amusements so cheaply, and you 
can do a great deal, and go abouta 
great deal, on very little. I have 
always heard that. But when you're 
a large family, the mere travellin 
must be a large item. I should 
think it would swallow up all the 
savings for the first year.” 

The question was one which in- 
terested her so much that she 
scarcely left time for a reply. 

“T have often thought of it,” 
she said. “The girls, poor things, 
get so little to amuse them here, 
Abroad, so far as one hears, there 
is nothing but amusement. Con- 
certs and operas for next to nothing, 
and always a band playing some- 
where—isn’t it so? And you get 
houses quite cheap, and servants 
that will turn their hand to any- 
thing. I suppose the Lindores 
lived in quite a humble way out 
there ?” 

“They moved about a great deal, 
I believe,” said John. “In sum- 
mer, in the mountains, whether you 
are rich or poor, it does not make 
much difference.” 

This was all the young man knew. 
Miss Sempill interrupted bim with 
an eager light in her eyes, “ Doesn't 
it really? Then that is the ideal 
place I have been looking for all my 
life—a place where, to be rich or 
poor, makes no difference Oh, is 
it my turn again ? what a nuisance! 
Mr. Erskine is telling me of a place 
I have dreamt of all my life.” 

“But you must bestir yourself— 
you must bestir yourself,” cried the 
old general, “ Reflect, my dear; 
you’re one of many—you must not 
mind your own enjoyment for the 
moment. Ay, my young friend, so 
you’ve been telling a lady of a place 
she’s dreamed of all her life ?—that’s 
better than bothering your head 
about hospitals or my lord’s schemes. 
Come, come, John Erskine, put 
your heart into it: here are some 
of the bonniest faces in the North 
waiting to see you play.” 
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John was not dull to this induce- 
ment, It was a pretty group which 
gathered round as spectators, watch- 
ing every stroke. All the Sempill 
girls, an eager group of pretty por- 
tionless creatures, eager for every 
kind of pleasure, and getting very 
little, envious in a sisterly way of 
Agnes, who knew the new game, and 
who had secured the new gallant. 
They were envious yet proud of her. 
“Our Agnes knows all about it,” 
they said; “‘she has tried to teach 
us; but one person can never teach 
a game: when you see it played, 
you learn in a moment.” They 
looked over each other’s shoulders 
to see John play, which he did 
very badly, as was natural; and 
then they dropped him and fol- 
lowed the next player, Willie Mont- 
gomery, Sir James’s grand-nephew, 
who, they all agreed, did a great 
deal better. Our young man, 


in spite of himself, felt a little 
discomfited. He came back to’his 
partner to be consoled,— though, 
as he had failed to- do her the 


service with her ball which she 
expected, she was a little dissatis- 
fied too. She was disposed to be 
cross because her play in the new 
game had failed in its triumphant 
effect through her partner’s fault. 
“You have not played much, Mr. 
Erskine, I suppose? Oh, it does 
not matter—when nobody knows, 
one style of play is just as good as 
another; but I thought no one could 
have missed that ball. Never mind, 
it is not of the least importance. 
Tell me more about—abroad.” 

“If you will tell me,” said John, 
much mortified by these remarks, 
“what you understand by abroad.” 

“Oh, it is all a little the same 
thing, isn’t it? The first place you 
can think of—where the Lindores 
lived. I daresay it was just as 
important to them then as it is to 
us now to be economical, and spend 
as little as they could.” 

“The interest that people take 
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in the place where I met the Lin- 
dores is astonishing,” said John. 
“T had to go through a catechism at 
Tinto the other night.” 

“Ah! then you have been at 
Tinto. Do you think, Mr. Erskine, 
they are so very unhappy as people 
say 9”? 

“I do not know what people 
say,” was all the answer John could 
make. 

“There is nothing they don’t 
say,” cried Miss Sempill; “that he 
beats her—I have heard as much 
as that. I wonder if it can be at 
all her fault? I never cared for * 
Pat Torrance myself, but nobody 
thought that of him before he was 
married. Do you think, perhaps, 
if she had taken a little more in- 
terest at first——- One can never 
tell; he was always rough, but not 
such a savage as that.” 

“T have no opinion on the sub- 
ject. I am only a stranger, you 
know,” John said. 

“ Ah! but I can see your opinion 
in your face. You think it is he 
that is to blame. Well, so he is, 
no doubt; but-there are generally 
faults, don’t you think, on both 
sides? And then, you see, she was 
brought up abroad—one always feels 
that is a little risky for a girl. To 
be sure, you may turn upon me and 
say, why ask so many questions 
about it if you hold such an opinion 
of it? But there is a difference: we 
are all grown up but Lucy; and if 
mamma and five of us cannot take 
care of Lucy Both of the Lin- 
dores have that disadvantage. Don’t 
you think Lady Edith is a little 
high and mighty? She thinks 
none of us are good enough for her. 
They are not very friendly, neither 
the one nor the other. They don’t 
feel at home among us, I suppose. 
No doubt it is our fault as much as 
theirs,” this candid critic said. 

Thus John heard nothing but 
the same sentiment over and over 
again repeated. His friends were 
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not popular, and he himself stood 
in some danger of being reckoned 
as of their faction. There was no 
one so bold as to undertake the 
defence of Torrance; and. yet there 
was a certain toleration accorded to 
him, as if his case had extenuating 
circumstances. John did not dis- 
tinguish himself that afternoon as 
his friends expected him to do. 
His play was feeble, and did no 
credit to his training in “the 
South ;” and as he continued to be 
interrogated by every new-comer 
about his own antecedents and his 
farmer acquaintance with the Lin- 
dores, it was difficult for him to 
repress all signs ,of impatience. 
There was not very much variety 
in the talk of the county, to judge 
by these specimens. They all asked 
how he liked the North, what he 
thought of the society, and some- 
thing or other about the absent 
family. The monotony was broken 
when he was taken into the draw- 
ing-room to be surveyed by the old 
ladies. Old Mrs. Methven, in her 
old yellow lace and shabby feathers, 
who looked to him like a super- 
annuated cockatoo, pronounced once 
more that he was the image of 
Walter Erskine, who was killed in 
the French war, and who was the 
first man she ever saw in his own 
hair, without even a ribbon. “It 
looked very naked like,” the old 
lady repeated; “no just decent, 
but you soon got used to it.” When 
these greetings and introductions 
were over, Miss Barbara took his 
arm, and declared her intention of 
taking a turn on the green and in- 
specting the new game. But it 
was not the game which interested 
the old lady. She had a word of 
warning to say. 

“John, my man! at your age you 
think little of good advice—above 
all, from an old woman; but just 
one word. You must not bind 
yourself hand and foot to the Lin- 
dores. You have your own place 


to uphold, and the credit of your 
family. We've all formed ou 
opinion of them ; and if you're to 
be considered as one of them, a 
kind of retainer of theirs——” 

“Retainer!” cried John, deeply 
piqued. Then he made an effort to 
recover his temper. ‘“ You must see 
how unreasonable this is,” he said, 
with a forced smile. “They are the 
only people I know. I have the 
greatest respect for them all, but I 
have done nothing to—identify my- 
self with the family.” 


He spoke with some heat, and 


reddened, much to his annoyance, 
What way but one was there of 
identifying himself with them! 
and what hope was there that he 
would ever be permitted to do 
that? The mere suggestion in his 
own bosom made him red, and then 
pale. 

“You take up their opinions— 
you support their plans; you're a 
partisan, or so they tell me. All 
that is bad for you, John, my man! 
You'll excuse me speaking; but 
who should take an interest in you 
if it’s not me?” 

“All this is absurd,” he cried. 
“Take up their opinions! I think 
the Earl is right about a county 
hospital. I will support him in 
that with all my heart. Your 
favourite minister, Aunt Barbara 

” 

“T have no favourite minister,” 
said Miss Barbara, somewhat sharp- 
ly. “I never Jet myself be influ- 
enced by one of them. You mean 
the Doctor, I suppose !—he’s far too 
advanced for me. Ay, that’s just 
the man I’m meaning. He tells 
me you're taking up all the Lin 
dores’s plans—a great satisfaction to 
him, for he’s a partisan too. Mind, 
I say nothing against the hospital. 
What other places have, we ought 
to have too. We have the same 
needs as our neighbours. If Perth 
has one, I would have one—that’s 
my principle. But I would not 
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take it up because it’s a plan of 
Lord Lindores’s. And I hear you 
and that muckle lout Pat Tor- 
rance were nearly coming to 
blows——” 

“Ts that the minister too?” John 
cried, angrily. 

“No, it’s not the minister; the 
minister had nothing to say to it. 
Don’t you ‘take up a_ prejudice 
against the minister. That’s just 
as silly as the other way. It was 
another person. Pat Torrance is 
just a brute; but you’ll make little 
by taking up the defence of the 
weaker side there. A woman should 
hold her tongue, whatever happens. 
You must not set up, at your 
age, as the champion of ill-used 
wives.” - 

“So far from that,” said John, 
with fierce scorn, “the tipsy brute 
swore eternal friendship. It was 
all I could do to shake him off.” 

But Miss Barbara still shook her 
head. “Let them redd their quar- 
rels their own way,” she said. 
“Stand you on your own feet, 
John. You should lay hands sud- 
denly on no man, the Apostle says. 
Mr. Monypenny, is that you? I am 
reading our young man a lecture. 
I am telling him the old vulgar 
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ahs that every herring should 
ang by its ain head.” 

“ And there’s no a truer proverb 
out of the Scriptures, Miss Bar- 
bara,” said Mr. Monypenny, a man 
of middle age, and grizzled, reddish 
aspect. It irritated John beyond 
description to perceive that the 
new-comer understood perfectly 
what was meant. It had evidently 
been a subject of discussion among 
all, from Sir James to the agent, 
who stood before him now, swaying 
from one leg to another, and medi- 
tating his own contribution to the 
arguments already set forth. 

“Miss Erskine is very right, as 
she always iw Whatever her ad- 
vice may be, it will carry the sym- 
pathy of all your well-wishers, Mr. 
John, and they are just the whole 
county, man and woman. I cannot 
say more than that, and less would 
be an untruth.” 

“JT am much obliged to my well- 
wishers, I am sure. I could dis- 
pense with so much solicitude on 
their part,” cried John, with sub- 
dued fury. Old aunts and old 
friends may have privileges; but 
to be schooled by your man of 
business—that was more than flesh 
and blood could bear. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


It happened after this that John 
Erskine, by no will of his own, 


was drawn repeatedly into the 
society of the somewhat lonely pair 
at Tinto. Torrance had never been 
popular, though the county ex- 
tended to him that toleration which 
a rich man, especially when young, 
is apt to receive. There were al- 
ways benevolent hopes that he 
might mend as long as he remained 
* unmarried ; and after his marriage, 
his wife bore the blame of more 
than half his misdeeds. To tell 
the truth, poor Carry, being so un- 
happy, did not take pains to con- 


ciliate her neighbours. Some she 
took up with almost feverish eager- 
ness, and she had two or three im- 
passioned friends; but she had 
none of that sustaining force of 
personal happiness which makes it 
possible to bear the weariness of 
dull country company, and she had 
not taken any particular pains to 
please the county: so that, except 
on the periodical occasions when 
the great rooms were thrown open 
to a large party, she and her hus- 
band, so little adapted as they were 
to indemnify each other for the 
loss of society, lived much alone in 
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their great house, with none of that 
coming and going which enlivens 
life. And since what he called the 
satisfaction which John had given 
him, Torrance had experienced a 
sort of rough enthusiasm for his 
new neighbour. He was never 
weary of proclaiming him to be 
an honest fellow. ‘“‘ That’s the way 
to meet aman,” he would say— 
“straightforward; if there’s any 
mistake, say it out.” And Erskine 
was overwhelmed with invitations 
to “ look in as often as he pleased,” 
to “ take pot-luck,”—to come over to 
Tinto as often as he wearied. Some- 
times he yielded to those solicita- 
tions out of pity for poor Carry, 
who seemed, he thought, pleased to 
see him; and sometimes because, 
in face of this oppressive cordiality, 
it was difficult to'say no. He did 
not enjoy these evenings; but the 
soft look of pleasure in poor Carry’s 
eyes, the evident relief with which 
she saw him come in, went to 
John’s heart. Not a word had 
passed between them on the sub- 
ject which all their neighbours dis- 
cussed so fully. No hint of do- 
mestic unhappiness crossed Carry’s 
lips: and yet it seemed to John 
that she had a kind of sisterly con- 
fidence in him. Her face brightened 
when he appeared. She did not 
engage him in long intellectual con- 
versations as she did Dr. Stirling. 
She said, indeed, little at al] to him, 
but she was grateful to him for 
coming, and relieved from that 
which she would not complain of 
or object to—the sole society of 
her husband. This consciousness 
touched John more than if he had 
been entirely in her confidence. A 
kind of unspoken alliance seemed 
to exist between them. 

One evening when June was 
nearly over in the long never-ending 
Northern daylight, this tacit under- 
standing was at once disturbed and 
intensified. John had been cap- 
tured by his too cordial neighbour 
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in the languid afternoon when he 
had nothing to do, and had been 
feeling somewhat drearily the ab- 
sence of occupation and society, 
Torrance could not supply him 
with either, but his vacant con- 
dition left him without excuse or 
power to avoid the urgent hospi- 
tality. He had walked to Tinto in 
all the familiarity of county neigh- 
bourhood, without evening dress or 
ceremony of any kind. They had 
dined without the epergnes and 
mountains of silver which Torrance 
loved, in the low dining-room of 
the old house of Tinto, which still 
existed at one end of the great 
modern mansion. This room opened 
on the terrace which surrounded 
the house, with an ease not possible 
in the lofty Grecian erection, well 
elevated from the ground, which 
formed the newer part. Lady 
Caroline, who had left the gentle- 
men some time before, became vis- 
ible to them as they sat at their 
wine, walking up and down the 
terrace with her baby in her arms. 
The child had been suffering from 
some baby ailment, and had been 
dozing a great part of the day, 
which made it unwilling to yield 
to sleep when evening came. The 
mother had brought it out wrapped 
in a shawl, and was singing softly 
to lull it to rest. The scene was 
very tranquil and sweet. Sunset 
reflections were hanging still about 
the sky, and a pearly brightness was 
diffused over the horizon—light 
that looked as if it never meant to 
fade. The trees of the park lay in 
clustered masses at their feet, the 
landscape spread out like a map 
beyond, the hills rose blue against 
the ethereal paleness of the distance. 
Close at hand, Lady Caroline’s tall, 
pliant figure, so light and full of 
languid grace, yet with a sugges . 
tion of weakness which was always 
pathetic, went and came—the child’s 
head upon her shoulder, her own 
bent over it—moving softly, singing 
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under her breath. The two men, 
sitting together with little conver- 
sation or mutual interest between 
them, were roused by the sight of 
this passing figure. Even Tinto’s 
rude gaze was softened by it. He 
looked out at his wife and child 
with something more like human 
tenderness than was usual to him. 
Himself for a moment gave place 
in the foreground to this embodi- 
ment of the nearest and closest 
ties of life. He stopped in the 
talk which he was giving forth 
at large in his usual loud mono- 
logue, unaffected by any reply, 
and something softened the big 
balls of his light projecting eyes. 
“Let’s step outside and finish our 
cigars,” he said, abruptly. Lady 
Caroline herself looked different 
from her wont. The child against 


her heart soothed the pain in it: 
there is no such healing application. 
It was not a delightful child, but 


it was her own. One of its arms 
was thrown round her neck; its 
head, heavy with sleep, to which it 
would not yield, now nestled into 
her shoulder, now rose from it with 
a sleepy half-peevish cry. She was 
wholly occupied with the little 
perverse creature, patting it with 
one thin soft hand, murmuring 
to it. The little song she was 
crooning was contemptible so far as 
music went, but it was soft as a 
dove’s cooing. She had forgotten 
herself and her woes, and her ship- 
wrecked life. Even when that 
harsher step came out on the gravel, 
she did not recognise it with her 
usual nervous start. All was soothed 
and softened in the magical evening 
calm, in the warm softness of the 
baby, lying against the ache in its 
mother’s heart. 

And Torrance, for a wonder, did 
not disturb this calm. He stopped 
to touch the child’s cheek with his 
finger as his wife passed him, but 
as this broke once more the partial 
slumber, he subsided into quiet 
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with a sense of guiltinéss, puffing 
his cigar at intervals, but stepping 
as lightly as he could with his 
heavy feet, and saying nothing. A 
touch of milder emotion had come 
to his rude bosom. Not only was 
that great park, those woods, and 
a large share of the surrounding 
country, his own, but this woman 
with her baby was his, his property, 
though so much more delicate, and 
finer than he. This moved him 
with a kind of wondering sense of 
the want of something which amid 
so much it might yet be possible to 
attain—happiness, perhaps, in ad- 
dition to possession. His breast 
swelled with pride in the thought 
that even while thus engrossed in 
the humblest feminine occupation, 
like any cottager, nobody could 
mistake Lady Car Torrance for any- 
thing less than she was. They 
might think her a princess, perhaps. 
He did not know any princess that 
had that carriage, he said to him- 
self; but less or meaner, nobody 
And he 
was touched to see her with his 
child, her whole soul—that soul 
which had always eluded him, and 
retained its chill superiority to 
him—wrapped up in the baby, 
who was his as much as _ hers. 
There was in the air a kind of 
flutter of far-off wings, as if peace 
might be coming, as if happiness. 
might be possible even between this 
ill-matched pair. 

John Erskine was the spectator 
in this curious domestic scene. He 
looked on with wondering, half- 
pleased, half-indignant observation, 
He was almost angry that Carry 
should be lowered to the level of 
this husband of hers, even if it 
gave her for a time a semblance of 
happiness; and yet his heart was 
touched bv this possibility of better 
things. When the child went to 
sleep, she looked up at the two 
men with a smile. She was grate- 
ful to her husband for his silence, 
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for bringing no disturbance of the 
= with him; and grateful to 
ohn for having, as she thought, 
subdued Torrance by his influence. 
She made to them both that little 
offering of a grateful smile as she 
sat down on the garden-seat, let- 
ting the child rest upon her knee. 
The baby’s head had slid down to 
her arm, and it lay there in the 
complete and perfect repose which 
a mother’s arms, protecting, sus- 
taining, warm, seem to give more 
than any bed. The air was so 
sweet, the quiet so profound, that 
Carry was pleased to linger out of 
doors, Not often had she shown 
any desire to linger in her hus- 
band’s #ociety when not bound by 
duty to do so. This evening she 
did it willingly. For the moment, 
a faux air of wellbeing, of happi- 
ness and domestic peace, seemed 
to pervade the earth and the air. 
“Tt is so sweet, it cannot do her 
any harm to stay out a little,” 
she said, smiling at them over the 
baby’s sleeping face, which was 
half hidden in the soft, fleecy white 
shawl that enveloped it, John 
Erskine sat down at a little distance, 
and Torrance stood with a_ half 
humility about him, half ashamed, 
willing to do or say something 
which would be tender and con- 
ciliatory, but not knowing how. 
They began to talk in low tones, 
Erskine and Carry bearing the 
frais of the conversation. Some- 
times Torrance put in a word, but 
generally the large puffs of his 
cigar were his chief contribution. 


He was willing to let them talk. 


Nay, he was not without a certain 
leasure, in this softened mood of 
Fis, in hearing them talk. He would 
have allowed freely that conversa- 


tion was not in his way. 


“They are coming now in about 
ten days,” Carrie said. “Of course 
they have stayed longer than they 
meant to stay. People never leave 
town on the appointed day.” 


“There are so many people to 
see.” 

“And so many things are put off 
till the last. I remember how 
hurried we were,—how rapidly the 
days flew at the end.” 

“ You do not go to town now?” 

“No,” she said, hurriedly; “it 
is no deprivation. We—neither 
of us—care for London.” 

Torrance felt a certain gratitude 
to his wife for thus identifying her 
inclinations with his. “If truth 
were told, maybe that might be 
modified,” he said. “I daresay 
you would like it, Car. You would 
get people to talk to. That’s what 
amuses her,” he added, with an 
explanatory glance at John. It 
was a novel sort of pleasure to him 
to give this amiable explanation of 
Lady Caroline’s peculiarities, with- 
out any of the rough satire in it with 
which he was accustomed to treat 
the things he did not understand ; 
and his constant pride in her found 
a new outlet. “It’s not gaieties 
she wants, it’s conversation,” he said, 
with a softened laugh. ‘“ Next year 
we must see if we can’t manage it, 
Car.” 

She turned to him with a startled 
glance, not knowing whether to 
deprecate all change so far as her- 
self was concerned, or to thank 
him for this unusual thougthful- 
ness. Fortunately, her instinct chose 
the latter course. “It is kind of 
you to think of me,” she said, in 
her soft voice. In all their wretched 
married life, they had never been 
so near before. He replied by his 
usual laugh, in which there was al- 
ways a consciousness of that power 
of wealth which he could never for- 
get he possessed. Oh yes, he would 
do it—he could do it whenever he 
pleased—buy pleasures for ther, just 
as he might buy dresses or jewels 
for her, if she would take a little 

ains to make herself agreeable. 
ut even the laugh was much softer 
than usual. She gave him a little 
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nod over the sleeping child, in 
which there was kindness as well 
as an astonished gratitude. Per- 
haps she had never been so much 
at her ease with him before. 

“They are going to fill the 
house in the autumn,” she said, 
returning to the previous subject. 
“T hear of several people coming. 
A certain Lord Milleflears——” 

“That reminds me,” said John, 
“that I had a letter the other day 
—from one of our old Swiss party. 
You will remember him, Lady 
Caroline e 

Here he paused, with a sudden 
recollection and putting together of 
various things which, in the curi- 
ous inadvertence of an indifferent 
mind, he had not thought of before. 
This made him break off somewhat 
suddenly, and raise his eyes to Car- 
ry, at whom he had not been look- 
ing, with an alarmed glance. 

He saw her take a large grasp, 
in the hand which had been laid 
softly upon it, at ease, with ex- 
tended fingers, of the baby’s shawl. 
Her face, which had been so 
smiling and soft, grew haggard 
and wild in a moment. Her eyes 
seemed to look out from caverns. 
There was a momentary pause, 
which seemed to arouse heaven 
and earth to listen. Then her 
voice came into this suddenly 
altered, vigilant, suspicious atmo- 
sphere. “ Who was it, Mr. Erskine ?” 
Poor Carry tried to smile, and to 
keep her voice in its usual tone. 
But the arrow flying so suddenly at 
a venture had gone straight into her 
heart. She had no need to ask— 
had she not divined it all along ? 

“Probably you have forgotten— 
his very name. It was—one of 
those fellows,” stammered John. “I 
forget how little a party like ours 
was likely to interest you. Beau- 
fort—you may remember the name.” 

He felt that every word he uttered 
—his artificial levity, his forced 
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attempt to make that unimportant 
which only his consciousness that 
it was deeply important could have 
suggested such a treatment of, was 
a new folly. He was doing it for 
the best—most futile of all excuses. 
When he looked at her again at 
the end of this speech, not daring 
to meet her eyes while he gave it 
forth, he saw, to his astonishment, 
a rising colour, a flutter of indigna- 
tion, in Carry’s pale face. 

“Surely,” she said, with a strange 
thrill in her voice, “you do your 
friend injustice, Mr. Erskine. So 
far as I remember, he was very dis- 
tinguished—far the most remark- 
able of the party. I do not think 
I can be mistaken.” 

“No, no, you are quite right,” 
John cried; “I only meant-that— 
these things were much to us; but 
I did not know whether you would 
recollect—whether to a lady ” 

“You are all so contemptuous of 
women,” Lady Caroline said, with 
a faint smile, “even the kindest of 
you. You think a lady would only 
notice frivolous excellences, and 
would not care for real distinc- 
tion. That is a great mistake. It 
is all the other way. It is we who 
think of these things most.” 

“T beg a thousand pardons—I had 
no such meaning,” John said; and 
she made him a little tremulous bow. 
She was so deadly pale, that he ex- 

ected every moment to see her faint. 

ut she did not. She continued, 
naturally calling him back to what 
he had been about to tell her. 

“You had a letter from Mr. 
Beaufort? about——-you were go- 
ing to tell me 

“ About coming here,” said John, 
feeling that to say it out bluntly 
was now the best. “It appears 
he has a sort of charge of this Tord 
Millefleurs.” 

“Charge of Lord——! That is 
not a dignified position—for—your 
friend, Mr. Erskine.” 
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“No. I don’t know what it 
means; he has not made the pro- 
gress he ought to have made; but 
there is something special about 
this,” said John, hesitating, not 
knowing how far to go. 

Again Lady Caroline made ‘him 
a little bow. She rose, with some 
stiffness and slowness, as if in pain. 
“It grows late, though it is so 
light. Baby will be better in- 
doors,” she said. She went quickly 
away, but wavering a little in her 
gait, as if she were unconscious 
of obstacles in the way, and dis- 
appeared through the window of 
the old library, which was on the 
same level as the dining- room. 
John stood looking after her, with 
a bewildering sense of guilt, and 
alarm for he knew not what. All 


this time Torrance had not said a 
word; but he had taken in every 
word that was said, and his jealous 


eyes had noted the changes in his 
wife’s face. He watched her go 
away, as John did. When she 
had disappeared, both of them 
listened for a moment in silence. 
Neither would have been surprised 
to hear a fall and cry; but there 
was nothing. Torrance threw him- 
self down heavily in the seat from 
which she had risen. 

“That was a pity, Erskine,” he 
said; “ you saw that well enough. 
You can tell me the rest about this 
Beaumont—Beaufort—what do you 
call him ‘/—that you thought it best 
not to tell Lady Car.” 

“There is nothing to tell about 
Beaufort,” said John, “ which Lady 
Caroline, or any lady, might not 
hear.” 

“Now just look you here, John 
Erskine,” said Tinto, projecting his 
big eyes, “I thought you were he 
—that is the truth. She told me 
there was somebody. I thought it 
was you, and I was determined to 
be at the bottom of it. Now here’s 
the man, beyond a doubt, and you 
know it as well as I do.” 
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“T don’t know it at all,” cried 
John, “ which probably is as much 
as you do. Can you suppose [ 
should have spoken to Lady Caro- 
line as I did if I had supposed— 
believed—known anything at all ?” 

“JT will say,” said Torrance, 
“that you’re an honest fellow, 
That stands to reason: you wouldn’t 
have opened your mouth if you 
had thought—but then you never 
thought till after you had spoken, 
Then you saw it as well as me.” 

“Torrance!” cried John, “for 
heaven’s sake, don’t imagine things 
that were never thought of! I 
know nothing about it—absolutely 
nothing. Even had there been 
anything in it, it is six years ago 
—it is all over; it never can have 
had anything to say to you sy 

“ Oh, as for that,” said Torrance, 
“if you think I’ve any fear of Lady 
Car going wrong, set your mind at 
rest on that point. No fear of 
Lady Car. If you suppose I’m 
jealous, or that sort of thing”— 
and here he laughed, insolent and 
dauntless. “I thought it was 
you,” he said—“I don’t see why 
I should conceal that—I thought 
it was you. And if you think I 
would have shut her ladyship up, 
or challenged you!—not a bit of 
it, my fine fellow! I meant to 
have asked you here—to have seen 
you meet—to have taken my fun 
out of it. I’m no more afraid of 
Lady Car than I am of myself. 
Afraid!—not one bit. She shall 
see just as much of him as possible, 
if he comes here. I mean to ask 
him to the house. I mean to have 
him to dinner daily. You can tell 
him so, with my compliments. You 
needn’t say any more to Lady Car; 
but as for me, there’s nothing I'd 
enjoy more. Tutoring, is he?” 
Torrance said, with a sort of chuckle 
of wrathful enjoyment: and he cast 
an eye over his demesne, with a glow 
of proud satisfaction upon his face. 

he sentiment of the evening 
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calm had altogether disappeared. 
The peace of nature was broken up; 
a sense of human torture, human 
cruelty, was in the air. It was as 
if a curtain had been lifted in some 
presence chamber, and the rack dis- 
closed beneath. Torrance lounged 
back—with his hands in his pock- 
ets, his cheeks inflamed, his great 
eyes rolling—in the seat from which 
poor Carry with her baby had risen. 
His mind, which had been softened, 
touched to better things, and which 
had even begun to think of means 
and ways of making her happier, 
turned in a moment to more fa- 
miliar preoccupations. To have 
him here—he who was merely “ tu- 
toring,” a genteel attendaut upon 
a foolish young lord,—to exhibit 
him, probably penniless, probably 
snubbed by everybody around, a 
dependant, a man without position 
or wealth, was an idea altogether 
delightful to him. It was indeed a 
fierce delight, a cruel pleasure; but 
it was more congenial to his mind 
than the unnatural softness of the 
hour before. 

And was it all John Erskine’s 
doing ?—his foolishness, his want 
of thought? When he left Tor- 
rance in disgust, and hurried away 
along the now familiar avenue, 
where he no longer took any wrong 
turns, his foolishness and thought- 
lessness overwhelmed him. To be 
sure!—a_ thousand recollections 
rushed upon his mind. He had 
known it all along, and how was 
it that he had not knownit? The 
moment he had committed himself 
and begun to speak of Beaufort’s 
letter, that moment he had foreseen 
everything that followed—just as 
poor Carry had read what was com- 
ing in his first sentence. It was 
he who had disturbed the evening 
calm—the rapprochement of the two 
who, doomed as they were to live 
their lives together, ought by all 
about them to be helped to draw 
near each other. Full of these dis- 
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quieting thoughts, he was skirting 
a clump of thick shrubbery at some 
distance from the house, when some- 
thing glided out from among the 
bushes and laid a sudden light 
touch upon his arm. He was al- 
ready in so much excitement that 
he could not suppress a cry of 
alarm, almost terror. There was 
no light to distinguish anything, 
and the dark figure was confused 
with the dark foliage. Almost be- 
fore the cry had left his lips, John 
entreated pardon. “You are — 
breathing the evening air,” he said, 
confused, “ now that the little one 
is asleep.” 

But she had no leisure for any 
vain pretences. “Mr. Erskine,” 
she said, breathless, “do not let 
him come—ask him not to come! 
I have come out to tell you. I 
could not say it—there.” 

“T will do whatever you tell me, 
Lady Caroline.” 

“T know you willbe kind. This 
makes me very miserable. Oh, itis 
not that I could not meet him! It 
is because I know my husband has 
an idea,—not that he is jealous— 
and he does not mean to be cruel,— 
but he has an idea He would 
like to look on, to watch. That is 
what I could not bear. Tell him, 
Mr. Erskine—beg him—of all places 
in the world, not to come here.” 

“He will not come, I am sure, 
to give you a moment’s uneasi- 
ness.” 

“Mr. Erskine, I must say more 
to you,” she said, drawing closer, 
putting once more her hand on his 
arm. “It must not be on that 
ground—nothing must be said of 
me. Cannot you understand? He 
must not come; but not because of 
me—nothing must be said of me. 
If it was your sister, oh would 
you not understand ?” 

He took her hand into his in 
the profound feeling of the mo- 
ment. “I will to do—what 
I should do if it were my own sis- 
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ter,” he said, resting it in his. “It 
was my fault; I ought to have 
known.” 

“There was no fault,” she said, 
faintly ; “an accident. I knew it 
must happen some time. | was 
—prepared. But, Mr. Erskine, itis 
not because I could not meet—any 
one. Do not think that for me only 

It is because—because—— But 
if you understand, that is all.” 

“ Let me walk back with you to 
the house,” John said. 

“No, no; it is almost wrong to 
speak to you in this clandestine 
way. But what can I do? And 
you who know—all parties If 
I said anything to my brother, it 
might make a breach. There is no 
one I could speak to but you. I 
should have had to suffer helplessly, 
to hold my peace.” 

“ Believe me—believe me,” cried 
John, “all that a brother can do, I 
will do.” 

In the midst of this misery, which 
he felt to the bottom of his heart, 
there ran through him a secret stir 
of pleasure. Her brother! — the 
suggestion went through all his 
veins. Strange encounter of the 
dream with the fact! The cold 
trembling hand he held in his gave 
him a thrill of warmth and happi- 
ness, and yet his sympathy was as 
strong, his pity as profound, as one 
human creature ever felt for another. 
He stood still and watched her as 
she flitted back to the house, like 
a shadow in the gathering darkness. 
His heart ached, yet beat high. If 
it should ever be so, how different 
would be the fate of the other 
daughter of Lindores’s !—how he 
would guard her from every vexa- 
tion, smooth every step of her way, 
strew it with flowers and sweet- 
nesses! He resumed his way more 
quickly than ever, hastening along 
in the soft darkness which yet was 
not dark—by the Scaur, the short 
cut which had alarmed his groom. 
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To the pedestrian the way by the 
Scaur was the best way. He paused 
a moment when he reached it, to 
look out through the opening in 
the trees over the broad country, 
lying like a dream in that mystical 
paleness which was neither night 
nor day. Underneath, the river 
rushed joyously, noisily, through 
the night—not still, like a Southern 
stream, but dashing over the stones, 
and whirling its white eddies in 
foam against the bank. The sound 
of the water accompanied the quick 
current of his thoughts. He had a 
long walk before him, having come 
without preparation and left in 
haste and displeasure. But seven 
or eight miles of country road in a 
night of June is no such punish- 
ment. And the thoughts that had 
been roused in him, made the way 
short. How different—how differ- 
ent would be the fate of that other 
daughter of Lindores’s! It was only 
when he reached his own gate that 
he woke up with a start to remem- 
ber indeed how different it would 
be. The bare little white house, 
with its little plantation, its clump 
of firs on the hill-top, its scanty 
avenue—the little estate, which 
could almost be said, with scornful 
exaggeration, to lie within the park 
of Tinto—the position of a small 
squire’s wife,—was it likely that 
Lord Lindores would smile upon 
that for his daughter? John’s heart, 
which had been so buoyant, sank 
down into the depths. He began 
to see that his dream was ridicu- 
lous, his elation absurd. He to be 
the brother, in that sweetest way, 
of Carry Lindores! But neverthe- 
less he vowed, as he went home 
somewhat crestfallen, that he would 
be a brother to her. She had given 
him her confidence, and he had 
given her his promise, and with 
this bond no worldly prudence nor 
rule of probabilities should be al- 
lowed to interfere. 
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Or the men who are the sub- 
jects of our three articles, Hogg 
was undoubtedly the most remark- 
able. For his was an untaught 
and _ self-educated genius, which 
shone with rare though fitful lustre 
in spite of all disadvantages, and 
surmounted obstacles that were 
seemingly insuperable. Even a 
hundred years ago, the Scottish 
system of parochial education had 
brought its benefits generally within 
reach of the poor. And Hogg’s 
parents were not only “decent 
folk,’ but his father had raised 
himself from the station of a shep- 
herd to be a farmer and _ sheep- 
salesman of considerable substance. 
Had things continued to go well 
with the family, “Jamie” would 
doubtless have been sent regularly 
to school, since his mother was a 
woman of unusual intelligence. As 
it happened, however, the elder 


Hogg was ruined, and reduced to 


his originally humble condition, 
when his eldest boy was a child 
of five. Not only beggared, but 
burdened with debt, his little house- 
hold was hard pushed to make the 
two ends meet. Each trifle saved 
or gained became of consequence ; 
and “wee Jamie,” at the age of 
seven, was hired out as a herd, His 
keep was of course in the contract, 
but otherwise his wages were not 
extravagant, for he tells us that 
they were fixed for the half-year at 
a ewe-lamb and a pair of shoes, 
Hogg was always inclined to ex- 
aggerate. But we think we may 
believe him when he assures us 
that from first to last he had little 


more than six months’ “ schooling,” 
since the parochial schoolmaster of 
Ettrick was careless enough to for- 
get that he had the honour of 
teaching his letters to the future 
celebrity. He did teach him his 
letters, according to Hogg; and in 
the first spell of scholarship, the 
child stumbled into the Shorter 
Catechism, which was then a com- 
mon primer in the Scottish rural 
districts. It was a year or two 
later that he had another quarter, 
when he mastered just as much of 
writing as enabled him to scrawl 
detached letters in the form of hier- 
oglyphics. Otherwise the small 
herd-boy was thrown entirely on 
his own resources. The life was a 
rough one, though not unhappy in 
the fine seasons. Out upon the 
hills from dawn to dusk, tending 
a handful of sheep or cattle, he 
amused himself like a little savage. 
We hear of him running races against 
time, stripping himself of his ragged 
garments one after another, and ne- 
glecting to go in search of them 
afterwards, till at length either the 
indecency or the recklessness scan- 
dalised his employers, and some of 
his elder fellow-servants went to 
recover the missing clothes. We, 
are always doubtful whether the 
shepherd is drawing on fancy or 
memory in his vivid reminiscences, 
but that touch of early heedless- 
ness seems characteristic. For in 
later life James Hogg might have 
been a man of substance had he 
managed his —, affairs with 
ordinary prudence. But though he 
roved the hills after his beasts like 
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a savage, he was not altogether 
solitary. He is believed to have 
altered the date of his birthday so 
as to establish a parallel with that 
of Burns; but we imagine he did 
not invent the incident of a child- 
ish love-affair as precocious as 
Byron’s, His first passion was 
for a pretty little herd-girl rather 
— than himself. His master 
ad charged him not to lose sight 
of little Betty; and “never were 
instructions better obeyed.” As he 
says himself in one of his retro- 
spective musings in after-years, 
he had “always liked the women 
better than the men.” But if he 
indulged in the rustic courtships 
which meant little, though they 
inspired some of the sweetest pas- 
sages in his songs, he married 
well and happily, and was a faith- 
ful and devoted husband; and if 
it was his ambition to rival Burns 
as a bard, he had few of the greater 
poet’s frailties to reproach himself 
with. 

We can imagine that the hill- 
life of the lonely herd was an un- 
conscious education for his future. 
He had always a vague feeling for 
the beautiful: he loved nature 
dearly, though the sources of his 
emotions were veiled to him; and 
he merely knew that he was happy 
in sunshine and in storm, and in 
the changing aspects of the bleak 
ager scenery. Moreover, though 

e had not an atom of book-lore, 
his mind was not unstored with 
matter for romantic meditation. 
» Like many other distinguished 
men, Hogg, as we have said, had 
a remarkable mother. She had 
more than the sound good sense 
which, unfortunately, he did not 
inherit. It was to her side of the 
house that he seems to have been 
indebted for his poetic fancy. She 
delighted in the Border legends and 
ballads which had fixed themselves 
in a tenacious memory; and she 
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could recite and relate with such 
animation and spirit, that the 
neighbours would gather in of an 
evening round her hearth, We 
can picture little James, who had 
his mother’s gift of memory, sit- 
ting open-mouthed at her knee, 
and gulping down the marvels 
which held her audience entranced. 
Then he would muse upon them 
among his ruminating sheep, in 
scenery that was associated with 
their incidents, or suggestive of 
them. What is remarkable is, that 
in such circumstances, with such 
associations and suggestions, the 
sparks of his poetic fires were 
never kindled. We need not be: 
surprised, perhaps, that thoughts 
did not seek expression with a 
boy who could barely read or 
write. But it is strange that he 
should have been absolutely in- 
sensible to any poetical emotion; 
and the bard of the forest was 
eminently prosaic till he had ar- 
rived at manhood, and something 
more. So much so, that, as he 
relates, “it was in the eighteenth 
year of my age that I first got a 
perusal of the ‘Life and Adven- 
tures of Sir William Wallace,’ and 
of the ‘Gentle Shepherd;’ and 
though immoderately fond of them, 
yet (what you will think remark- 
able in one who hath since dabbled 
so much in verse) I could not help 
regretting deeply that they were not 
in prose, that everybody might have 
understood them; or I thought if 
they had been in the same kind of 
metre with the Psalms, I could have 
borne with them.” The quaint 
criticism of that concluding sen- 
tence carries irresistible conviction 
of his practical frame of mind. 
For the doggerel of the metrical 
version of the Psalms is only made 
endurable to Presbyterians of taste 
by solemn youthful associations. 
The fact being that in those days 
he cared for nothing but a story 
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and the sensational episodes that 
agreeably excited him. As he 

w in years and strength, his 
life became none the smoother, 
and scarcely changed its character 
till he was advanced to be a regu- 
lar shepherd. He merely changed 
one master for another, obtaining 
some slight increase in the trifling 
wages which he carried home to 
his parents, who supplied him with 
his clothes. He had few holidays, 
and no pleasures except such as 
he could find in his communings 
with nature. He did not even 
beguile his leisure with many books, 
and the art of reading tolerably 
easily came to him only towards 
middle age; although he never was 
much of a student, since Wilson, 
as we remember, makes him say in 
the ‘Noctes’ that there were but 
few “byucks” in the cupboard at 
Mount Benger. 

He made no attempt at writing 
verses till the year 1796. We 
believe that he was then in his 
twenty-fifth year; but, as we re- 
marked, he has very characteris- 
tically thrown a doubt on the 
year of his birth. If we are to 
credit the parish register, where 
the date is set down in black and 
white, he was born in December 
1770. He always asserted himself 
that his birthday was on the 25th 
of January 1772; but as he prided 
himself on having been born on the 
same day of the month as Burns, it 
is little lack of charity to assume 
that the fixing on that particular 
date was simply a poetical licence. 
Why he should have advanced the 
year is not so clear. Whatever be 
the explanation, he was probably 
twenty-six before he composed a 
single couplet. But from the first, 
his effusions met with encourage- 
ment, and he became the popular 
laureate of the farm-servants and 
country folk. His manner of com- 
position was original; and never 
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perhaps, since writing became a 
common accomplishment, had a 
poet arrived at years of discretion 
to contend with more serious ma- 
terial difficulties, 

‘* But then the writing of them !— 
that was a job. I had no method of 
learning to write, save by followin 
the Italian alphabet; and though 
always em myself of coat and 
vest when gan to pen a song, yet 
my wrist took cramp, so that I could 
rarely make above four or six lines at 
a sitting. Whether my manner of 
writing it out was new, I know not, 
but it was not without singularity. 
Having very little spare time from 
my flock, which was unruly enough, 
I folded and stitched a few sheets of 

per, which I carried in my pocket. 

had no inkhorn; but in place of it 
I borrowed a small phial, which I 
fixed in a hole in the breast of my 
waistcoat; and having a cork fastened 
by a piece of twine, it answered the 
purpose fully as well. Thus equipped, 
whenever a leisure minute or two 
offered, I sat down and wrote out 
my thoughts as I found them.” 


And these scrambling habits of off- 
hand composition stuck by him to 
the last. In his poems especially, 
he trusted almost everything to a re- 
tentive memory, which he had ex- 
ercised when paper and leisure were 
scarce. He says—‘ Let the piece 
be of what length it will, I com- 
pose and correct it wholly in my 
mind or on a slate, ere ever I put 
pen to paper; and then I write 
it down as fast as the A B C;” 
though as “Kilmeny” or “Queen 
Hynde” could hardly have been 
condensed on a slate, we presume 
that he threw off his longer works 
in sections. But it is certain that, 
unfortunately for his fame as a 
poet, and still more injuriously for 
his credit as a novelist, he never 
could be persuaded to revise his 
work, and would scarcely con- 
descend to correct it. “ When 
once it is written, it remains in 
that state; it being, as you very 
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well know, with the utmost diffi- 
culty that I can be brought to 
alter one syllable, which, I think, 
is partly owing to the above prac- 
tice.” So the Shepherd’s works, 
with their faults and their beauties, 
were essentially the crude and ca- 
pricious inspirations of spontaneous 
enius, as his publishers sometimes 
ound to their cost, and his numerous 
admirers to their disappointment. 
But when it had dawned upon 
him that nature had mednt him 
for a poet, overweening self-confi- 
dence rapidly grew upon him. The 
vanity and self-satisfaction he never 
cared to’ conceal, no doubt contri- 
buted largely to his success; for 
among the Shepherd’s many ad- 
mirers, few were so enthusiastic as 
himself. The circumstances con- 
sidered, the first day-dreams of his 
possible destiny are as strange an 
instance of audacious ambition as 
we remember; and even after the 
wonders he achieved, they seem 
less sublime than ridiculous. The 
year 1797 was an epoch to the illit- 
erate herd, who had only a few 
months before begun to throw off 
rhymes for the rustics. “One day 
during that summer, a _ half-daft 
man named John Scott came to me 
on the hill, and to amuse me re- 
peated ‘Tam O’Shanter.’ I was 
delighted. I was far more than 
delighted; I was ravished. I 
cannot describe my feelings; but 
in short, before Jock Scott left 
me, I could repeat the poem from 
beginning to end, and it has 
been my favourite poem ever since. 
He told me that it was made 
by one Robert Burns, the sweet- 
est poet that ever was born; 
but that he was now dead, and 
that his place would never be 
supplied.” Hogg was by no means 
sure of that. “ What is to hinder 
me from succeeding Burns?” he 
asked himself. The arguments by 
which he encouraged himself were 


peculiar and characteristic. He 
was born on the same day as the 
immortal lyrist,—though that, as 
we have seen, was questionable, 
As a shepherd he had more time 
7 his hands than any possible 
ploughman, and his memory was 
richly stored with songs composed 
by other people. Equally charac- 
teristic was it, that in place of mak- 
ing any mystery of his high-flown 
hopes, he babbled them out to all 
and sundry. Maliciously enough, 
one of his friends betrayed him, 
“as a bitter jest,” for the amuse- 
ment of a supper-party. Where- 
upon his stanch patron, Mr. Grieve, 
with a kindly sagacity which did 
him honour, came good-naturedly to 
the rescue. He let the mortified 
shepherd down gently with a happy 
piece of prophetic flattery: “ After 
what he has done, there is no man 
can say what he may do.” 

The first poem which Hogg pub- 
lished was as good as anything 
of the kind he ever wrote. In 
“Donald M‘Donald,” which went 
off merrily to. the lively old lilt 
of “Woo’d an’ married an’ a’,” 
there was a martial clang, and a 
soft echo of pathos as well, which 
alternately excited the spirits and 
subdued them. Thoroughly na- 
tional, stirringly patriotic, with its 
fiery appeals by epithets to the 
muster-roll of the clans, it hit 
happily the temper of the times, 
when the war fever was at its 
height and the Corsican was threat- 
ening invasion. In its fire, in its 
rough yet not ungraceful abrupt- 
ness, even in such faults as the 
occasional trivialities of expression, 
the writer reminds us of the best of 
the old Border ballad-makers. Take 
this stanza by way of example, in 
which, if the first couplet rings 
somewhat ridiculously, the second, 
when sang with power and feeling, 
almost changes the passing smile 
into tears :-— 
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+‘ Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis an’ Garry, 
We'd rattle him off frae our shore; 


Or lull him asleep in a cairny 
An’ sing him— Lochaber no more.” 


The astonishing success of “ Don- 
ald M‘Donald”’ was a case of sic vos 
non vobis, so far as the anonymous 
author was concerned. He neither 
got solid reward nor even empty 
fame by it. Its popularity, as 
he assures us, was unbounded, yet 
no one asked the name of the 
writer. While, to make matters 
worse, a man of less jealous dis- 
positicn might well have been ir- 
ritated at the honours and profit 
carried off by others who merely 
sang his war-song with spirit. He 
relates with natural indignation 
how Lord Moira, at a banquet in 
Edinburgh, thanked a certain Mr. 
Oliver for his rendering of a song 
which must be of public benefit at 
such a national crisis,—proceeding 
to back up his thanks with an offer 
to the singer of all his lordship’s 
interest in Scotland. Indeed the 
credit of the lay, which seemed to 
be going begging, did Hogg harm 
rather than otherwise; for it in- 
duced him to come before the 
public prematurely in his proper 
person, with a random collection 
of specimen pieces which he would 
afterwards have gladly suppressed. 
The circumstances of the publica- 
tion are perhaps as singular as 
anything else among the literary 
curiosities of his life. Here we 
have a rough shepherd who has 
driven a flock of sheep from Sel- 
kirkshire to the Edinburgh market. 
Having penned his charge, he has 
nothing to do for a couple of days. 
Happily he never cared much for 
drinking, except under the irresist- 
ible seductions of good-fellowship ; 
and he stands hesitating as to how 
to kill the time.. Whereupon it 
occurs to him that he might turn it 
to profit by writing out some of his 
poems for the printer. No sooner 
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said than done; but he has to trust 
entirely to his memory. So he 
scratches down the poems he re- 
members best,—not those of which 
he had most reason to think favour- 
ably,—and leaves them with a 
friend to have them published. 
He never dreams of bargaining for 
a price, or asks whether there is 
a chance of their selling. A thou- 
sand copies are thrown off; and 
some of the copies are sent to him 
in the country. No man would 
have been more delighted to ad- 
mire himself in type; but never 
perhaps was a novice more disgust- 
ed with a literary début, or with 
better reason. For on comparing 
the little volume with his original 
scraps of manuscript, he saw that 
the inevitable emendations and 
alterations were all for the worse; 
that stanzas had been dropped out 
of their places; and finally, that 
the unrevised pages were over- 
crowded with ludicrous blunders. 
Except costing him much morti- 
fication, and some money he could 
ill afford, that first publication did 
nothing for him one way or another. 
It was never read till many years 
later, when, the author having be- 
come famous, it was maliciously 
reprinted. But the story is highly 
typical of the manner in which too 
many of his works were brought 
before a critical public. They were 
thrown off in hasty bursts of . in- 
spiration, or hurriedly scribbled 
against time under pressure of stern 
necessity. We have no intention 
of following out Hogg’s literary his- 
tory in detail, though an unusual 
amount of references to biographi- 
cal incidents is essential to any 
illustration of his genius. But as 
the “Queen’s Wake” is undoubt- 
edly his masterpiece, his own ac- 
count of its origin and publication 
is worth noting. So far as it can 
be said to have any comprehensive 
design, the design was merely to 
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turn literary waste to profit. The 
Shepherd’s fast friend, Mr. Grieve, 
had been greatly pleased with some 
poems which had appeared in the 
‘Spy;’ and “nothing would serve 
him but that I should take the 
field once more as a poet, and try 
my fate with others, I promised; 
and having some ballads or metrical 
tales by me which I did not like 
to lose, I planned the ‘Queen’s 
Wake,’ in order that I might take 
these all in, and had it ready in a 
Jew months after it was first pro- 

osed.” His interview with Con- 
stable, as he relates it with the frank- 
est. naiveté, might be a Scotticised 
scene from one of Moliére’s come- 
dies. Knowing the circumstances 
in which sundry fugitive pieces had 
been hurriedly linked together, it 
might have been supposed that the 
author must have felt a certain dif- 
fidence in offering his wares to the 
autocrat of the Northern beok-trade. 
Not a bit of it! “I next went to 
my friend Mr. Constable, and told 
him my plan of publication (!); but 
he received me coldly, and told me 
to call again. I did so—when he 
said he would do nothing until he 
had seen the manuscript. I refused 
to give it, saying, ‘ What skill have 
you about the merits of a book?’ 
‘It may be so, Hogg,’ said he, ‘ but 
I know how to sell a book as well 
as any man, which should be some 
concern of yours; and | know how 
‘to buy one too.”” The Shepherd’s 
behaviour, when it was a question 
of being launched on the world of 
literature under favourable auspices, 
speaks volumes for those defects in 
his character which were continu- 
ally betraying him into follies. He 
had as little worldly wisdom or self- 
control as worldly knowledge, and 
never practised the simplest rudi- 
ments of diplomacy. He was gov- 
erned by his impulses in everyday 
life, as he followed the caprices of 
his fancy in the composition of his 


poetry. Warm-hearted and simple- 
minded, he won powerful friends; 
and when they chanced to cross his 
will, he would cast them off regard- 
less of consequences. It speaks 
volumes for his winning qualities 
and his sterling worth, that the 
illustrious men he grossly insulted 
were always so willing to forgive 
him. The occasion of his memor- 
able quarrel with Scott was a case 
in point. It had struck the Shep- 
herd that a collection of poems by 
all the living authors of any celeb- 
rity in Britain must “ make his 
fortune.” The idea might well 
have occurred to anybody, though 
few would have the face to act 
upon it. Hogg sent out his appli- 
cations right and left; and strange 
to say, almost all were successful. 
He actually received various poems, 
with many promises of others. “ Mr. 
Walter Scott,” however, refused, 
which Hogg “ took exceedingly 
ill;” but he nevertheless persisted 
in the modest request, urging, with 
superb poetical licence, that “ I had 
done as much for him, and would 
do ten times more if he required 
it.” But Scott stood firm; and 
Hogg, forgetting that the “ great 
magician” of the “Chaldee Manu- 
script” had been his stanch patron 
since the day when they made ac- 
quaintance among the Border hills, 
sent him a grossly abusive letter. 
Their intercourse was naturally sus- 
pended, till the Shepherd’s heart 
was touched by Scott’s forgiving 
kindness when he lay stretched on 
asickbed. Recognising the other’s 
magnanimity, all his  sullenness 
melted ; his penitence was as deep 
as his passion had been unreason- 
able; he confessed his fault with 
effusive self-humiliation, and thence- 
forth put a more generous construc- 
tion on motives he should have 
understood and respected from the 
first. 

In fact, an odder compound of 
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genius, simplicity, conceit, and can- 
did egotism, never lived than the 

sant who became the associate, 
and frequently the butt, of all the 
men of talent who knew him. As 
unreserved as James Boswell, to 
know the Shepherd to the core, we 
have only, as he might have said, 
“to hearken to himself.” “I like 
to write about myself; in fact, there 
are few things I like better,” is the 
opening sentence of his inimitable 
piece of autobiography. And we 
come upon the following passage 
in the first of his letters, which 
he quotes: “I must again apprise 
you, that whenever I have occasion 
to speak of myself and my perform- 
ances, I find it impossible to divest 
myself of an inherent vanity.” We 
have seen how he carried himself 
with Constable when declining 
even to submit the manuscript of 
“Kilmeny” for approval; and when 
Mrs. Izett of Kinnaird suggested to 
him the theme of his “ Mador,” 
he observed complacently,—“ Well, 
though I consider myself exquisite 
at descriptions of nature and moun- 
tain scenery in particular, yet I am 
afraid that a poem wholly descrip- 
tive will prove dull and heavy.” 
A literary friend, on whose judg- 
ment he relied, gave him some 
highly injudicious advice as to the 
publication of the “ Pilgrims of the 
Sun.” “Thisadvice . . I am 
convinced was wrong; but I had 
faith in every one that commended 
any of my works, and laughed at 
those who did otherwise, thinking 
and asserting that they had not 
sufficient discernment.” He had 
undoubtedly reason to be offended 
with Wordsworth for the sneer at 
his remark on “ the meeting of the 
poets” under the rainbow - arch 
thrown over Windermere. But 
sublimer examples of his self-appre- 
ciation are-to be found scattered 
over his articles passim ; and one 
of them we chance to call to mind is 
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in the “ Anecdotes of the Shepherd’s 
Dog,” contributed to ‘ Maga’ of 
March 1818. A sheep-farmer had 
questioned his ability to drive a 
stray sheep in the darkness through 
the flocks scattered over the hills. 
“Tsaid I would try to do it.” 
“Then let me tell you,” said he, 
“that you may as well try to travel 
to yon sun.” “The man did not 
know,” is Hogg’s comment, “ that 
I was destined to do both the one 
and the other.” And for a practical 
illustration of his opinion of the 
most halting of his performances, 
we may turn to his explanations of 
the failure of his “ Brownie of Bods- 
beck,”—a failure which was unmis- 
takable even to his fatherly par- 
tiality. He relates how Scott had 
got the start of him with ‘Old 
Mortality ’ owing to an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances; how 
the author of ‘ Waverley’ had pre- 
occupied much of the ground, and 
especially anticipated him in taking 
Balfour of Burleigh for ahero. He 
confesses that his story had suffered 
from the consequent hacking about 
and remodelling. But he consoles 
himself for running a bad second 
to Walter Scott with the reflection, 
“A better instance could not be 
given of the good luck attached to 
one person, and the bad luck which 
attended the efforts of another.” 
And Scott, by the way, supplies 
another example in one of his let- 
ters, when, so far as we remember, 
the greater and the lesser Burder 
bards had met at a London dinner- 
party. “The honest grunter opines 
with adelightful naiveté that Muir’s 
verses are far ower sweet—answered 
by Thompson that Moore’s ear or 
notes, I forget which, were finely 
strung.” “They are far ower finely 
strung,” replied he of the Forest, 
“for mine are just right.” Hogg 
was a merciless critic, too, of the 
efforts of others when they had 
trenched upon his own favourite 
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fields. ‘“ On the appearance of the 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,’” he writes, “I was much dis- 
satisfied with the imitations of the 
ancient ballads contained in it,”— 
though these imitations, be it re- 
membered, embraced the most bril- 
liant of the lays by Scott and Ley- 
den; so “I immediately set about 
imitating the ancient ballads my- 
self.” 

Such was the man who came, 
like Burns, to Edinburgh to be 
lionised in its literary society, and 
who sat to Wilson for the hero of 
the ‘ Noctes,’ which are adorned by 
many of his most sparkling gems 
of song. He was bound to Black- 
wood, in the first place, by the 
handsome way in which that gen- 


tleman behaved to him when the 
Shepherd was liquidating his affairs 
in one of his periodical insolvencies. 


The story of the beginning of his 


friendship with Wilson is better 
known. He wrote a note to the 
author of the “Isle of Palms,” ex- 
pressing an earnest desire for his 
acquaintance, and inviting him to 
“pot-luck” at his lodgings in Ga- 
briel’s Road. The invitation was 
accepted as heartily as it was given ; 
and that “meeting of the poets” 
was so mutually satisfactory, that 
the acquaintance ripened into life- 
long intimacy. In our first article 
we adverted to the Shepherd’s share 
in originating the idea of the Maga- 
zine. When ‘Maga’ had changed 
her crew, and was fairly floated, the 
Shepherd was thrown into social as 
well as literary relations with the 
inner coterie of contributors, Gil- 
lies, in the ‘Reminiscences of a 
Literary Veteran,’ as well as Hogg 
himself, gives us glimpses at his 
life in Edinburgh in those halcyon 
days, when he was fed, féted, and 
flattered, and had to pay for little 
but a bedroom. The genius who 
had for the nonce exchanged home- 
spun for broadcloth, with his fine 
fancies and his flashes of natural 
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eloquence, with his audacious ignor- 
ance of the world and his seductive 
gullibility, was a godsend to wits 
like Wilson and Lockhart. They 
loved the man and liked his 
company — Lockhart in special,— 
laughing at him and with him, 
Looking back upon these happy 
days, and speaking feelingly of his 
“warm and disinterested friend. 
ship,” which is confirmed by many 
private letters in our possession, 
Hogg describes Lockhart as “ a mis- 
chievous Oxford puppy, for whom 
I_ was terrified.” Mystifying the 
Shepherd in all manner of ways 
was a standing joke with him; and 
especially did he delight in confas- 
ing the countryman as to the con- 
tributors to the Magazine and the 
authorship of the articles. “I never 
parted company with him that my 
judgment was not entirely jumbled 
with regard to characters, books, and 
literary articles of every descrip- 
tion.” All that, however, merely 
shows the grotesque side of their 
converse. The fanciful Shepherd 
of the ‘ Noctes,’ who occasionally 
sinks into the buffoon, more often 
holds the society spellbound by his 
eloquence; and the Wilsons and 
Lockharts would never have wel- 
comed Hogg to their intimacy had 
they not admired even more than 
they liked him. For a presenta- 
tion of him at one of the proudest 
moments of his life—for a serious 
picture of him exactly as he seemed, 
uncouth of aspect but radiant in 
soul—we must go again to Lockhart 
in ‘ Peter’s Letters.’ Dr. Morris is 
assisting at the memorial banquet 
to Burns, from which we have al- 
ready borrowed the Doctor’s sketch 
of Wilson. Wilson had risen to 
propose Hogg’s health :— 


‘‘The effect which Mr. Wilson’s 
speech produced on Hogg himself, was 
to my mind by far the most delightful 
thing that happened during the whole 
of the night. The Shepherd was one of 
the stewards, and in every point of view 
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he must have expected some particular 
notice to be taken of his name: but 
either he had not been prepared for 
being spoken of at so early an hour, or 
was entirely thrown off his balance by 
the extraordinary flood of eloquence 
which Mr. Wilson poured out to do 
honour to his genius; for nothing 
could be more visibly unaffected than 
the air of utter, blank amazement with 
which he rose to return his thanks. 
He rose, by the way, long before the 
time came. He had listened to Mr. 
Wilson for some minutes, without 
comprehending the drift of his dis- 
course; but when once he fairly dis- 
covered that he himself was thetheme, 
he started to his feet, and with a face 
flushed all over deeper than scarlet, 
and eyes brimful of tears, devoured 
the words of the speaker, 
‘Like hungry Jew in wilderness, 
Rejoicing o’er his manna.’ 

His voice, when he essayed to address 
the company, seemed at first entirely 
to fail him; but he found means to 
make us hear a very few words, which 
told better than any speech could have 
done, ‘ I’ve aye been vera proud, gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘to be a Scots poet, 
and I was never sae proud o’t as lam 
just noo.’ I believe there was no one 
there who did not sympathise heartily 
with this honest pride, For my part, 
I began to be quite in love with the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


‘It would have tended very much 
to disturb my notions of propriety had 
I found Hogg drinking Hock. It 
would have been a sin against keeping 
with such a face ashe has. Although 
for some time past he has spent a con- 
siderable portion of every year in ex- 
cellent, even in refined society, the 
external appearance of the man can 
have undergone but very little change 
since he was a ‘herd on Yarrow.’ His 
hands and face are still as brown as 
if he lived entirely sub dio. His very 
hair has a coarse stringiness about it, 
which proves beyond Tispute its utter 
ignorance of all the arts of the friseur; 
and hangs in playful whips and cords 
about his ears, in a style of the most 
perfect innocence imaginable. His 
mouth, which when he smiles nearly 
cuts the totality of his face in twain, 
is an object that would make the 
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Chevalier Ruspini die with indigna- 
tion; for his teeth have been allowed 
to grow where they listed and as they 
listed, presenting more resemblance 
in arrangement (and colour too) to a 
body of crouching sharpshooters, 
than to any more regular species of 
array. The effect of a forehead tower- 
ing with a true poetic grandeur above 
such features as those, and of an eye 
that illuminates their surface with the 
genuine lightnings of genius, — 


‘An eye that, under brows 
Shaggy and deep, has meanings which are 
brought 
From years of youth,’ 
—these are things which I cannot so 
easily transfer to my paper. Upon 
the whole, his exterior reminded me 
very much of some of Wordsworth’s 
descriptions of his Pedlar:— 
* Plain his garb, 
Such as might suit a rustic sire prepared 
For Sabbath duties; yet he is a man 
Whom no one could have passed without 
remark. 
Active and nervous is his gait. His limbs 
And his whole figure breathe intelligence.’ ’’ 


In estimating Hogg’s works, it 
is but fair to remember that they 
were written only too often under 
a load of cares; that he was follow- 
ing tant bien que mal his occupation 
of a shcep-farmer, with insufficient 
capital, and bills falling due; and 
that he was not merely wasting 
time as a welcome guest in many 
quarters, but that in his lodges in 
the wilderness at Altrive or Mount 
Benger, he was exercising a hospi- 
tality he could ill afford. In Edin- 
burgh he could hardly call his time 
his own; and the atmosphere of the 
garrets, which were his only places 
of seclusion, was scarcely favourable 
to sustained literary labour. While 
in the country, tourists on the Bor- 
ders made his home in Ettrickdale 
an object of pilgrimage, and Hogg 
was not the man to shut his doors 
in their faces. They brought him 
incense that gratified his vanity, 
and in return he spread his table 
with hotch-potch and salmon, mut- 
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ton and muir-fowl—vide his bills 
of fare as given in the ‘ Noctes’— 
and indulged in “cracks” far into 
the small-hours, with spirits con- 
genial and uncongenial, over steam- 
ing tumblers of toddy. Bed and 
breakfast were offered in due course ; 
and the Shepherd, who could not 
deny his hospitality even to the 
Cockneys he ridiculed in the Blue 
Parlour, was all the poorer in leisure, 
in health, and in money. Then he 
was compounding periodically with 
creditors who harassed him; or 
raising money for immediate wants, 
either by turning out a tale of pages 
for the booksellers, or by kite-flying. 
He had no capacity for business of 
any kind, and suffered by having 
two sets of irons in the fire. His 
attention was distracted between 
his sheep and his literary works, 
though it was the sheep who were 
generally driven to the wall. And 
he was unfortunate as well as care- 
less; from the days when, at the 
outset of his literary career, two 
publishers broke successively in his 
debt, to the later speculations in 
which he threw away the solid pro- 
fits of his magna opera. Taking all 
these circumstances into account, 
the work he accomplished is the 
more wonderful; and he could 
never possibly have achieved the 
half of what he did, had it not 
been for his happy and insouciant 
nature. Next to that nature he was 
indebted to the generosity of his 
landlords of the house of Buccleuch, 
who, giving him his farm either 
rent-free or on moderate terms, 
never pressed him for inconvenient 
payment on settling days. 

So, to judge theShepherd’s writings 
fairly, we must carry these biograph- 
ical facts in our memory, and then 
we shall find ourselves regarding 
him with ever-growing admiration. 
With ever-growing admiration in 
a double sense, because the progress 
of his self-education was steady and 
rapid. Eager for knowledge of 
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congenial kinds, and quickly and 
very tenaciously receptive, although 
scarcely a student and never a 
bookworm, he must have skimmed 
various works in his middle age; 
and above all, he profited by famil- 
iar intercourse with companions of 
genius and the highest culture, 
When he began contributing to the 
Magazine, his prose style may be 
said to have been formed; but it 
is always fresh, racy, and original, 
We should be ungrateful indeed did 
we not direct attention to the merits 
of those articles; for undoubtedly 
they did much to assure our early 
popularity. So conscious of that 
were Blackwood and Wilson, that 
subsequently, after one of Hogg’s 
causeless quarrels with them, they 
arranged that a certain number of 
articles should be annually paid 
for, whether published or not. 
They merely stipulated that they 
should have a voice in the selection 
of subjects, though “he might be 
allowed a wide latitude.” The 
fact being, that while he not un- 
naturally failed with his ‘Spy,’ in 
which he wrote de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdem aliis, he scarcely ever 
failed to succeed when his foot was 
on the Border pasture-land. In his 
sketches of shepherd-life, and Bor- 
der manners, characters, and super- 
stitions; in reminiscences of his 
early years; in notes of wild field- 
sports; in recalling traits of the 
sagacity of sheep-dogs, &c., he is 
inimitable. When writing on such 
topics, the effect is only heightened 
by quaint turns of common though 
not vulgar speech, by characteristic 
comments, and by homely idioms. 
He paints the scenery, not as the 
summer tourist, but as one who had 
been bred to keep the hill in all 
weathers, and who, like the Great 
Shepherd, had “risked his life for 
the sheep” in the stifling drifts of 
blinding snowstorms. He _ paints 
the hill-folk as one of themselves, 


showing them up from within 
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rather than from without. He 
who has been called the poet- 
laureate of the “Court of Faery,” 
is not ashamed to own the sensible 
influences of superstition, which 
made him imagine the neighbour- 
hood of the beings of an invisible 
world, who might nevertheless be 
made visible in the mirk of the 
gloaming in these eerie solitudes. 
Yet there is nothing morbid or 
mystical in his dreams, On the 
contrary, each sentence of every 
article gives the conviction of vig- 
orous life—of the cheery and sunny 
soul that animates the stalwart 
body. They may be unsigned or 
undated from Altrive or Mount 
Benger, but there is no mistaking 
the Shepherd’s masculine hand, 
whatever may be the matter of 
the articles. 

His first contribution appears *in 
our opening number,—the first of 
a short series on the “Tales and 
Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life.” 
We may imagine that the Editor 
had begged him to “feel his feet’ 
for the first time on his own famil- 
iar ground. And the Shepherd, 
untroubled by literary nerves, had 
plunged straightforward in his 
usual slap-dash manner — without 
standing hesitating on the brink 
of what he might have felt to be 
a momentous venture, or losing 
himself, after the manner of timid 
novices, in an involved preface of 
stilted phrases, “Last autumn, 
while I was staying a few weeks 
with my friend Mr. Grumple, min- 
ister of the extensive and celebrated 
parish of Woolenhorn, an incident 
occurred which hath afforded me a 
great deal of amusement; and as I 
think it may divert some of your 
readers, I shall, without further 
es begin the relation.” He 
ad not to go far to find his 
leading characters in what was a 
comedy of rural manners founded 
upon facts. Any minister of those 
parts might have sat for the- morose 
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Mr. Grumple, though there are sl 
touches in the description which 
some individual might undoubtedly 
have appreciated. But Peter Plash, 
who comes to ask the minister to 
marry him, and bids the minister’s 
friend to the frolics at the wedding, 
is a Border shepherd in flesh and 
blood. And Hogg, with much of 
the intuitive art of the romance- 
writer, which he generally shows 
in the details if not in the plots of 
his fictions, arrests his readers with 
a strong sensation at once, in place 
of letting the interest drag through 
a languid prelude before landing 
them among the humours of Mr. 
Plash’s nuptials. Mr. Plash has 
brought a lordly salmon by way of 
gift-offering to the priest; so it is 
only natural that he should diverge 
into the story of a night’s “leister- 
ing.” “Oh, man, I wish ye had 
been there! [I'll lay a plack ye wad 
hae said ye never saw sic sport sin’ 
ever ye war born.” We daresay 
the minister never did, though 
Hogg must, many and many a 
time. The fun is broader and the 
episode almost as picturesque as 
the similar scene with Dandie Din- 
mont near Charlie’s Hope. No less 
animated, and far more original, are 
the time-honoured rites and cere- 
monies, the rough Border racing, 
the rude horse-play, the feasting, 
the drinking, and the rural flirta- 
tions at this Border wedding, as 
described in the articles that fol- 
low. Then Hogg, as we have said, 
is great upon sheep-dogs; and some 
of his stories are so curious and 
interesting, that we have some idea 
of reprinting them. Very appropri- 
ately, in the statue erected to him 
near St. Mary’s Loch he is repre- 
sented with one of those faithful 
companions crouching fondly at 
his feet. The love of the Shepherd 
for some of these friends of his sol- 
itude, has not a touch of the cyni- 
cism expressed in Byron’s. famous 
epitaph on the monument to “ Boat- 
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swain” in the grounds at New- 
stead. The Shepherd’s gratitude 
and affection to the humble fol- 
lowers whose devotion and obedi- 
ence were as wonderful as their in- 
telligence, — that seemed, as their 
wistful looks met his, to have souls 
that were craving for the faculty 
of expression,—have inspired some 
of Wilson’s finest passages in the 
*Noctes.’ So the Shepherd’s grate- 
ful reminiscences are often strik- 
ingly pathetic. We must advert to 
one of them, not only for that 
reason, but because it shows the 
condition of Hogg as a peasant 
“constantly on poortith’s brink,” 
and something more. He had 
bought a ragged, half-starved young 
collie; and though he had paid a 
guinea he could ill afford, he never 
invested money to better purpose. 
Sirtah was somewhat cross-grained 
in the temper, even towards his 
master, but his services proved in- 
valuable as his loyalty was bound- 
less. But -Sirrah grew old, and 
his master had to replace him with 
a younger animal; while he could 
hardly command the means to pay 
the tax for both. Very reluctantly 
he parted with Sirrah to a neigh- 
bouring sheep-farmer. The old 
dog refused to work in his new quar- 
ters; but time after time he would 
come back to Hogg’s sheiling, in 
the hope that he might be rein- 
stated in his old duties. When it 
became clear to his sagacity that 
he had been shelved for good, he 
ceased to pay these disheartening 
visits. Yet day after day he would 
find his way to a spot on the hills 
whence he could see his former 
master driving out the sheep to 
their pastures, though he never 


approached near enough to provoke 


a repulse. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more affecting incident, and 
it is very touchingly told. No 
wonder that Hogg takes care to set 
himself right with his readers by 


explaining that, although he eould 
not afford the double tax, he never 
theless declined to accept the price 
which had been agreed upon for 
his faithful dog. 

The most important of his prose 
works which appeared in the 
Magazine was ‘The Shepherd’s 
Calendar;’ and it was prefaced by 
the dedication to Lady Anne Scott, 
which is perhaps the most graceful 
of his poetical effusions. The title 
of ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ is de 
ceptive, inasmuch as the work 
was made up in great measure of 
detached tales, which are loosely 
knit together by the most slender 
links, and some of which have no- 
thing to do with the shepherd’s oc- 
cupation. Many abound in quaint 
drollery—the “ Laird of Wineholm,” 
for example—in which the “ ghost” 
of the laird, who is supposed to 
have been snugly deposited in the 
family vault, comes back to haunt 
his perturbed dependants; or “ Win- 
dow Wat’s Courtship,” where a 
rustic lover jockeys the false con- 
fidant who would have tricked him 
out of the affections of his in- 
amorata. Others again, like the 
“Witches of Traquair,” are founded 
upon superstitious traditions and 
wild folk-lore. Most of them bear 
more or less the stamp of a fantastic 
originality. But without any doubt, 
the most powerful chapters are 
those that embody his pastoral ex- 
periences. In a thrilling narrative 
of facts, told in simply impressive 
language, although the impressions 
may be coloured and heightened by 
his instinctive literary genius, we 
know nothing in his writings to 
equal his “ Notes upon Memorable 
Storms.” Consequently we cannot 
resist making some extracts, though 
it must be remembered that the pas- 
sages suffer materially by being read 
apart from the context. In the 
first, tradition has gone abroad as to 
dates, although it can hardly have 
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greatly exaggerated the circum- 
stances, otherwise they would have 
been forgotten or confounded in 
more recent calamities :— 


‘¢Mar’s year,’ and ‘that year the 
Hielanders rade,’ are but secondary 
mementoes to the year nine and the 
year forty: these stand in bloody 
capitals in the annals of the pastoral 
life, as well as many more that shall 
hereafter be mentioned. The most 
dismal of all those on record is the 
thirteen drifty days. This extraor- 
dinary storm, as near as I have been 
able to trace, must have occurred in 
the year 1620. . It is said that 
for thirteen days and nights the snow- 
drift never once abated. The ground 
was covered with frozen snow when 
it commenced, and during all that 
time the sheep never broke their fast. 
The cold was intense to a degree 
never before remembered. . . . 
About the ninth and tenth days the 
shepherds began to build up huge 
semicircular walls of their dead, in 
order to afford.some shelter to the 
remainder of the living; but they 
availed little, for about the same time 
they were frequently seen tearing at 
one another’s wool with their teeth. 
When the storm abated on the four- 
teenth day from its commencement, 
there was on many a high-lying farm 
not a living sheep to be seen. Large 
misshapen walls of dead, surround- 
ing a small prostrate flock, likewise 
all dead, and frozen stiff in their lairs, 
were all that remained to cheer the 
forlorn shepherd and his master. . . 
And the final consequence was, that 
about nine-tenths of all the sheep in 
the south of Scotland were destroyed.” 


Untaught or self-taught as he 
was, there is a nervous simplicity 
in Hogg’s style when he describes 
events which he thoroughly under- 
stands, and which come strongly 
home to his feelings and sympathies, 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 
He seizes instinctively on the most 
dramatic features of the incidents, 
and throws some halo of romance 
over the whole of the expressions or 
allusions that come naturally to him. 
Thus he evokes in a lurid grandeur 
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of gloom this catastrophe that may 
have occurred in James VI.’s days, 
when the Border reivers were being 
hung to their own “ covin trees” by 
rough-and-ready Jedburgh justice. 
Narratives of the kind came in with 
their spirit and their freshness as 
agreeable interludes to the politieal 
and literary articles of Wilson and 
Lockhart, And if he could repro- 
duce traditions with such vivid 
realism, he naturally becomes still 
more impressive and effective when 
he relates his personal adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes in circum- 
stances that were very similar to 
those which we have quoted above, 
For the disastrous storms that will 
live in the memories of unborn gen- 
erations, still burst upon those pas- 
toral solitudes from time to time, and 
the youthful herd had experienced 
one of the worst of them on the 24th 
of January 1794. Nothing can be 
more vivid than his reminiscences 
of the portents that foreboded that 
fierce outbreak of the elements; no- 
thing more graphic than his sombre 
pictures of the grimmest aspects of 
the pastoral life. Incidents that 
left indelible impressions on his 
mind are recorded with the touch 
of a master; there is a delicate 
undercurrent of unconscious poetry 
in the narrative : feeble man, bowing 
before the force of the storm-blasts, 
is appalled, when his benumbed 
faculties can bestir themselves, by 
the sense of his absolute impotence ; 
and the shepherd’s deep-seated feel- 
ings of religion are quickened by 
his reliance on “the everlasting 
arms” that enfold him. So, much 
of superstitious awe is blended with 
religious emotion, and the contrasts 
with the death which is brooding 
over the blinding snowdrifts with- 
out-doors are brightened by glimpses 
at the interior of the lonely farm- 
steading, where the blazing peats 
cast their glow on the buxom maid- 
ens crowded round the ingleneuk, 
28 
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who tend the “sair forfoughten” 
shepherds like ministering angels. 
‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ like 
all Hogg’s prose-writings, is an odd 
jumble of the good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. It is the most favourable 
specimen we could have selected for 
notice ; and the others we may pass 
over lightly. Of the ‘Three Perils 
of Man— Wine, Women, and Witch- 
craft,’ the idea was good and the 
execution deplorable. As he pit- 
eously remarks himself, “ What a 
medley I made of it!” Like the 
‘Three Perils of Woman,’ which 
followed, it had been hurriedly 
planned on the spur of the moment 
to fend off pressing liabilities, and 
it is conspicuous for talent uncor- 
rected by taste; while there are 
evidences of bookmaking in every 
chapter. There is far more charac- 
ter in the ‘Confessions of a Fan- 
atic ;’ yet the whole conception is 
wild to extravagance. In very dif- 
ferent vein and style are the ‘ Lay 
Sermons,’ a series of discourses 
rather ethical than religious, which 
Wilson highly commends in the 
‘Noetes.’ They are plain and to the 
point if not profound, and many 
couttry folk must have found them 
rofitable reading. The ‘ Altrive 
Tales,’ illustrated by Cruikshank, 
romised well: they professed to 
eee been collected among the Scot- 
tish peasantry and from foreign 
adventures, and those that were in- 
tended to commence a series were 
circulated freely. But Hogg was 
again pursued on that occasion by 
his persistent ill-luck, and the ‘ Al- 
trive Tales’ were stopped by the 
insolvency of their publisher. Of 
the ‘Brownie of Bodsbeck’ we 
have already said something. We 
may only add that Hogg never had a 
happier thought or missed a nobler 
opportunity. The sufferings, the 
hair-breadth escapes, and enthusi- 
astic piety of the persecuted “hill- 
folk,” recommended themselves 


alike to the fervent religious sym- 
pathies of the peasant and the 
fancy of the poet. His imaging- 
tion might well have been warmed 
by the local traditions that had 
fondly consecrated the memory of 
martyrs, and become household 
tales by many a_ cottage-hearth; 
and the locality of the plot was in 
the wildest scenery anywhere be- 
tween Cheviot Fell and the Lam- 
mermuirs. We delight to dip in 
the book in spite of its absurdities; 
but the author, while aiming at the 
sublime, is always stumbling into 
the ridiculous, The incidents are 
wilder, more ghastly, and more 
grotesque than anything even in 
the ‘Confessions of a Fanatic :’ im- 
probabilities face us at every turn; 
and even the faith of the perse- 
cuted remnant, though treated in 
a solemn spirit, often provokes a 
smile, so strangely does it seem 
travestied by the context. What 
is most noteworthy, perhaps, is the 
peasant’s conception of Claverhouse, 
as contrasted with the picture in 
‘Old Mortality’ given by the chi- 
valrous Scott. The man whose 
sympathies are all with the pro- 
scribed, revenges himself for the 
cruelties of the “bluidy Claver’se” 
by landing the gallant though steel- 
hearted soldier in a situation con- 
temptibly Indicrous; and our no- 
tions of historical probabilities are 
shocked by seeing the future hero 
of Killiecrankie shaking in the 
grip of a stalwart Whig, like the 
muir-fowl quivering in the singles 
of a falcon. 

Hogg’s name is nearly associated 
with the ‘“Chaldee Manuscript.” 
Of course he claimed credit for 
having written the skit, and un- 
doubtedly he originated the idea. 
The rough draft came from his pen, 
and we cannot speak with certainty 
as to how it was subsequently 
manipulated. But there is every 
reason to believe that Wilson and 
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Lockhart, probably assisted by 
Sir William Hamilton, went to 
work upon it, and so altered it 
that Hogg’s original offspring was 
changed out of all knowledge. We 
may imagine that in the first 
outburst of pious indignation on 
the part of the public, Hogg 
might have plausibly repudiated 
all responsibility for a production 
which had so shocked propriety, 
and which had been changed ma- 
terially since leaving his hands; 
but that, when “the Chaldee” 
brought its authors more envia- 
ble notoriety, he again revived his 
claim. That at least is the only 
plausible theory to account for 
many jesting allusions in the 
‘Noctes,’ which would otherwise 
be wholly unintelligible. The first 
chapter, with fragments of the 
second and third, and the conclu- 
sion of the last, may safely be 
assigned to the Shepherd ; and that 


opinion is generally confirmed by a 
passage in the autobiography. 

It might seem at first sight that 
there can be but slight connection 
between the “Chaldee Manuscript” 


and Hogg’s poetry. In reality the 
success of the one indicates the 
characteristics or the shortcomings 
of the other. Hogg was a mar- 
vellously facile imitator, but his 
best poems want individuality. 
First, as we have seen, he was 
fired with the ambition of suc- 
ceeding to Burns: hence the ear- 
lier songs and lyrics that origin- 
ally brought him into notice. Next 
and chiefly, as was very natural, he 
owned the influence of the “ great 
magician who dwelt in the old fast- 
ness, hard by the river Jordan ;” 
and seeking to rival Scott in popu- 
larity, he imitated the romances of 
the author of the “Lay.” When 
the scheme to which we have 
alluded, of laying all the great liv- 
ing poets under contribution, had 
practically failed, the irrepressible 
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Shepherd by no means lost heart. 
He set to work, and did for himself 
what some of his brother bards had 
declined to do for him; and the 
reflection of their several styles in 
his ‘ Poetic Mirror’ showed some- 
thing more than a. happy knack of 
parody. He seems to strike chords 
that resound in sympathy with their 
souls, and sometimes he appears 
almost to have penetrated the 
minds of thinkers, deeply philo- 
sophical as Coleridge or Words- 
worth. But such a gift of adapt- 
ability, as we have said, is fatal to 
individuality ; and so his poetry, 
though of a higher order than much 
of his prose, is for the most part 
less original. Many of his more 
pretentious works, like his novels 
and prose tales, were hurriedly 
composed and ill considered; and 
the facility of composition was even 
more injurious to them than the 
facility of imitation. There are 
highly poetical and most original 
fancies; there are striking and 
impressive episodes; there are 


‘melodious passages of rare sweet- 


ness; but a languor steals over us 
with the feeling of monotony; and 
the pleasing. expectations which 
had been awakened are apt to die 
away in listlessness or disappoint- 
ment. He has an extraordinary 
richness and fertility of fancy, 
which too commonly run into ex- 
travagance: not unfrequently he 
soars near the border-land of the 
very loftiest poetry; but as often 
as not he hangs in his flight, or 
comes fluttering towards the earth 
again like a crippled eagle. “ Kil- 
meny,” as Wilson observes in the 
‘Noctes’ to its author, may be 
“ one poem that will not die.” But 
then “ Kilmeny” is, after all, but a 
fragment from the ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ 
which is weighted with a mass 
of inferior workmanship. And it 
seems to us significant as to Hogg’s 
poetry, as making him out to 
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more commonplace than his ad- 
mirers would willinely acknowledge, 
that by general consent some half- 
dozen of passages have been singled 
out as his masterpieces. To that 
general judgment we readily as- 
sent. We submit that in any wide 
range of poetry of the hivhest 
order, there must be much that 
recommends itself to the infinite 
variety of minds. According to 
the unanimous verdict of a genera- 
tion or two, the gems of Hogg’s 
more elaborate poems are all to be 
found in the ‘Queen’s Wake.’ 
They comprise some portions of 
“ Kilmeny,” which are of singular 
beauty; the wild western tale 
of “The Abbot M‘Kinnon;” and 
the more fantastically imaginative 
“ Witch of Fife,” which he paro- 
died admirably in “The Gude 
Greye Katt.” Of course, many of 
his lyrics are exquisite—not a few 
of the stanzas come near to perfec- 
tion; and in these lyrics lay his 
strength. One of the best is an 
ode to the skylark; and then we 
have “ When the kye comes hame,” 
which has become a household song 
about every “farm-toun” in broad 
Scotland; and that metrical ad- 
dress to Lady Anne of Buccleuch, 
if indeed we may fairly classify it 
among the lyrics. 

It is “Kilmeny” that gives the 
Shepherd his indisputable rank as 
the chosen laureate of the Court of 
Fairyland. Kilmeny comes back 
from her sojourn with the “good 
neighbours,” sadly though sweetly 
transformed, and set free alike from 
human sympathies as from human 
troubles. The opening is as en- 
chanting as it is simple and sug- 
gestive :— 


“ Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the Isle to see,— 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pu’ the cress-flower round the spring. 
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The scarlet hip and the hyndberrye, 
And the nut that hung frae the hagej 
tree.” 


She goes forth exhilarated by 
that bright spring morning, full of 
life and human feeling; but what 
a change has come over the spirit 
of her dreams when she returns, 
after the lapse of time, to her yearn- 
ing kinsfolk ! 


“When many a;lang day had come and 
fled; 

When grief grew calm, and hope was 
dead; 


When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been 
sung; 

When the bedesman had prayed and the 
dead-bell rung,— j 

Late, late in the gloamin’, when all was 
still— 

When the fringe was red on the westlin 
hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung o’er the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its 
lane; 

When the ingle lowed wi’ an eiry leme,— 

Late, late in the gloamin’, Kilmeny came 
hame. 


Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smilej was seen on Kilmeny's 
face; 

As still was her look, and‘as still was 
her e’e, 

As the stillness that'lay on the ;emerant 
lea, ! 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. “ 

For Kilmeny had! been where the cock 
never crew, 

Where the rain never} fell,{and the wind 
never blew. 


They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away, 

And she walked in the light of a sunless 
day. 

The sky was a dome of crystal bright,— 

The fountain of vision and, fountain of 
light. 5 

The emerant fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body, they 
laid, : 

That her youth and beautyJneverfmight 
fade: § 

And they smiled on "heaven when they 
saw her lie 

In the stream of life that wandered by.” : 


Every one who knows cher 
of the poems must be familiar wi 
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these passages; and yet we can 
make no apology for quoting them. 
They are short; they are the sweet- 
est and most spirited in their style 
that Hogg ever wrote; and conse- 
quently it is indispensable that they 
should be recalled in any attempt at 
estimating his genius. If we would 
show his versatility, and his won- 
derful command of the romantic 
ballad, we have but to turn back 
over a few pages in the ‘ Wake,’ 
to the “ Witch of Fife,” with its 
grim drollery. There is concen- 
trated vigour in every stanza, with 
a rich grotesqueness of wild met- 
aphor and descriptive power; 
while in many of them we have 
the setting of some weird-like pic- 
ture shadowed out in a couplet in 
all its details. We take a verse or 
two by way of illustration :— 

‘ 


**Quhare haif ye been, ye ill womyne, 
These three lang nightis fra hame? 

Quhat garris the sweit drap fra yer brow, 
Like clotis of the saut-sea faem? 


But the spell may crack, and the brydel 
breck, 
Then sherpe yer werde will be; 
Ye had better sleip in yer bed at hame, 
Wi’ yer deir little bairnis and me. 


The first leet night, quhan the new moon 
set, 
Quhan all was douffe and mirk, 
We saddled our naigis wi’ the moon-fern 
leif, 
And rode fra Kilmerrin Kirk. 


Some horses were of the brume-cow 
framit, 
And some of the greine bay-tree; 
But mine was made of ane hemloke schaw, 
And a stout stallion was he. 


We raide the tod doune on the hill, 
The martin on the law, 

And we hunted the hoolet out of brethe, 
And forcit him doune to fa’. 


And the bauld windis blew, and the fire- 
flauchtis flew, 
And the sea ran to the skie; 
And the thunner it growlit, and the sea-dogs 
howlit, : 
As we gaed scourin’ bye.” 
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“Mador of the Moor” was writ- 
ten to order, the banks of the Tay 
having been assigned as the theme. 
Originally meant to be kept with- 
in moderate compass, it ran into 
five cantos; and finally, when it 
was apparently slipping out of 
the author’s control, was sum- 
marily brought to a close with 
an abrupt dénowement. Interest 
in the story is impossible, ow- 
ing to the extreme improbability 
of the incidents; and the idea of 
the plot was borrowed from the 
“Lady of the Lake,” and the High- 
land adventure of the wandering 
Knight of Snowdoun. On brief de- 
liberation, Hogg chose the form of 
his verse so as best to harmonise 
with his stately word - painting ; 
and accordingly he selected the 
Spenserian stanza. “It is the fin- 
est verse in the world,” he had said 
to himself. “It rolls off with such 
majesty and grandeur. What an 
effect it will have in the descrip- 
tions of mountains, cataracts, and 
storms!” And, not content with 
treading in the steps of Spenser, 
he decided that he could easily 
improve upon him. “I had the 
vanity to believe that I was going 
to give the world a specimen of 
this stanza in its proper harmony.” 
And assuredly in “ Mador,” as else- 
where, he shows his wonderful 
mastery of metre; nor can anything 
be more melodious than much of 
the rhythm. Unfortunately the 
poem is often open to the criticism 
that, if not absolutely sound with- 
out sense, it is mellifluous metre 
with a superficial meaning. 

But though we place “ Mador” 
and “The Pilgrims of the Sun”— 
in the last, by the way, we recog- 
nise promptings from Milton—as. 
far inferior to “Kilmeny,” both 
in finish and genius; yet perhaps 
they will appear Hogg’s most re- 
markable efforts, if we remember 
his extraction and upbringing. We 
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are struck as much by the refine- 
ment of the sentiments as by the 
elevation of the style and the 
purity of the language; and cast- 
ing his peasant slough, the Shep- 
herd treads the stately Spenserian 
measure in ruffles and court dress 
as if he had been to the manner 
born. 

Of “Queen Hynde” we need say 
nothing, except that once more he 
invites comparison with Scott, re- 
minding us of the incidents of the 
“ Lord of the Isles ;” and that again 
he would dispense with the inter- 
est that comes of realism, by carry- 
ing his readers back to mythical 
times, and giving the rein to his 
fancy with most poetical licence. 
And we bring our notice to a close 
with some samples of the songs 
and lyrics. We would quote the 
beautiful verses to Lady Anne 
Scott— 


“To her whose bounty oft hath shed 

Joy round the peasant’s lowly bed, 

When trouble pressed and friends were few, 
And God and angels only knew.” 


But we cannot spare space to give 
them at length, and we should only 
injure them by mutilation. Far 
less generally known is the grand 
monody on the “Dweller in 
heaven,” which, though it breathes 
the inspiration of ecstatic commun- 
ings in mountain solitudes, seems 
mislaid, as it has been almost for- 
gotten, in the mad medley of the 
‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck :’— 


“ Dweller in heaven high, Ruler below! 

Fain would I know Thee, yet tremble to 
know! 

How can a mortal deem, how it may be, 

That being can ne’er be but present with 
Thee? 

Is it true that Thou sawest me ere I saw the 
morn? 

Is it true that Thou knewest me before I was 
born? 

That nature must live in the light of Thine 
eye?— 

This knowledge for me is too great and too 
high! 
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That, fly I to noonday or fly I to night, 

To shroud me in darkness or bathe me in 
light, 

The light and the darkness to Thee are the 
same, 

And still in Thy presence of wonder I am? 

Should I with the dove to the desert re- 


pair, 

Or dwell with the eagle in clough of the 
air: 

In the desert afar, on the mountain’s wild 
brink, 

From the eye of Omnipotence still must I 
shrink? 


Or mount I, on wings of the morning, 
away 

To caves of the ocean, unseen by the day, 

And hide in the uttermost parts of the 


sea, 

Even there to be living and moving in 
Thee! 

Nay, scale I the clouds, in the heaven to 
dwell, 

Or make I my bed in the shadows of 
hell, 

Can science expound, or humanity frame, 

That still Thou art present, and all are the 


same? 
. 


Yes, present for ever! Almighty! Alone! 

Great Spirit of Nature! Unbounded! Un- 
known! 

What mind can embody Thy presence di- 
vine? 

I know not my own being, how can I 
Thine? 

Then humbly and low in the dust let me 
bend, 

And adore what on earth I can ne’er com- 
prehend: 

The mountains may melt and the elements. 


flee, 
Yet an universe still be rejoicing in Thee.” 


The “Sacred Melodies” were 
obviously suggested by Byron’s; 
and Hogg is more successful in his 
own special domain of what may 
be called natural mythology. A 
singularly wild and touching ballad 
describes the wooing of one of those 
soulless fairy beauties by a mortal 
—doomed by an inexorable destiny 
to be withered in her embraces, but. 
not to die unlamented :— 


‘*Oh where were ye, my bonny lass, 
Wi’ look sae wild and cheery? 

There's something in that witchin’ face 
That I lo’e wonder dearly. 
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I live where the harebell never grew, 
Where the streamlet never ran, 

Where the winds of heaven never blew ; 
Now find me if you can. 


. . o . e e 
O mother, mother, make my bed, 
And make it soft and easy ; 
An’ with the cold dew bathe my head, 
For pains of anguish seize me. 


» o 
I've been where man should not have 
been, 
Oft in my lonely roaming ; 
And seen what man should not have seen, 
By greenwood in the gloaming. 


Lie still, my love, lie still and sleep, 
Long is thy night of sorrow ; 

Thy maiden of the mountain deep 
Shall meet thee on the morrow. 


The mermaid o’er thy grave shall weep, 
Without one breath of scorning. 

Lie still, my love, lie still and sleep, 
And fare thee well till morning!” 

We believe few people are aware 
that some of the sweetest and most 
popular of the Jacobite songs were 
really written by Hogg, and not 
by bards of the previous century. 
So we may as well remind our read- 
ers that it is he who should have 
the credit of those spirited ditties, 
“Cam’ ye by Athole” and “ Mac- 
lean’s Welcome.” Once he had 
cause to chuckle over such a mis- 
conception: he was consoled for 
the scathing review of his ‘ Jacobite 
Relics’ in the ‘Edinburgh,’ by the 
reviewer, who was believed to be 
Jeffrey himself, praising the orig- 
inal lilt of “Donald M‘Gillavry,” 
which Hogg had slyly slipped in 
among the ‘Relics.’ In fact, we 
should say that some of his humor- 
ous songs were as good as any- 
thing of his authorship, were it 
not for the moving charm of many 
of his pathetic lays. The best 
of both appeared originally in the 
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‘ Noctes ;’ and the former, of course, 
gain in point and character by being 
supposed to be sung in convivial 
moments over the supper-table at 
Ambrose’s ;—as, for example, “The 
Village of Balmaquhapple,” “ Meg 
0’ Marley,” and “When Maggy 


gangs away.” 

A verse or two from one simple 
but melting love-song, and we have 
done—in the hope that we may 
have given a not unfair idea of the 
kaleidoscope-like sparkle of the 
much-gifted Shepherd’s genius, We 
dare not borrow from “ When the 
kye comes hame,” for it is too well 
known; so we fall back in an em- 
barrassment of choice on one that 
happens to be a special favourite 
of ours :— 


“* Oh weel befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cottage, bught, or pen, 
An’ weel befa’ the bonny May 
That wons in yonder glen; 
Wha lo’es the modest truth sae weel, 
Wha’s aye sae kind, and aye sae leal, 
An’ pure as blooming asphodel, 
Amang sae mony men. 
Oh weel befa’ the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen! 


Oh, had it no been for the blush 
O’ maiden’s virgin-flame, 

Dear beauty never had been known, 
And never had a name; 

But aye sin’ that dear thing o’ blame 

Was modelled by an angel's frame, 

The power o’ beauty reigns supreme 
O’er a’ the sons o’ men; 

But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a lonely glen! 


There’s beauty in the violet’s vest-- 
There's hinney in the haw— 

There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’. 

The sun will rise an’ set again, 

An’ lace wi’ burning goud the main— 

The rainbow bend outow’r the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken; 

But lovelier far my bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen!” 
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CURIOSITIES ,OF BRITISH POLITICS 


HUMOURS OF THE HOUSE. 


Ir is not only by a disposition 
to talk inordinately, and to work 
not at all, that the latter days of 
the House of Commons have been 
distinguished. Many of the eccen- 
tricities of age have come upon it 
in a remarkable degree, and, from 
having been an august assembly 
practising industry with a some- 
what severe regard to dignity and 
consistency, it is apt now to signal- 
ise its idleness and garrulity by 
capricious flights. If it be no 
longer strong to labour, it is lively 
enough to invent variety in do- 
nothing-ness. Its will changes 
from day to day; a man knows 
not where to have it: so there is 
entertainment to be derived from 
its whims, if no other good can be 
got out of it. Yesterday, perhaps, 
it was all obedience to its chief and 
to the caucuses; to-day it defies 
Birmingham and accepts the con- 
sequences, bids its tyrant to do his 
worst—dissolve, resign, or anything 
he likes—and puts him in a min- 
— To-morrow it may urge him 
to draw his sword like a man and 
a Briton; the day after it may cen- 
sure him for ever thinking of a 
fight, compare him to the most 
ruthless of savages, or, what is 
worse, to the most bigoted of Tories 
and Jingoes, and ask what has be- 
come of the fine sentiments which 
he erewhile vaunted to depreciate 
his rivals and to obtain office. Un- 
doubtedly there are symptoms of a 
craze—hardly a mania as yet, but 
something differing much from the 
mens sana of old, and giving rise 
to queer outbursts, which, having 
been unlooked for, divert by their 
suddenness. Cromwell must have 
been informed with a prophetic 


spirit when he called the mace a 
“bauble:” if he cares now to look 
up to, or down upon (as the ‘case 
may be), the successor of that Rum 
which he did not succeed in making 
the last of its line, he may perceive 
that it has got into motley and _per- 
fected his idea. 

When most perceptibly “ off its 
head,” the House is incensed, with 
the envy of a Cain, against the 
other House of Parliament,—a 
House, by the way, which still sup- 
ports the character of being dis- 
creet, industrious, and profitable to 
the nation,—and likes to insult it 
in some way, either by proposing 
to uproot and abolish it, or by cen- 
suring its proceedings; and no 
doubt a good deal of acrid humour 
is thrown off the system by these 
ebullitions. Only a few months 
since, the old dunes being very 
strong upon it, it left its proper 
business, set to work, and produced 
what was in effect a severe censure 
on the Lords for presuming to in- 
quire into the working of the new 
Land Act in Ireland. The Lords 
seemed “senseless of the bob,” and 
went on with their duties as if the 
reproach had never been uttered. 
It pleased the Commons, who like 
to do anything rather than the 
business which the country expects 
them to do, and it didn’t hurt the 
Lords. This reflection seemed to 
be all that the matter required; 
but the Commons saw that more 
entertainment could be got out of 
it, and very much in the spirit of 
Mahomet they decided that, if the 
Upper Chamber would not quail 
before the Lower, then the Lower 
would gracefully copy the offence 
of the Upper, and “4 bring itself 
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under its own censure. It was a 
happy conception, and happily car- 
ried into act; for the Lower House 
now occupied itself with inquiring 
into the working of the Land Act, 
and with defining and supplement- 
ing the same, and made ten times 
as much rout as the Lords had 
made. It was alittle inconsistent; 
but ‘people said, “They are odd, 
you know; have been so for some 
time,” and let the vagary pass. 

To turn to another instance; it 
is to be feared that some slight 
aberration must be assumed as the 
cause of the odd scene and the 
unwonted wilfulness which were 
displayed on the night of the 7th 
July, when the House suddenly 
asserted itself and put the Govern- 
ment in a minority. The cause of 
this energy would appear to have 
been that the Prime Minister had 
made a concession to the Land 


League in accordance with the 
treaty of Kilmainham, which con- 
cession he required the House to 
endorse on pain of the right hon. 


gentleman “examining his posi- 
tion in conformity with his indi- 
vidual position as an officer of 
State” (whatever that expression 
might mean), in case of their non- 
compliance. Most members con- 
strued this as a threat to resign, or 
to dissolve Parliament, if the Prime 
Minister’s order were not obeyed ; 
but whatever might have been the 
meaning of the threat, honourable 
gentlemen were, on this occasion, 
determined to act in defiance of it; 
and they did so, sustaining no harm 
whatever through their persistency. 

Now it is a strange thing—rather, 
it would have been a strange thing 
but for the humorous condition of 
the House, to which attention has 
been called—that the whole dis- 
graceful treaty of Kilmainham had 
been laid bare to the House, spite 
of endeavours to conceal part of it 
by garbling correspondence; then, 
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when the damning offence was fresh 
and glaring, me when righteous 
indignation might reasonably have 
been expected to have way, no cen- 
sure was passed upon the Govern- 
ment for negotiating with persons 
who, by the confession of Ministers, 
were steeped to the lips in treason. 
The camel, it thus appears, was 
swallowed by the House with only 
moderate straining, but another 
humour prevailed when it was pro- 
posed to gorge the gnat. That 7th 
of July seems to have been an in- 
auspicious day—one for bringing 
out the qualities of corrupt things 
—one on which the Kilmainham 
treaty was specially unsavoury and 
revolting; therefore the little taste 
of it which was contained in the 
Prime Minister’s concession made 
right honourable and honourable 
stomachs rise, and caused a suc- 
cessful rebellion. 

Not only were the things done 
on this July night worthy of note, 
but the manner of doing them also 
deserves attention. Mr. Goschen 
said that he thought the Premier 
used “very high language;” and 
Mr. Lambton, “as a Liberal, re- 
sented the haughty words of the 
Prime Minister.” It further ap- 
peared to Mr. Lambton that another 
Ministry could be obtained which 
would be willing to adopt the mea- 
sures necessary for the tranquillis- 
ing of Ireland if the present one 
declined to do so. And Mr. Lamb- 
ton hinted that he thought Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government “despotic.” 
It is recorded that Mr. Gladstone, 
who had been called to order in the 
course of the debate, was seen ges- 
ticulating with his finger at Sir W. 
Barttelot. 

When the diversion was over, 
and the time came for considering 
his position, the Premier decided 
upon pocketing the affront, notwith- 
standing the dreadful things which 
he had threatened to do if the 
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House should attempt to intercept 
the little attention which he pro- 
posed to show to his Kilmainham 
allies. 

Here it occurs to us that the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, the 
measure which gave rise to the bit 
of humour which we have noted, is 
not only the sharpest law of its 
kind that has passed in this cen- 
tury, but is the third coercion Act 
which the present Government has 
conducted through Parliament in 
the two last sessions. Now it is 
a fair subject of calculation, how 
long will it be before Liberal agita- 
tors lay this vast amount of coer- 
cive legislation on Conservative 
shoulders? It is an article of their 
creed that all Acts of the kind are 
invented and enacted under the 
direction of Tory Ministers; and 
if plain facts be a little against this 
belief, that makes no difference to 
good devoted Liberal teachers, 
whom fiction never fails, though 
facts may do so. Before these re- 
markable Acts were added to their 
coercion score, the Liberals, as was 
proved from records, were the 
authors, since this century began, 
of far more repressive laws than 
their opponents, and yet their 
orators have not hesitated to con- 
demn all such laws as “Tory 
work.” So without doubt the 
three laws of 1881 and 1882 will 
be made over to us as soon as there 
shall have been sufficient lapse of 
time to render the popular recollec- 
tion a little hazy. Hence we say 
it is a fair speculation, how long it 
may be before the Liberal work is 
stigmatised as Tory wickedness. 

If his beating should only tend 
to cure Mr. Gladstone of his belief 
in the efficacy of empty threats, it 
will do good. After equivocation, 
which may be figuratively called 
his sheet-anchor, Mr. Gladstone 
appears to think that empty threat- 
ening is the surest resource for a 
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statesman. Although he never yet 
scared anybody by his terrors, yet 
his belief in them would appear 
to be as fresh as on the day when 
he announced that England, with 
or without allies, would resist the 
attempt of Russia to render the 
Black Sea once more open to her 
ships of war. Everybody knows 
what came of that boast, and how 
Mr. Gladstone, when he found that 
nobody was frightened, surrendered 
at discretion and allowed the treaty 
to be torn up. Yet he learned 
nothing from this exposure of his 
vainglorious bragging, but clung 
to his plan of giving scares as ob- 
stinately as Pharaoh to his hold of 
Israel, though he has been plagued 
continually by the effects of his in- 
fatuation. His turning out of the 
military in Ireland, to be seen but 
never to act, was without doubt al- 
ways due to his belief in his power 
of frightening; and although the 
poor soldiers only got stoned and 
insulted, the exhibition of them 
muzzled continues to this day to be 
regarded as a trump-card to play 
against a mob. 

It is just the same with our fleet, 
the bare sight of which is expected 
to instantly bring our enemies to 
their marrow-bones, while every 
country—ay, nearly every savage 
tribe—in the world knows by this 
time that barks are the worst they 
have to expect from Mr. Gladstone. 
Though it be true that he at least 
screwed himself up to attack the 
forts at Alexandria, yet one must 
remember the long time during 
which he attempted to terrify Arabi 
by the presence alone of our war- 
ships, and how he sent ultimatums 
to be laughed at, and let our sailors 
look on upon the massacre of their 
comrades and other subjects of the 
Queen without firing a shot; and 
how he made the ships sneak out 
to sea to sink their murdered dead 
in the deep, lest by burying them 
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on shore, the crews should rouse 
the fury of the people, to intimidate 
whom the ships had been paraded. 
Surely the order. to fire at last, 
when he was driven to his wits’ 
end, does not excuse or efface the 
miserable attempts at scaring with 
which his operations were begun ! 

And the mention of the Egyptian 
trouble leads back to the humours 
of the House of Commons, where 
some of “the great Liberal party,” 
as they are fond of calling them- 
selves, took their chief roundly to 
task for presuming to uphold British 
interests in the Levant at all. The 
poor man had stood a deal of pok- 
ing before he could be got to move; 
and no sooner did he stir than vials 
of Liberal wrath were poured upon 
him without stint. For it seems 
that there is a fond section of the 
Liberals which is even yet not 
disabused of the belief that Mr. 
Gladstone, when agitating for office 
some two or three years ago, said 
only what he meant, and meant all 
that he said. They cannot under- 
stand how, having so solemnly and 
bitterly, and with such repetition, 
denounced Toryism and Jingoism, 
he can be now acting the part of a 
Tory and a Jingo. Where can the 
ears of these gentlemen have been? 
or how can their senses have served 
them when, time after time within 
the last two years, Mr. Gladstone 
has been shown to have thrown to 
the winds all his election speeches 
and promises, his Mid-Lothian flum- 
mery, and his Blackheath decep- 
tions !! 

The dulness which has kept them 
two years behind the rest of the 
world, begins to disperse: now that 
Mr. Gladstone is found to be false 
to their favourite theories, as well 
as to all others which he adopted 
to serve his temporary purposes. 
They are aghast at such depravity, 
such faithlessness; and. even we, 
to whom the knowledge of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s tergiversations is not 
new, and who are case-hardened to 
his deceits, admit that the betrayed 
Radicals are not without excuse for 
their indignation. 

The indignation produced some 
home-thrusts in the form of flowers 
of speech, among which not the 
least striking were uttered by Sir © 
Wilfrid Lawson, who admonished 
his recreant chief on this wise :— 


‘¢T remember that in the time of the 
Crimean war the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bright) said, when de- 
nouncing that war, ‘These hands are 
clean. No blood of our country is on 
these hands,’—(cheers). Weshall take 
care that itis the same with us to-day. 
I protest against what took place at 
Alexandria yesterday, and I say it is 
an act of international atrocity—)‘ Oh, 
oh,’ and Ministerial laughter). Hon. 
gentlemen may cry ‘Oh’ as much as 
they like, but I repeat the word, that 
it was a cowardly, cruel, tyrannous, 
and criminal act—(cheers).” 


This was number one—a rather 
unpleasant reminiscence for the 
late Chancellor of the Duchy, and 
one calculated to make that right 
honourable gentleman reconsider 
his ways; also a far from flattering 
account of the proceedings at Alex- 
andria. But this was ay the first 
count in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s in- 
dictment. He had more recollec- 
tions in store, and he gave his Min- 
isterial friends the benefit thereof, 
for he went on :— 


‘*The consequence of your action at 
Alexandria was, that you stirred up 
the people to that massacre which you 
now allege to be the cause of the pro- 
ceedings you have taken. You have 
abandoned all the principles of non-in- 
tervention which we heard so much of 
when you were not in office—(cheers).”’ 


It will be observed that the per- 
ception which was here dawning 
upon Sir Wilfrid, of the Ministry 
having abandoned the non-interven- 
tion principles which they pro- 
claimed when in Opposition, is by 
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no means new to the country at large. 
But he had in his locker more and 
heavier shots ; as, for instance :— 


“What has become of the Con- 
cert of Europe?—(loud cheers). We 
are told that before the bombard- 
ment the French ships steamed ma- 
jestically out of the harbour of 
‘ Alexandria. That was a far more 
rational and Christian course than the 
course taken by us; and at what time 
was it that this bombardment took 

lace? Why, at a time when a Con- 
erence was sitting on the affairs of 
Egypt, and when you had referred the 
whole matter to their consideration. 
Do you remember a few short years 
ago, when hon. gentlemen opposite 
went into a Conference, and came for- 
ward and asked for a vote of six mil- 
lions, that up rose the Chancellor of the 
Duchy and said, ‘What! are you going 
into Conference with shotted guns?” 
—/(loud cheers): exactly what we are 
doing to-day—(renewed cheers).” 


No doubt the remarks are well re- 
membered. We heard them quoted 
more than once in reference to what 
was taking place in Egypt before 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson remonstrated 
with his friends. But then comes 
a sly poke at the Premier :— 


‘The rights of the people of Egypt! 
A pretty story indeed. The way in 
which we have shown our regard for 
them is to send our ships to massacre 
them wholesale. Why can the right 
hon. gentleman not take the same 
course with regard to that country as 
with regard to other countries? He 
says to Austria when she was suspected 
of designs on weaker States, ‘ Hands 
off ’"—(cheers). I wish some one would 
say with regard to Egypt, ‘ Hands off.’ 
Are we to talk of ‘military despotism,’ 
such as was spoken of by Earl Gran- 
ville yesterday? Are we to attack all 
military despotisms? — (Home - Rule 
cheers). Then what about Ireland? 
—/(more Home-Rule cheering).” 


The last quotation which we 
shall make from the aqueous baro- 
net is long, because, in our opinion, 
every sentence of it is telling. 
Clearly there is veritas to be found 
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elsewhere than in vino. We cannot 
suppose that Ministerial feelings 
were to be envied during the deliy- 
ery of the following peroration :— 


‘IT should say that just in propor- 
tion as the Government had been true 
to the policy and principles announced 
in the Mid-Lothian campaign so would 
they be successful and retain the con- 
fidence of the country; and just as 
they departed from the noble prin- 
ciples which the right hon. gentle- 
man had put forth they would be 
landed in disaster and discredit, 
Cobden said that Englishmen had 
only as much religion in them as 
carried them to the Cape; and I think 
our statesmen have just as many 
principles as carry them to the Trea- 
sury benclh—(cheers). Now I say de- 
liberately, and I challenge any Liberal 
or Tory in this House to contradict 
me—(a voice: Or any old Whig),—I 
say this distinctly, that no Tory Gov- 
ernment could possibly have done what 
the Liberal Government did yesterday 
in bombarding the forts at Alexandria. 
If such a thing had been proposed 
under Tory rule, what would have 
happened? We would have had 
the right hon. gentleman the Home 
Secretary—(loud cheers) — stumping 
the country and denouncing gov- 
ernment by ultimatum; we should 
have had the noble Lord the Secretary 
for India coming down to the House 
and moving a resolution condemning 
the proceedings which had been taken 
behind the back of Parliament; and 
we should have had the President of 
the Board of Trade summoning the 
caucuses— (cheers; no, no),—it is true 
what I am saying—you would have 
had the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster declaiming in the Town Hall 
of Birmingham against the wicked 
Tory Government; and as for the 
Prime Minister, we all know there 
would not have been a railway train 
passing a roadside station which would 
not have pulled up that he might pro- 
claim non-intervention and the down- 
fall of the Tory Ministry—(laughter 
and cheers). I say, then, that it is 
perfectly lamentable to see men whom 
we have respected, whom we have be- 
lieved in, whom we have placed in 
power, thus turning round on the 
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principles which they have professed, 
and carrying out a policy which is 
abhorrent to every lover of right. I 
ask them, I implore them, if it is not 
too late, to reconsider their ways, and 
to attempt, at any rate, to carry outa 
policy more in accordance with co - 
mon sense, common justice, and com- 
mon humanity—(cheers).” 

The sting of these remarks ‘lies in 
their truth. Sir Wilfrid certainly 
had his friends on the hip. It 
was always predicted that the ran- 
corous denunciations uttered two 
years ago would come home to 
roost; and here they are troop- 
ing back to sit heavy on the souls 
who so maliciously and falsely pro- 
claimed them. We need scarcely 
say that we do not agree with Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson concerning non- 
intervention, or that we think the 
attack on the forts at Alexandria to 
have been entirely just and proper. 
But that is no reason why men 
whose acts belie their words should 
not be held up to contempt for their 
insincerity. 

We observe that Mr. Gladstone 
affirms (all evidence to the contrary 
notwithstanding) that our ships 
simply acted on the defensive. 
This is of a piece with his obstinate 
contention that there is no treaty 
of Kilmainham. What can be the 
object of thus repudiating mani- 
fest facts we are at a loss to conjec- 
ture. Weremember in ‘ Bombastes 
Furioso,’ that a lady says of a hat 
which is lying on the stage, gross, 
open, palpable: “God bless your 
silly soul, that’s not a hat!” and if 
Mr. Gladstone had been capable of 
imagining or acting broad farce, 
we might have supposed that he 
was entering into the humour of 
the Commons, and treating them 
to something jocular. But we 
believe that the right honourable 
gentleman, who is seldom disposed 
to facetie, never felt less like jok- 
ing than he does now. His miser- 
able failures in all things to which 
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he has put his hand during the last 
two years, the enormous calamities 
that he has caused, and the daily 
darkening prospects of his Adminis- 
tration, must make him more serious 
and rueful than ever. 

It did not surprise us to find that 
the remarks which were levelled at 
Mr. Bright in the House brought 
the fear of Birmingham vividly 
before his eyes, and drove him to 
resign, but not until after the orders 
to bombard the Alexandrian forts 
had been sent out, and been acted 
upon, As some men grow wise 
after the event, so Mr. Bright grew 
virtuous after the violence, blood- 
shed, and tumult had taken place. 
He then remembered that the teach- 
ing of his whole life had been against 
war. But we should like to remind 
Mr. Bright of an incident which 
occurred in the year 1873. In the 
autumn of that year he rejoined 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, which he 
had previously been obliged to leave 
from illness. At the time of his 
rejoining, England was waging war 
with the Ashantis,—and, of course, 
by taking office under those cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Bright accepted his 
share of responsibility for that war. 
Consequently his whole public life 
and teaching have not been a pro- 
test against war. And so little is 
Mr. Bright’s presence in the Admin- 
istration looked upon in some quar- 
ters as a real security for peace, 
that, on the news of his resignation, 
the prices on the London Stock 
Exchange, which had previously 
been much depressed through fear 
of foreign complications, at once 
went up,—the city reporter attrib- 
uting the rise to his retirement ! 

There are other members of the 
Government besides Mr. Bright of 
whom Birmingham may possibly 
demand their reasons for not leav- 
ing a Ministry which has author- 
ised a bombardment. It will be 
useless for the accused to say that 
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the bombardment was an act of 
war. That paradox might do very 
well for Mr. Gladstone to amuse the 
House with; but the caucuses, we 
take it, cannot be put off with 
word-splitting. 

It would, we fear, be a waste of 
words to hint to the House of Com- 
mons that it allowed July to run 
out, and August to begin, without 
having passed the estimates for the 
year, or made provision for the 
public expenses, although August 
is the month in which the session 
usually terminates. In old days, the 
business relating to the purse of the 
country was thought to be of pri- 
mary importance; and those who 
have ai all studied the history of 
Parliament know that the Lower 
House derives its strength, and has 
acquired the ascendency which it 
now seems so anxious to squander, 
from its guardianship of the public 
moneys. Is finance to be now cast 
aside as something too dull for 
so volatile an Assembly? and are 
estimates and taxes to be scamped 
in order that the ruin of Ireland 
may be made doubly sure by un- 
heard-of flights of quackery, and 
that we may play fast and loose 
with Egypt until the molehill shall 
have swollen to a mountain, and 
we find ourselves in the midst of a 
general conflagration ? 

The petition of the Newcastle 
Foreign Affairs Association which 
Mr. Cowen presented to the 
House, and which prays that as- 
sembly to impeach Earl Gran- 
ville and Mr. Gladstone for high 
crimes and misdemeanours in con- 
nection with their conduct of affairs 
in Egypt, and that they be put 
on their trial before the House of 
Lords, was suggestive of some 
mirth. Mr. Cowen has not yet 
given notice of a motion to exhibit 
articles of impeachment, and one 
hardly sees how high crimes and 
misdemeanours could be sustained, 


although doubtless there have been 
errors not a few, such as could not 
have been committed by Ministers 
deserving the name of statesmen, 
If the Newcastle Association were 
to turn its attention from foreign 
affairs to affairs nearer home, it 
might find in the neglect of Min- 
isters to protect life and property 
in Ireland (which they repeatedly 
promised to protect), a much graver 
and more fitting accusation. There 
can be no doubt that, by leaving 
unoffending persons and their pro- 
perties at the mercy of assassins 
and ruffians, Ministers failed in 
that which is the first duty of 
every Government, and that they 
could fully expiate by no punish- 
ment the fearful loss of life, and 
the dreadful suffering and damage, 
caused by their wilful default. In 
that respect they have been guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanours 
for which every honest and humane 
man should wish to see them 
brought to account. The treaty 
of Kilmainham, too, contracted 
between responsible officers of the 
Crown and men whom they had 
affirmed to be “steeped to the lips 
in treason,” might possibly be made 
the subject of a serious judicial in- 
quiry. We only hope that when- 
ever the House may decide to diver- 
sify its pursuits by springing an 
impeachment, it will take care to 
so frame its charges that the guilty 
may not escape. 

The threatened cléture is expect- 
ed by some fond persons to cure 
the House of its “ humours.” We 
shall be very much surprised if it 
does so. We rather expect that it 
may prove fruitful of eccentric ex- 
hibitions, frequent and charmingly 
novel. Remembering that Mr. 
Gladstone is to invent the rules 
and to lead the debates, we have 
some idea that matter may be fur- 
nished for a few pages more on 
“ Humours of the House.” 
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THE IRISH PROSPECT OF MILK AND HONEY, 


Nothing could so delight the 
unthrifty Irish as to be main- 
tained wholly or partly at the 
expense of another community. 
Their Fenianism, Home Rule, Land 
League, murders, outrages, sedition, 
and what not, are all movements 
tending to this one grand result of 
a national pauperism ministered to 
by amore thrifty race, which may 
be wealthy enough and silly enough 
to keep the Irish in idleness and 
wickedness all their days. They 
would accept alms from any coun- 
try under heaven, and live by the 
sweat of any other men’s brows; 
for, though claiming to be a“ proud 
race,” they are in this respect utter- 
ly mean and self-debasing. 
Of course Britain is, from her 
propinquity, her substance, and 
from the traditionary and mythi- 


eal “wrongs” done to Ireland — 
we never hear a word of her per 
contra acts—the land on whose 
means and labour the Irish hope 


to live. Hitherto they have often 
succeeded in obtaining eleemosy- 
nary supplies that were only tem- 
porary; but these have come to 
an end with the occasions which 
served as excuses for them, and it 
has been necessary to worry this 
island again from time to time in 
order to raise the wind. 

At length, however, the goal of 
all the agitations would appear to 
be in sight. The Ilouse of Com- 
mons, in the weakness of age, has 
‘ consented to pay the arrears of 
Irish rents out of the revenues of 
the United Kingdom. A position 
has been reached the importance of 
which to Irish apprehension cannot 
be exaggerated. The Irishman has 
all but got his fingers into the pub- 
lic chest, to draw from thence pro- 
vision for his daily necessities. He 
is not yet exactly in the promised 


land—because that expression trans- 
lated into work-a-day language would 
mean that he had finally, and be- 
yond the reach of eviction, fastened 
himself down as a pensioner on 
the public treasury, to be hereafter 
found in rags, potatoes, whisky, and 
lodging, and to find himself in idle- 
ness and filth—he is not in the 
 nayinar land, we repeat; but he 
as got something far more sub- 
stantial than the view from Pisgah. 
He is, piloted by Mr. Gladstone, 
not far from the banks of Jordan, 
and the English taxpayer is natur- 
ally anxious for the success of those 
intervening powers who may yet 
make hisinvasion unsuccessful. On 
this occasion, Hurrah for Sihon, 
King of the Amorites! His Ma- 
jesty of Bashan for ever! must be 
the toasts and sentiments of all 
who are not themselves paupers. 
It is an ancient tradition of this 
realm that the House of Commons 
is the appointed guardian of the 
public purse. Remember it who 
may, the fact has quite slipped from 
the senile memory of the House it- 
self. Its economists are all dead 
and forgotten. It may be that 
sometimes now, if a meritorious 
class or person should make a claim 
on the revenue, the eccentric assem- 
bly might, out of flighty perversity, 
remember the parsimony inherited 
from the Humes and the Wakleys; 
but to the undeserving it is rare- 
ly ungracious, and from any pro- 
nounced rogue it never turns away 
its face. Yea, it is a disquieting 
fact that, so far as the House -of 
Commons is concerned, the Irish- 
man’s rent-charge on the income of 
Britain has been in principle sanc- 
tioned. Unless other and more solid 
powers come to our rescue, we are 
like to be loaded with this incubus 


in perpetuity. 
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We might have been saved from 
giving the Irishman that first taste 
of his coveted alms, that baiting of 
the pool, as it were, to excite the 
appetite of the shoal, which is con- 
tained in the Arrears Bill, had the 
Lords thought fit to stand by the 
taxpayers. Their Lordships acted 
stoutly at first, and gave some 
ground for hope that the will of 
the electors might have been ascer- 
tained before this great wrong 
should be perpetrated. But after 
obtaining some concessions (more 
than nominal ones, we admit), they 
have given up the remainder of 
their demands, and suffered the Bill, 
with many of its glaring defects 
unremedied, to become law. It is 
quite certain that most of those 
Conservative Peers who declined 
to continue the controversy with 
the Commons disapprove of the 
Bill as cordially as we do, and see 
the danger of it, too. They have 
therefore put much force on their 
inclinations in acting as they have 
done; and no doubt they were 
profoundly impressed with the be- 
lief that it is unsafe in the present 
position of the country to continue 
the dispute and to bring on a crisis. 
Yet, for all that is patent to out- 
siders, we could have been content 
to have brought the dispute to the 
arbitrament of an election. Com- 
mon sense and common justice 
were on their side; the concession 
of the first instalment of black-mail 
gives an immense advantage to the 
seditious and disorderly in time to 
come; and it may yet be matter of 
regret that the firmness which Lord 
Salisbury would personally have 
shown was not felt more generally 
by those who on most occasions 
follow his lead. The Marquis, hay- 
ing once taken his stand, had the 
courage of his opinions, and would 

lantly have fought the battle out. 

he had been less constant, our 
disappointment at the partial sur- 
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render of the Peers would haye 
been greater than it is. 

The absolute injustice of the 
Arrears Bill seems not to be dis 
puted in any quarter. Those who 
have placed it before Parliament 
(who are not its authors) have done 
so under the plea that it is an 
exceptional measure, called for by 
peculiar circumstances, and expect- 
ed to be a great aid towards tran- 
quillising Ireland. Confessedly, 
therefore, it is expediency, and not 
justice, by which it is dictated 
Yet how long is it since these fol- - 
lowers of expediency were mouth- 
ing grand sentences about the 
moral law, which they affirmed 
to be as binding in politics as else- 
where? Passing by their gross in- 
consistency, and looking at this un- 
just measure as intended to tran- 
quillise Ireland, what good reason 
do we see for passing it? Literally 
none. It will not make Irish ten- 
ants more industrious, more con- 
tented, or more thrifty than they 
were before. On the contrary, there 
is much danger that it may make 
them less self-reliant, more careless, 
more dishonest, and more turbu- 
lent. The taste of the milk and 
honey will remain on the palate of 
the fraudulent tenant, and make 
him lust for more refreshment from 
the same source. And he will, it 
is to be feared, seek to gratify his 
longing by the same means which 
he resorted to before—namely, de- 
fiance and violation of the laws. 
The new Act will operate in the 
direction of disturbance rather than 
of peace. , 

Neither does it in the least help 
the argument for the passing it, to 
say that the Ministry, at any rate, 
are satisfied of the measure tending 
towards quietness; and as Minis- 
ters have better means of judging 
than others, their opinion shoul 
have great influence in modifying 
the ideas and expectations of um- 
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official men regarding it. Unfortu- 
nately, at the present time the ap- 
roval of Ministers is so far from 
being a recommendation of an Irish 
bill, that it is literally a caution to 
prepare for the worst consequences 
from it. So boldly have Ministers 
prophesied and promised concern- 
ing their Irish remedies, and so 
entirely have events falsified their 
smooth prophecies, that any plan of 
theirs is now looked upon as more 
likely to aggravate the disease than 
to cure it. They have shown that 
* they have a special unfitness to deal 
with Ireland. Never, we suppose, 
was a presumptuous, unintelligent, 
and eccentric policy followed by 
more speedy or more signal discom- 
fiture. What was whole three years 
ago on the Premier’s own show- 
ing, was soon made sick; and what 
was soon after disordered is now 
desperate. Nothing has the Min- 
istry touched which it has not 
damaged. 

The point of the wedge is now 
in; the question is, what form the 
agitation for driving it home will 
take. Agitators, it is to be fedred, 
will not lose time, seeing on how 
uncertain a footing the present 
Ministry stands. On the other 
hand, fortunately there is the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act, which, if 
honestly enforced, may render agi- 
tation’ difficult. But is it likely 
that the Government which would 
make a bargain with traitors con- 
fined in jail for their treason, will 
vigorously enforce the law against 
other traitors? By the way, might 
we not, looking at home a little, be 
somewhat less censorious about the 
Sultan’s decoration of Arabi, who 
had not been proclaimed a rebel 
when he received the compliment! 
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We know how an English Minister 
treated rebels and murderers in the 
Transvaal ; and our ears have hard- 
ly done tingling at the scandalous 
compact which he made with men 
whom he had declared to be “ steep- 
ed to the lips in treason.” The 
Sultan’s inconsistency pales before 
that of Mr. Gladstone. 

Our rulers, who make confusion 
in everything that they put their 
hand to, have lately had the Irish 
police on the eve of a strike. The 
disorder has been scotched by the 
usual Ministerial remedy,—giving 
in to the rebellious. eo the 
point of view of the discontented 
police the strike has been entirely 
successful. We may therefore ex- 
pect to have, before long, more 
trouble in that quarter; and so 
there may come a favourable open- 
ing for the lawless.* The prospect 
of rent ty | ever again paid by © 
the persons for whose benefit the 
Arrears Act has been passed is ex- 
ceedingly small. They have been 
perfectly instructed how to hold 
the rent, and how to make Britain 
pay it for them. The successful 
lodgment which they have made in 
the public chest they are not likely 
to relinquish as long as they have 
a weak Ministry to deal with. Per- 
haps Mr. Redmond, or some other 
patriotic Irish member, may next 
year help the Premier to the pre- 
paration of a bill for paying arrears 
of accounts for whisky and potatoes 
—why not? Why should our alms 
be confined to those whose debts 
are for the hire of land ? 

That curious affection, earth-hun- 
ger, having served its turn and 
brought a handsome gain to those 
who invented and paraded it; has 
been cast aside as of no further use. 





* After this paper was in type came the tidings of the horrible massacre of the 
Joyce family in Connemara on the 17th August. Can any one doubt that advan- 
tage was taken of the unhealthy condition of the police to plan this massacre, 
which must have been preceded by many meetings and much organisation— 


things which the police have, under the new Act, power to prevent? 
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For it will now be substituted a 
sharp-set hunger for the contents of 
the British Exchequer. “Rob me 
the Exchequer, William,” is the new 
formula to be stamped with well- 
approved pressure on the mind of 
‘the wordy one. And there can be 
little doubt that, except his career 
should be immediately cut short, 
the pliable agent will lead the way 
into the Irishman’s Canaan. The 
“edge of penny cord” is no longer 
to be the reward of the murderer, 
or of the unrighteous and cruel 
man. “ Autrefois il etoit ainsi, mais 
nous avons changé tout cela,” as a 
quack said in regard to another 
matter. No: murder and outrage 
will hereafter be recompensed with 
milk and honey. A great girding 
up of the loins will precede the pas- 
sage of Jordan, which this rabble 
will make at the heels of its “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” The 
waters will be parted, probably, by 
an unjust use. of the c/éture, and 
then will come the great day of 
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entering upon the inheritance. Tear 
an’ ouns! Blood an’ turf! It wil] 
be seen in that day that skulls have 
been beaten in, and bodies riddled 
with shot, and statesmen coerced to 
some purpose. “ Push the crater, 
take your fill, me boys, for the half. 
witted Englishman pays the shot 
entirely. It’s all mighty pleasant 
work now, and, bedad, it’s the 
promised land that laves nothing 
to be desired at all, at all. Here's 
hilth and long life to Captain Moon- 
light, and bad cess to Buckshot 
Forster and Lloyd !” : 
The new Canaan will doubtless 
prove as fruitful as the old. The 
cunning invaders will sit (and pro- 
bably get drunk), each under his 
own vine and his own fig- tree, 
while the stupid Canaanites will 
provide the entertainments. The 
country will, as of old, be rich in 
corn, and wine, and oil, and in the 
glory of all lands. It will be a rest, 
and a goal, and an achievement, 
But it will be a den of thieves. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST "PRINCIPLES. 


Experience of all times has shown 


that there are certain invariable 
maxims, the recognition of which 
in both speculation and practice is 
essential to the wellbeing of socie- 
ties. These have commended them- 
selves to thoughtful men, and to 
those practically solicitous for the 
orderly and peaceful existence of 
communities. Since the time when 
the men of old discovered means 
of handing down the fruit of ex- 
perience to their posterity, the 
maxims have been more firmly 
impressed the older the world grew. 
Many of them have a divine origin 
and sanction which, from the first, 
insured their acceptance by relig- 
ious minds; buat, in all reflecting 
minds, whether religious or not, 
they have obtained credit from their 


obvious wisdom and tried efficacy. 
They have been, in rational and 
law-abiding times, the public safe- 
guards; and whenever, through 
popular folly or excitement, they 
have for a time been set at nought, 
their soundness has speedily been 
vindicated by the return of man- 
kind to allegiance to them. 

When these maxims, which must 
underlie all law worthy the name, 
are disregarded by large and strong 
aggregations of mankind, men must 
be blinded by ignorance, by pas- 
sion, or by folly. Ignorance, it is 
presumed, has not often been alone 
in fault; it is generally associated 
with passion of some kind. Vio- 
lent desire to obtain a real or seem- — 
ing benefit is experienced: prin- 
ciples stand in the way; but there 
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is Only an imperfect knowledge of 
the truth that these principles can- 
tot be violated with impunity ; 
and the principles are, for the time, 
rashly ignored, only to be accepted 
again after bitter experience. Op- 
pression long endured is notoriously 
regarded as one chief cause of the 
reckless disregard of established 
principles. A people is ground 
down for long, tolerating its wrong, 
hoping that the wrong may soon 
cease, and that meanwhile it may 
be endured: but patience is in 
vain—the evil only increases; and 
resistance, when it does break out, 
is but the more violent and more 
unreflecting from having been pent 
so long up. It bursts forth as a 
torrent, destroying not only the 
oppression and its doers, but a 
hundred innocent things which 


cannot with impunity be violated. 
Principles, which would have re- 


strained the torrent within bounds, 
are altogether unheeded, and deeds 
are done which the doers are sure 
sooner or later to repent of. Chron- 
iclers have generally been very 
lenient to acts injurious to itself 
committed by a people when stung 
to madness by injustice. Indeed 
it has been, and is now, held as 
an axiom by some, that nations 
never do act with blind reckless- 
ness unless they have the excuse 
of having been goaded to unreflect- 
ing resistance. 

Probably no one will think on 
this subject without having in his 
mind the French Revolution, that 
remarkable modern instance where- 
in principles of all kinds experi- 
enced for a time the most reckless 
and complete overthrow. 

This generation, however, has 
been destined to witness things 
which show that there are other in- 
ducements besides the natural im- 
pulse to resist injustice sufficient 
to make men oblivious of prin- 
ciples. Imbecile, vacillating, con- 
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temptible government can do this 
as certainly as tyranny. Once let 
a government show that it is try- 
ing to work by Utopian meth- 
ods; that it has peculiar views 
of human nature, and proposes to 
manage men accordingly ; that it is 
afraid to boldly defend the right, 
and has no other idea of suppress- 
ing wrong than by coaxing and 
bribing evil-doers ; that it will not 
stand for what is lawfully its own, 
but seek to lead a quiet life, by 
yielding to every demand, just or 
unjust,—and there will, without 
fail, appear on the scene vision- 
aries whosg existence was before 
unsuspected.. They had been so 
kept down while rational ideas pre- 
vailed, that, except to each other, 
they were scarcely known to be; 
but harebrained nonsense prevail- 
ing at the head, whence the body 
and limbs should naturally derive 
wholesome guidance, wild, undi- 
gested thoughts at once begin to 
find voices. Dreamers and theor- 
ists become instinctively aware 
that the season is propitious for 
them to come forth from their ob- 
scurity, and to preach their several 
good tidings. Accordingly, there 
is an epiphany of most wonderful 
discoveries. The populace is car- 
ried away by the enticing and de- 
lightful systems that are set before 
it, and believes itself to be griev- 
ously wronged, in that the obvious 
truths now at length freely pub- 
lished have been so long concealed. 
Neither does it fail to proclaim 
that the concealment has been con- 
trived by selfish men for their own 
benefit. 

There is a belief, in such times, 
becoming day by day more preva- 
lent, that the world is for the first 
time growing really wise, and that 
one of the first duties of mankind 
is to overthrow, and to stamp with 
the contempt which they deserve, 
those inconvenient old principles to 
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which generous spirits have hereto- 
fore been held in thraldom. The 
chiefs of the State have not scrupled 
to set these at nought, and to set up 
new teachings to suit their actions : 
why are other acute and _liberal- 
minded men to be restrained from 
decrying such principles as are 
opposed to their particular views ? 
They resolve that they will not be 
restrained; and by a sort of log- 
rolling process they are able to help 
one another in gaining the ear of 
the multitude. It may be difficult 
work at first to break down the 
pillars on which moral and political 
codes have hitherto rested, but it 
becomes easier by degrees, as the 
multitude finds how convenient it 
is to hold that there is no law but 
what is agreeable to itself. The 
emancipated spirit first exercises 
itself, probably, on minor subjects, 
but before long is sure to fall upon 
the two obnoxious impediments to 
progress, Religion and Property. All 
inds of crude theories are set float- 
ing about the earth, so that opinion 
becomes hopelessly unsettled. The 
standards of right have disappeared, 
and it seems as if the way were 
being paved for a return to the 
reign of brute force. 

Brute force must be the end of 
a period in which principles are 
ignored, unless the days of that 
period be shortened. When any 
one class of society finds that the 
laws have been turned into engines 
for oppressing and wronging it, it 
naturally looks about to see whether 
it cannot take its own part and de- 
fend its rights, since society has 
decided that it shal! be outside of 
the protection of public law; and 
thus the idea of “the good old 
lan” is once more suggested. But, 
efore it comes to this, there is 
probably a little retaliatory aggres- 
sion tried through the medium of 
the law. A slight change in the 
proportions of parties, and they who 


were lately assailed by the law 
may, if they cannot get back their 
own, at least have the pleasure of 
enforcing the new teachings against 
others. 

It is worthy of remark that in 
this stage of things every man, 
when agreeing to some ill-advised 
act which may possibly wrong his 
neighbour, is quite easy as to the 
proceeding being copied some day 
in a@ manner which may dam 
himself. In vain you tell him 
that— 


“* ‘Twill be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by this rash examplé 
Shall rush into the State,”— 


that acts like this are catching, and 
that what has just been done in 
deference to the views of one specu- 
lator, will lead to the fellow of it 
being demanded to favour the plan 
of another. “Oh no,” he says, 
“what has been done is quite ex- 
ceptional. It was a remedy for a 
peculiar evil. It will never be done 
again.” He is quite surprised when 
this wrong becomes speedily the 
parent of many such, and when he 
finds the injustice which he did to 
his neighbour ‘made the pretext for 
an injustice which pinches himself. 
Prudence and forethought are cast 
aside with principles. 

One strong argument against al- 
lowing vulgar uneducated people to 
have much influence in a commu- 
nity is, that they are peculiarly as- 
sailable by the plausible and attrac- 
tive representations of theorists. 
They have intelligence enough to 
perceive that the new schemes, if 
they could be carried into act, 
might be in some partial way bene- 
ficial, or that they certainly would 
benefit the ignorant classes. But 
they have neither intelligence nor 
experience to show them that these 
schemes involve a large sacrifice 
of the general good; that man 
of them are not new to the worl 
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though they may be new to a par- 
ticular generation ; and that all of 
them run counter to old and once 
established principles, which it is 
never safe to lose sight of—there- 
fore that they are most dangerous. 
Thus a people, to the lower orders 
of whom an undue proportion of 
power has been given, will be apt 
to entertain and encourage plans 
which are at variance with the chief 
interests of society. The intention 
may possibly be to do good; but 
the effect will be to shake the foun- 
dations on which society reposes. 
If it be that the evil is not al- 
lowed to go to its extreme—that 


THE COST OF 


We have many times ere now 
stated in the pages of this Magazine 
that Mr. Gladstone is a luxury. 
His intrinsic value would, by a 


just appraiser, probably be written 
very low; yet, being showy, he 
fetches a fancy price, and takes up 
the room that might more profit- 
ably be occupied by a less pre- 


tentious person. He talks to our 
people in a style which they like, 
and in quantity which astonishes 
them, and well may astonish ; they 
repay his oratorical displays by ad- 
miring him for not only what he 
has done, but for what he never did 
and cannot do, for they vote him 
to be wise and a capable governor. 
Yet they show that they are not 
‘quite satisfied with their own esti- 
mate, and that there is a lurking 
suspicion that he may not have 
exactly the Hall mark. For they 
play fast and loose with him. They 
set him on high as their choice and 
their pride; then they are fright- 
ened at what this gratification costs 
them, put him down nervously, and 
‘determine that for the future they 
will pay for utility and not show. 
Again, in a while, after things have 
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some sounder heads take alarm and 
try to stand once more upon the 
ancient ways before society has been 
ruined, yet even then this entertain- 
ment of fantastic and dangerous 
views will have seriously damaged 
the commonwealth. The public 
mind will have been left without 
holding-ground, adrift ‘and aimless. 
Such a state is opposed to wealth, 
prosperity, and happiness. It is a 


very different state from that which 


the fathers of the Church of England 
had in view when they directed us 
to pray that all things might be 
ordered and settled upon the best 
and surest foundations. 


A LUXURY. 


been made pretty quiet, reappears 
the desire for tawdry tinsel, and up 
goes the Right Honourable Stumper, 
again to be maintained in place 
until men are surfeited with sound, 
and emptied pockets and reverses 
on every hand put the people out 
of love with vanity, and make them 
crave for what is convenient rather 
than what delights the fancy. 
There is but little to be gained 
by preaching against useless and 
injurious luxuries while all is going 
well with Dives, while his health 
and spirits are sound, while the 
reflection that he is maintaining a 
ruinous idol is a source of osten- 
tatious pride; for can he not spend 
his own means as he likes, and has 
he not plenty wherewith to gratify 
his tastes? But when Dives begins 
to be sick in mind and estate; 
when he sees about him clouds 
which he knows not how to dis- 
perse ; when he feels that even his 
pockets are tried by his extravagant 
favourites, and that the expenses of 
the future promise to be a Lentied- 
fold greater than those which so 
afflict him in the present; when he 
curses his day, and wishes he had 
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been struck deaf ere he listened to 
the treacherous sentences which 
have landed him in such depths of 
trouble.—the time is not unsuitable 
for setting before him sound counsel. 
At no other time is he accessible 
to it. 

Now we know of a well-to-do 
person of the name of Bull who is 
at this moment a prey to most dis- 
mal chagrin in the present and 
most mournful apprehensions of 
the future, because in his pride 
and his wilfulness he would listen 
to no warning voice, but decreed 
that he would put all that he had 
at the mercy of a sayer of sayings, 
and abide the result. It is not so 
very long ago—some two years or 
so—that Mr. Bull took this freak 
into his head. All the world could 
not at that time have shaken his 
resolution to indulge it. Some- 
times he would say that he was 


doing a perfectly rational and safe 
thing; at others his answer would 
be, that at any rate he was going 
to set up a remarkable fetich—that 
he could afford to have this gratifi- 
cation, and he would like to know 
who would gainsay him. 


That being so, whence these 
tears? Why is Mr. Bull’s soul 
disquieted within him, and why 
says he in his haste that all men 
are liars ? 

Mr. B.’s griefs are not imaginary, 
although he has stupidly brought 
them on himself. He has been 
more than once confounded when 
he spoke with his enemies in the 
gate; among his neighbours he has 
lost all character for vigour and 
consistency ; he has had one of his 
home-estates mismanaged into re- 
bellion and ruin; and now, to com- 

lete his evil case, a smart drain 

as been established on his pocket. 
“Woe is me!” says this honest 
man; “my mischances, if they 
were all told, are enough to bear 
down any person of ordinary sub- 
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stance. But they are not all told; 
I fear they are only beginning, 
Dark as is the present, the future 
appears darker still; and what is 
to become of me if this goes on ?” 

Mr. B. is by some ethnologists 
affirmed to be a member and a 
representative of the ten tribes of 
Israel which are extensively be- 
lieved to be lost. And certainly 
one of his most palpable crases 
might have been inherited from 
the sons of Jacob, who dwelt in 
Samaria,—he is for ever seeking 
back to some idol, proved a hun- 
dred times to be not only worth- 
less but mischievous. No lesson, 
however sharp, impresses him for 
more than a span’s-breadth of time: 
before the sore caused by his last 
falling away is healed, he is nib- 
bling once more at the snare, al- 
lowing himself to be drawn more 
and more towards the high places 
and the groves, until presently he 
is again immersed in the idolatry 
for which he has so often smarted, 
and of the punishment for which 
he bears the scars on his person. 

At present Mr. Gladstone is the 
false god by whom B. has been 
beguiled to his hurt. Eight years 
ago, B. with a considerable effort 
freed himself from thraldom to this 
fetich, and swore, as he arose and 
stood upright again, that amid no 
circumstances would he in the fu- 
ture yield to his old infirmity, which 
had invariably brought him to re- 
morse and damage. Yet not many 
months had passed before he was . 
working folly again, and, like a 
moth round a candle, circling dis- 
tantly at first, but ever wheeling 
nearer and nearer to his fate. Two 
years ago he once more, notwith- 
standing his experience and pro- 
testations, plunged straight into 
the flame, and now, for the nth 
time, he is crying out of the depths. 

Mr. Gladstone is in many ways @ 
most expensive luxury. He says 
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that he is not so, and would have 
it believed that he is economical. 
But, somehow or other, there is 
always a heavy money bill to pay 
after his stewardship has lasted a 
little time, to say nothing of terri- 
torial loss, loss of reputation, and 
perplexities from incapable man- 
ement. 

When the glory and delight of 
having him for Premier were en- 
joyed before, he cost the country an 
incalculable sum by abolishing pur- 
chase in the army—a measure, the 
advantage of which to the public 
it is hard to perceive. He also, by 
the miserable Geneva Conference, 
made away with three and a half 
millions of money, which were so 
far from being justly or even care- 
fully expended, that the recipient 
Government has had difficulty in 
finding claimants for it—is to this 
day, as we believe, sending into 
the highways and hedges, and com- 
pelling backward victims to come 
inand participate in Mr. Gladstone’s 
waste. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone 
went to war with King Koffee of 
Ashanti, and left the bill of those 
hostilities to be settled by his suc- 
cessors, Then, as now, the nation 
repented; and it managed to shake 
off its incubus before matters had 
got worse. 

By 1880, however, this bitter 
experience was forgotten. The 
money had been paid somehow, 
and Britons had begun to think 
that it would be a magnificent 
thing to pose before the world with 
such a wonderful being as Mr. 
Gladstone, to be as it were the 
spokesman of the nation—it being 
certain that, fall short where he 
might, it would not be in words. 
Notwithstanding the heavy losses 
which he had caused, men once 
more began to speak of him as not 
only a safe but a profitable stew- 
ard; and the ingenuous object of 
their attentions did not fail to fix 
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their willing minds by a series of 
very solemn addresses, in which he 
gave them to understand that all 
public servants whatsoever who 
did not bear the impress of his seal 
on their foreheads were not only 
very ineligible servants but desper- 
ately wicked. At the same time, 
he was not slow to bear witness of 
his own righteousness, and to in- 
stil the doctrine that, should he be 
remstated in his position of trust, 
not only would he give no cause 
for complaint—that idea was of 
course absurd—but that there 
might be expected a blissful period 
of peace, of prosperity, of dimin- 
ished burdens, of amended laws, 
of abstinence from intervention in 
the affairs of alien communities, 
It was a delightful picture which 
he drew — too like a millennium, 
perhaps, for pious consciences, but 
not a shade too highly coloured 
for the receptive souls whom he 
addressed, nor (what was more im- 
portant) for effecting the object 
which he had in view. 

We all know what the result 
was, Enthusiastic majorities de- 
creed that they would have Mr, 
Gladstone once more, regardless of 
expense. They got him; they 
have for over two years enjoyed the 
distinction of being ruled by him ; 
and they are now groaning over 
the little bill of what their luxury 
has let them in for, Their com- 
plaint is that no law has hitherto 
been amended as they were taught 
to expect that many laws would 
be; that the British name has 
suffered dishonour in more than 
one quarter of the globe; that 
British troops have undergone de- 
feat at the hands of colonists who 
are little better than savages, and 
have been foully murdered by the 
same hands; that Britain has igno- 
miniously yielded territory, endur- 
ing a voluntary humiliation, and 
charging herself with blood-guilt- 
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iness where she has been the suf- 
ferer and not the aggressor; that 
Ireland has been utterly ruined; 
and lies now a prey to anarchy, 
with as much chance of being 
healed as Gehazi had; that the 
ruin of Ireland has been accom- 
plished by legislation which set 
at nought experience and justice; 
that by evil and incautious exam- 
pie, wild and ruinous theories have 
een presented and made famifiar 
to men’s minds; that meddling— 
timid, vacillating, and dangerous 
meddling—with foreign States has 
been going on ever since Mr. Glad- 
stone took office; that this feeble 
action has at length ended in our 
being involved in a serious war, of 
which no man can foresee the end; 
and that the country is subjected 
to a tax of unusual severity in con- 
sequence of the unskilful conduct 
of affairs; that this very tax which 
he is now laying on so heavily, Mr. 
Gladstone, when bidding for power 
in 1874, offered to altogether abol- 
ish by a readjustment of the bur- 
dens of the State, but that when he 
obtained power in 1880, his first 
act was to augment the tax, which 
he is now augmenting again, and 
that he has never in the course of 
the present administration made 
any sign of being ready to abol- 
ish it. This, as most readers will 
admit, is paying rather an exces- 
sive price for the gratification of 
a whim ! 

Not a sign of successful govern- 
ment has there been to set off 
against the unpalatable circum- 
stances which have been detailed; 
but rather the substantial evils 
have been aggravated intensely by 
lapses and evasions in many forms. 
Almost before Mr. Gladstone’s words 
of encouragement and promise were 
ended, he began to falsify them, 
and to degrade himself and his 
country. He revoked and did pen- 
ance for unwarrantable accusations 
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against Austria as soon as ever 
they had served their purpose of 
ministering to the gratification of. 
his ambition and his envy. And 
ever since then he has been un- 
saying and repudiating, one after 
another, the representations and 
engagements which he voluntarily 
made while a candidate for office, 
Neither is that the worst that is to 
be said. By base abandonment of 
law-abiding persons, and equally 
base tenderness towards criminals 
in Ireland, he- has made himself 
answerable for the shedding of 
blood in dire profusion; while, by 
blowing hot and cold, and by pro- 
crastinating with regard to Egypt, 
he has brought upon his soul the 
guilt of widespread massacres, and 
of the bloodshed by which they 
were avenged. 

As to the amount of damage al- 
ready incurred, we think the wisest 
course for us would be to endure 
it like men, and not to make too 
loud a wail over it. Some of his 
old admirers, beside themselves at 
his perfidy, have been clamouring 
for vengeance against Mr, Glad- 
stone, their feelings being im con- 
sonance with the poet’s line— 
‘*Earth knows no rage like love to hatred 

turned ;” 
but they had better probably a 
that sanguinary cry, and bethin 
themselves that the Premier did 
not err alone at the last election. 
If he was not over-honest in his 
speech, his supporters were not 
over-wise in their conduct. They 
refused to profit by former expe- 
rience; they let their judgment 
slumber while their ears were being 
tickled. The affliction in which 
we find ourselves could not have 
been brought about without their 
active co-operation; and so they 
are scarcely right in throwing all 
the blame on their accomplice. 
They would do better, instead of 
railing at their cunning deceiver— 
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for there is not the least chance of 
his making his last speech (can a 
human being conceive it!) on Tower 
Hill, much as he may deserve to do 
so,—they would do better, we say, 


to cork up their emotion and to. 


look about for some practical method 
—first, of stopping the mischief be- 
fore it can go farther; and, second, 
of obtaining a better result when 
the time may again come to give 
their voices to candidates for Parlia- 
ment. We can give this advice 
without fear of retort; for, though 
we suffer with our countrymen, 
our suffering is without remorse. 
We never believed a word of Mr. 
Gladstone’s cajolings; we warned 
others against the snares that were 
being laid for them; and we did 
our best to preserve the nation from 
the influence of the fetich. 

Some disappointed worshippers, 
wisely preferring satire to violence, 
have revenged themselves by por- 


traying our Protean scourge in the 
garb of his dead rival—a biting 
jest; for, if we know anything of 


the Cain-like heart of the word- 
splitter, nothing could more ex- 
quisitely search his gall than the 
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belief that, to the apprehension of 
the public, he was copying our 
regretted dead. 

Let us hope, too, that there are 
thousands of honest electors not 
carried away by passion, and not 
prone to jest on matters which . 
touch them so nearly, who will, 
nevertheless, when the time for 
action shall arrive, record their dis- 
approbation of this dishonest and 
deceitful Government, and show 
that they are sick, for the present, 
of luxuries. The day of reckoning 
cannot be far away; and, when it 
comes, the people will assuredly 
revenge themselves for the impos- 
tures practised on them two years 
ago. What a plot it was! with 
what eager travail carried out! at 
what an expense of honour and 
conscience was the struggle won! 
And then, to think that the palm 
was to be worn for only so short a 
time—a time of perplexity, and dis- 
appointment, and failure! Grand 
old libeller, unscrupulous old an- 
tagonist, bitter and malicious old 
reviler, speedy retribution awaits 
thee; thy sin has found thee 
out ! 
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Ever since the tragical inci- . 


dents in the European provinces 
of Turkey produced the agitation 
in England that encourged Russia 
to declare war against the Ottoman 
Empire, and inaugurated what is 
popularly known as the “ bag and 
baggage” policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
it has become an article of faith 
amongst the party which he leads, 
or rather drives, that the expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe was in 
the near future—that the rule of 
the Meslem over Christians was 
inconsistent with the spirit of the 
age—that his continued presence 
in Europe was an anachronism— 
and that it would shortly become 
the duty of Christendom to expel 
him from that portion of the Euro- 
pean continent where modern civi- 
lisation had been blighted and re- 
tarded by the religion, institutions, 
tyranny, and corruption of Moham- 
medanism. It was characteristic 
of the theory of the foreign policy 
which has guided or misguided the 
present Cabinet, to imagine that 
this view was shared by the other 
European Powers, and that con- 
certed action might be secured to 
this end. Although not stated in 
so many words, this was the bur- 
den of Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian 
speeches. Turkey, he said, had 
never been known to resist a moral 
pressure when it was sufficiently 
powerful. That he hoped to disin- 
tegrate the Ottoman Empire by the 
aid of Europe was apparent ; and the 
first experiment of this kind was 
made at Dulcigno; but, as was stated 
by more than one member of the 
Cabinet at the time, the real object 
of the naval demonstration off Mon- 
tenegro, in the minds of both the 
English and French Governments, 


was to induce Europe, by its sue- 
cess, to use the same machinery to 
force the cession of Epirus to Greece 
—in other words, to compel Tur- 
key by its means to carry out the 
decision of the Conference of Ber- 
lin; and it is not impossible that, 
had the naval demonstration off 
Montenegro resulted as was antici- 
pated, the Powers of Europe would 
gladly have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of averting the 
further humiliation which awaited 
them. But though, after an exhibi- 
tion of combined fleets which lasted 
nearly two months, an insignificant 
patch of land with a fishing village, 
which Turkey had never refused to 
cede as an equivalent for the dis- 
tricts of Plava and Guisinje, award- 
ed to Montenegro by the Congress, 
was annexed to that country, the 
naval demonstration was practically 
a failure ; for the Sultan took the 
opportunity to say that, while he 
had always acknowledged the ob- 
ligation to cede territory to Mon- 
tenegro, he refused categorically to 
recognise the decisions of the Con- 
ference, and to cede Epirus to 
Greece—even though the whole of 
Europe had decided that he should 
do so in solemn conclave, and their 
united fleets went there to demon- 
strate. We heard nothing more, 
after the famous note of the Porte 
of the 3d October 1880, of the 
moral pressure of Europe being an 
engine that could be applied to 
force the Turks to do anything. 
United Europe had pronounced its 
fiat—that Turkey should surrender 
the southern district of Albania; 
and though its combined fleets were 
in the Adriatic, threatening a north- 
ern district of the same province at 
the time, the Porte refused to sub- 
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mit to the pressure thus brought to 
bear upon it, and nobly announced 
to concerted Europe that it laughed 
at the decision of its Conference, 
so far as Epirus was concerned, and 
defied it to do its worst. The con- 
sequence of this resolute attitude 
on the part of the Sultan was, that 
the Governments of England and 
France quietly dropped that part 
of their programme which had ref- 
erence to a naval demonstration off 
the Greek frontier ; and the remain- 
ing Powers, tired of being the 
laughing-stock of Europe, withdrew 
from the harbour of Dulcigno, and 
rapidly separated with the un- 
pleasant consciousness that a very 
large mountain had brought forth a 
ridiculously small mouse. It was 
a dead failure, which the Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, trusting that the 
public had not followed events close- 
' ly enough to detect it, has ever since 
sought to convert into a success. 

In the same way, Turkey had 
never refused to cede to Greece the 
greater part of Thessaly; and Mr. 
Goschen was sent to carry out the 
cession, which he succeeded in doing, 
carefully abstaining, however, from 
attempting to enforce the decision 
of the Conference in regard to Epi- 
rus, which was the real object of 
his mission, and which has remain- 
ed unfulfilled to this day, though 
the King of Greece, on the occasion 
of his visit to England in the spring 
of 1880, and subsequently, received 
positive assurance from the leading 
members of the British Cabinet 
that England woujd secure for him 
the cession of that province. 

The settlement of the Thessaly 
frontier, excluding Epirus, was the 
second dead failure which the Gov- 
ernment scored as a success. One 
would have supposed that it must 
have become evident, after these 
experiments, to the doctrinaires who 
now govern England, that the pres- 
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sure of concerted Europe was not 
the formidable instrument they had 
imagined, the more especially as 
indications were not wanting of a 
policy on the part of one Power, 
and this the most influential in 
Europe, in direct opposition to the 
“ bag and baggage” idea. Germany, 
though not a Mediterrancan Power 
herself, and determined not to be 
tempted into becoming one, per- 
ceived that the destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire and the expulsion 
of the Turk would involve a Euro- 
pean war. This was of course a 
mere incident .in the minds of those 
who were mainly responsible for 
all the misery and disaster which 
had resulted from the desolation by 
the Russo-Turkish war of Bulgaria 
and Roumelia, and the expulsion 
of more than a million of Moslem 
refugees from those provinces, most 
of whom have ere this died of pri- 
vations in other parts of the em- 
pire. The creation of Bulgaria— 
the present penal settlement of 
which for politicians with too 
Liberal views, like Monsieur Zan- 
coff, who has just been offered a 
home there, is Siberia /—was an 
ample justification of all the misery 
which its severance from Turkey 
had involved. Civilisation, under 
a Russian Ministry, and with Rus- 
sian penal settlements attached to 
it, is advancing into the domain of 
the Turk, who has been expelled 
from that province without com- 
pensation for the loss of his landed 
and personal property ; and if the 
price of his expulsion from Euro- 

ean Turkey is a European war, no 
doubt it will be a sad thing while 
it lasts, but an incident in the 
great cause of the triumph of mod- 
ern civilisation. This may be the 
view of the humanitarians who 
talk about “ sheer blood-guiltiness,” 
but it does not seem to be the view 
of Prince Bismarck. He, for some 
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certain reasons of his own—let us 
hope that the ordinary instinct of 
humanity is one of them—is anx- 
ious to postpone this catastrophe as 
long as possible; and it became 
evident to him that if the Concert 
of Europe was to be used to break 
up the Ottoman Empire, the result 
would be that the concerting 
Powers would finally turn and fall 
upon each other. The whole efforts 
of Germany and Austria for the 
last two years have therefore been 
directed in lines exactly the opposite 
of those pursued by the English 
Government. Germany especially 
has assisted the Sultan by mili- 
tary officers, financiers, and moral 
support and advice. The main- 
tenance of the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe has been the foundation 
of the Chancellor’s policy ; and it 
was therefore evident when the 
Conference on the Egyptian ques- 
tion was proposed, that if Germany 
and Austria entered into it, there 
would not be the same harmony 
of views as characterised the Con- 
ference either of Berlin or of Con- 
stantinople on the subject of the 
settlement of the new frontiers. 
On both these occasions Europe 
was agreed, for they both grew 
out of the Congress of Berlin, and 
the matter was one comparatively 
of detail, merely regulating lines 
of frontier in regard to which no 
European Power felt any special 
interest. The Conference in re- 
ference to the affairs of Egypt, 
however, was summoned under 
very different conditions. It was 
really an appeal to Europe by Mr. 
Gladstone and M. de Freycinet to 
get them out of a mess involv- 
ing the whole Eastern question, 
into which they had precipitated 
themselves by a series of incon- 
ceivable blunders. It had become 
apparent to the other Powers, who 


had for months been speculatin 
with wonder and dismay on the 
incredible stupidity of the allied 
Governments, that a catastrophe 
was at hand; and perhaps when 
they saw their old friend the naval 
demonstration appear off Alexan- 
dria, they surmised that it might 
be followed by their other old 
friend—a Conference, They were 
too familiar with the diplomatic 
resources of the British Govern- 
ment to suppose for a moment 


that they could hit upon any idea’ 


beyond their regular stock-in-trade, 
even though the conditions should 
be peculiarly unfavourable, so far 
as the special interests of the two 
Powers involved were concerned, 
But while there was every reason 
why England and France, having 
a policy totally distinct from that 
of any other European Power in 
Egypt, as well as from each other, 
should have carefully avoided in- 
viting their , participation, there 
was no cause why the other 
Powers, each of whom had special 
reasons for evidently desiring to 
have a finger in the pie from which 
they had heretofore been exclud- 
ed, should not eagerly accept the 
invitation. They accordingly met 
under conditions precisely the 
reverse of those which had 
characterised the former Confer- 
ences. They were then united in 
so far as their views on the sub- 
ject in debate were concerned. 
They now met in Constantinople 
without the concurrence of the 
Porte, each reprasenting a Govern- 
ment that had its own separate 
views and interests on the ques- 
tion involved which, so far from 
being one of an insignificant boun- 
dary-line, affected not merely the 
destiny of Egypt, but the stability 
of the whole Ottoman Empire. 

It is true that the “bag and 
baggage” policy had been hurriedly 
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abandoned; that every effort has 
been made by the British Govern- 
ment to try and persuade the Sultan 
that their policy with regard to 
Egypt has been devised purely in 
the interests of the Ottoman Em- 
ire; that the one disaster which 
Mr. Gladstone desires to avert is the 
weakening of the authority of his 
Majesty, or any interference with 
his sovereign rights. But the ap- 
parent inconsistency which holds 
the “bag and baggage” language one 
day, and exactly the opposite the 
next, seemed more oriental in its 
dishonesty than even the Sultan was 
accustomed to. It is no secret that 
he was particularly scandalised by 
the letter of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to 
the Prime Minister, in which the 
former gentleman avows that he 
was authorised by Mr. Gladstone to 
negotiate unofficially with Arabi 
Pasha; and in spite of all diplo- 
matic assurances to the contrary, it 
was difficult to convince his intelli- 
gent mind that the man who sym- 
pathised with Slav aspirations, with 
Greek aspirations, and even- with 
Boer aspirations, for independence, 
when directed against his own coun- 
try, should not sympathise with 
Egyptian aspirations when directed 
against a race he has so bitterly 
vituperated in all his public utter- 
ances. All this increased the mis- 
trust of the Sultan, the more espe- 
cially as he was not unaware of the 
high character enjoyed by Mr. Glad- 
stone for political virtue and morality 
in his own country. It is no breach 
of confidence to say that he enter- 
tains an entirely opposite view of 
Mr. Gladstone’s character to that 
held by his followers; and that there 
is probably no living man for whom 
he feels so intense an aversion, or 
whose professions of goodwill he 
more profoundly distrusts. This 
must be always a disadvantage 
where the government of a country 
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is so entirely in the hands of one 
man, as it is in that of the Sultan. 
His feeling towards England is one 
of hatred and suspicion concentrated 
in the individuality of its Prime 
Minister; and we cannot have a 
better illustration of the extreme 
inconveniences attending the public 
utterances of men of great political 
influence, when they are in posi- 
tions of “greater freedom and less 
responsibility,” than the one now 
furnished by the contempt and sus- 
picion felt for the Prime Minister 
of England by every Turk—from the 
Sultan downwards. The virulent 
denunciations, in which he indulged . 
when out of office, of everything 
Turkish, could not but paralyse 
British diplomatic action, however 
skilfully conducted, by agents on 
the spot. His name has become 
synonymous throughout the East 
with Christian fanaticism, and his 
countrymen are more or less iden- 
tified in the minds of Orientals 
with the stigma which attaches 
to the man to whom they have 
intrusted the destinies of their 
country. Hence, however much 
Arabi Pasha and the Sultan might 
mistrust each other, they were at 
all events agreed on this fact, that 
they should distrust Mr. Gladstone 
more; and the efforts of the British 
Cabinet to induce the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to send troops to Egypt, 
and to attend the Conference, were 
therefore made under circumstances 
certain to increase the complica- 
tions and intensify the suspicions 
which had already been excited by 
the dual note and the naval demon- 
stration. 

But that is not all. The personal 
unpopularity of the British Prime 
Minister is not confined to Turkish 
statesmen,—it is shared in fully to 
the same extent by the men who 
control the destinies of the German 
and Austrian empires, and cannot 
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fail to exercise an influence upon 
their policy. While, of course, they 
would hesitate to sacrifice the in- 
terests of their respective countries 
in order to minister to feelings of 
personal animosity, there can be no 
doubt that it is particularly grati- 
fying to be able to advance those 
interests, and at the same time in- 
dulge a personal antipathy. Where 
a statesman is privately popular, 
he may often use that popularity 
for the benefit of his country; and 
there can be no doubt that those 
interests may be materially and 
unnecessarily injured where the 
opposite is the case. Of all men 
Mr. Gladstone was the last to appeal 
to Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
to help him out of difficulties which 
were due entirely to his having, in 
a most insulting and undiplomatic 
manner, destroyed the entente cor- 
diale which had been cemented be- 
tween England and those Powers 
by his predecessors in office; and to 
his having allied himself with a 
Power which, for especial reasons, 
was regarded with aversion or sus- 
icion by Turkey and Germany. 

he latter Government would have 
been more than human if they had 
not sought opportunities for re- 
venge ; and Prince Bismarck adopted 
the simple and efficacious method 
of giving Mr. Gladstone rope enough. 
Nor does his confidence in the ig- 
norance and faculty for blundering 
of his adversary seem to have been 
misplaced. The Sultan was more 
actively hostile, and directed his 
policy in such a manner as should 
construct traps for the British Gov- 
ernment to walk into. He, too, has 
been eminently successful; but in 
weaving a net which should en- 
tangle both France and England 
in the meshes of oriental disaster, 
he has over-reached himself, and is 
even now struggling side by side 
with those Powers in its toils. 
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Still it is as an enemy, and not as 
a friend overwhelmed with a com- 
mon misfortune. He is in the po- 
sition of a man who, having pushed 
another into the water in order to 
drown him, has been dragged in 
himself; and now, while they are 
struggling for their lives, each with 
feelings of unabated animosity, one 
of them calls in all his own ene- 
mies and the friends of the other 
to the rescue. There is this differ- 
ence, however, between them, that 
while Mr. Gladstone can only lose 
his political position, the Sultan 
has an empire at stake. Unfor- 
tunately for both, if Europe had 
the best will in the world, which it 
has not,—if it were united, which 
it is not—the efforts would now 
be in vain. It is too late—noth- 
ing can save either the one or the 
other. The only question is, how 
to mitigate the extent of the dis- 
aster? That the Egyptian ques 
tion is destined, sooner or later, to 
prove the end of Mr. Gladstone 
politically, is as certain as that 
it is destined to prove the end 
of the Sultan theoretically. They 
seem to have been preordained 
to each other’s destruction, after 
having done as much injury to 
their respective countries as they 
conveniently could. 

Under these circumstances the 
convoking of a Conference of Euro- 
ean Powers at Constantinople, 
which the English and French Gov- 
ernments devised as the plank of 
safety for the Ottoman Empire, as 
well as for themselves, became an 
utter absurdity. So far as the Sultan 
is concerned, it may prove as fatal to 
him as the dual note did to the autho- 
rity of the Khedive. Had Europe 
deliberately set to work to devise an 
instrument which should paralyse 
the action of the spiritual head of 
Islam, it would have been impos- 
sible to conceive one more admir- 
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ably adapted to the purpose than 
the Conference. And this, not 
because a discussion of the Egyptian 
question between the European 
ambassadors at Constantinople in 
itself necessarily constituted a dan- 
ger to the prestige of the Khalif, 
but because it was dignified by the 
name of a Conference, the ostens- 
ible object cf which was to discuss 
the settlement of a question which 
was essentially Islamic in character. 
Whether the Sultan sent delegates 
or not, the injury to his prestige 
in the eyes of true believers was 
none the less fatal. Either. way 
Europe was interfering with the 
free exercise of his spiritual as well 
as of his temporal authority. If he 
shared in its deliberations, he was 
admitting the right of the infidel 
to dictate to him in what light 
Arabi, who assumed the champion- 
ship of Islam, was to be regarded. 
If he refused to participate in those 
deliberations, he ran the risk of 
having it said by the Moslems, 
already disaffected towards him on 
spiritual grounds, that he was per- 
mitting a settlement in his own 
capital, by foreigners, of the inter- 
nal affairs of Islam, in defiance of 
his prerogative. He had to choose 
between these two alternatives, 
and in despair he first tried the 
‘one and then the other. This 
might have been avoided, and the 
same object gained so far as Europe 
was concerned, had the word Con- 
ference never been mentioned. 
What it actually was, if we come 
to define its functions, was a Euro- 
pean diplomatic telegraph agency. 
And in view of the mechanical 
appliances of the age, it may fre- 
quently be found convenient for 
ambassadors of friendly Powers, in 
questions in which they have a 
common interest, to meet together 
and consult over the local situation, 
whatever it may be, and agree upon 







the telegrams which it would be 
best to send to their respective 
Governments. This would not 
necessarily wound the susceptibili- 
ties of the Government to which 
they were accredited—and this, in 
point of fact, was all that the Con- 
ference at Constantinople amounted 
to; but what did harm was to let 
it be known all over Europe, and 
especially all over the East, that 
Europe was disposing in Constan- 
tinople, irrespective of the Sul- 
tan, of the destinies of a country 
which is the centre of Islam, and 
which, in its college of El Ahzar, 
contains the most influential reli- 
gious body in the East. This fact 
was calculated to strengthen the 
position of Arabi, just in pro- 
portion as it must inevitably 
weaken the authority of the Sul- 
tan, who dared not at Christian 
dictation declare Arabi a_ traitor. 
Practically that potentate found 
himself between the Conference and 
El Ahzar. If he obeyed the one he 
offended Europe, and found him- 
self in the position of defying 
Christendom, and siding with the 
author of the Egyptian massacres 
whom his own subject the Khedive 
had denounced as a traitor; if he 
obeyed the other he outraged Islam, 
and ran the risk of finding it rally- 
ing round the standard of another 
Khalif. Had the Western Powers 
desired to avert the crisis which 
now impends, it could only have 
been by placing the whole Egyp- 
tian matter from the outset. in the 
Sultan’s hands; and the moment 
for doing this was when Arabi 
arrested the Circassian officers and 
the Turkish general, Osman Refki, 
and thereby incurred the Sultan’s 
hot displeasure. He was still in 
a highly indignant frame of mind 
with that officer when we decided 
to send the fleets. It should never 
be forgotten that the most fatal 
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of all the mistakes made by the 
Government was when, in the 
middle of May, it notified the Sul- 
tan that no Turkish man-of-war 
should be allowed to accompany 
the allied fleets. This was not 
merely an outrage upon his dignity 
—an act totally unjustifiable from 
an international point of view—but 
it was most impolitic,—as it is evi- 
dent that if we had committed the 
Sultan to action with us and against 
Arabi, then the whole trouble might 
have been averted. Indeed, within 
ten days after the Porte had been 
notified, in a manner which it re- 
sented with extreme indignation, 
that it was not to be allowed to 
send troops to Egypt, we find Sir 
E. Malet telegraphing Lord Gran- 
ville, “that if the Sultan declared 
himself at once, and if. it were 
known that troops were ready to be 
despatched, success might be at- 
tained without the necessity of 
landing them.” On receipt of this, 
Lord Granville telegraphs to Lord 
Lyons to state to M. de Freycinet 
that “time was all-important, and 
to propose that the two Govern- 
ments should telegraph a circular 
to the Powers, requesting them to 
join in asking the Sultan to have 
troops ready to send to Egypt under 
strict conditions.” No wonder such 
a change of policy, occurring within 
ten days, puzzled the Sultan. If 
he was indignant at being author- 
itatively told that he was not to be 
allowed to send troops to restore 
order in one of his own provinces 
on the 13th of May, he was no less 
outraged at hearing indirectly and 
less than a fortnight afterwards 
that England was attempting to get 
the European Powers to order him 
to send them “under strict condi- 
tions.” When he showed an un- 
mistakable intention to refuse to 
comply with this dictation, he 
was treated to a Conference—a 
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sort of civil demonstration off 
Constantinople — as a pendant to 
the naval one taking place off 
Alexandria. The Sultan and 
Arabi were both to be put under 
moral pressure, and the effect 
was inevitable, not merely to re 
concile them, but to throw them 
into each other’s arms. As a result 
the Sultan sent Dervish Pasha to 
intrigue with Arabi, and held out 
against the pressure of the Confer. 
ence as long as possible: then, when 
at last he yielded to it, and said he 
was ready to send the troops, the 
mind of the Cabinet had again 
changed, and he was told he was 
not to send them under the orig- 
inal conditions, but under others 
which he found it impossible to 
accept without risking his Khalif- 
ate. The religious difficulty had 
not arisen to complicate the whole 
question, and to compromise his 
authority in Egypt, when he offered 
to send troops, when we refused 
him permission, and when Sir E 
Malet telegraphed that their very 
presence, even without landing, 
would insure success; but it had 
arisen now. The bombardment 
and Conference between them had 
created it, and had entirely altered 
the position of the Sultan relatively 
to Islam. He was now under op 
posing pressures— what between 
the Ulemas of the mosque of Eb 
Abhzar, and the ambassadors of the 
Conference, his position became one 
of the utmost difficulty and per- 
plexity. 

In proportion as the forces of 
Christendom arrayed themselves in 
united action at Constantinople, did 
the forces of Islam gather them- 
selves together at Cairo. Every de- 
mand of the diplomats at one end of 
the telegraph line became instantly 


‘known to the fanatics at the other, 


for telegraphic communication was 
kept up incessantly between Yildiz 
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Kiosk and the Ahzar mosque, and 
the Sultan had as difficult a game to 
play theologically as he had politi- 
cally. Before he could promise to 
send an army, it became necessary 
for him to know whether its ap- 
pearance in the bay of Alexandria, 
at the behest of Christendom, would 
not be the signal for a fetwa, or 
decree, denouncing him as Khalif, 
and nominating as his successor 
Abdul Moutallib, the Grand Shereef 
of Mecca. No sooner was this 
point settled, and permission grant- 
ed by the Egyptian Ulemas, than 
the Conference demanded a_pro- 
clamation denouncing Arabi as a 
rebel before the troops embarked. 
It is reported among Moslems that 
this has been met by a reply from 
Cairo to the effect that the day 
Arabi is declared a rebel the Khalif 
would be declared a renegade ; that 
the proclamation issued from Con- 
stantinople, at the behest of Chris- 
tendom, would be met by a counter- 
proclamation, on behalf of Islam, 
issued from Cairo. If this prove 
to be true, it would seem that, 
while former Conferences have 
aimed at depriving the Sultan of 
his territory, this one aimed at 
destroying his spiritual supremacy 
—not intentionally. It is probable 
that none of the Powers realised 
the blow they were levelling at 
the sovereignty of the Sultan by 
this new-fangled diplomatic device, 
but it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of one better suited to accom- 
plish the ends which it did not 
have in view. The more the 
Powers hung together, the more 
the Sultan was compelled to regard 
them as his spiritual enemies, and 
cling to Islam. The consequence is, 
that the Moslem fanatical element 
has never been so strongly repre- 
sented as it is at this moment at 
Yildiz Kiosk. Had the Western 
Powers been able more accurately 
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to appreciate the position of the 
Sultan, it is probable that their 
policy would have been more nicely 
adjusted to the exigencies of the 
case. It should never be forgotten 
that, although it has scarcely any 
expression through the local press, 
there is a very strong public opinion 
in Constantinople, which the Sul- 
tan cannot afford altogether to dis- 
regard. This public opinion sym- 
pathises with Arabi, for several 
reasons. There is, first, the bigoted, 
fanatical, or Pan-Islamic party, the 
grounds of whose sympathy are self- 
evident. They believe that the 
Sultan has fallen under the influence 
of the Christian Powers, or, at all 
events, that it is through his vacil- 
lation, timidity, and want of faith 
that the Ottoman Empire has been 
shorn of its provinces, and that the 
prestige of the Khalifate has waned. 
This sentiment has been growing 
steadily since the disastrous termi- 
nation of the Russo-Turkish war, 
and acquired such strength three 
years ago in the provinces, and 
especially at Mecca, that a move- 
ment was initiated in Arabia which 
acquired formidable dimensions. 
The late Shereef was designated as 
the new successor to the Khalif- 
ate, and an Arab army of 40,000 
men advanced, under Ibn Raschid, 
to Bosra, distant less than a week’s 
march from Damascus. It was at 
this critical juncture that the Grand 
Shereef of Mecca was assassinated, 
on the occasion of his entering 
Yeddah ; and the movement, having 
lost its head, was thus nipped for 
the moment in the bud. The effect 
produced by this act of violence 
was not, however, calculated to 
increase the popularity of the Kha- 
lif, to whose instigation it was 
generally attributed, and the feel- 
ing against him grew in intensity. 
General surprise was created by the 
nomination of Abdul Moutallib 
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to the Grand Shereefate, as that 
holy man, who enjoyed an enormous 
spiritual authority in Constantino- 
ple, was known by his antecedents 
to be ambitious and disaffected, and 
by no means a safe occupant, so far 
as the Sultan was concerned, of so 
important a position as that of Grand 
Shereef of Mecca. The appoint- 
ment was accounted for, in a whis- 
per, by the circumstance that three 
months before the late Grand 
Shereef’s death, the nephew of 
Abdul Moutallib had gone to Mec- 
ca on some secret service; and the 
death of the late Grand Shereef, 
and the succession of the uncle, 
formed a suspicious chain of cir- 
cumstances. 

As Abdul Moutallib has now 
attained the advanced age of ninety- 
eight, it might be supposed that he 
is comparatively harmless; but he 
is a man of herculean frame, iron 
constitution, a most overbearing 
ambition and unbending will, and, 
as yet, report says that there are no 
signs of impaired vitality. 

It was in consequence of the 
warning conveyed by these events 
that the Sultan began to take a 
prominent interest in the Pan-Is- 
lamatic idea. He perceived that it 
had become necessary to his spirit- 
ual position that he should assume 
the leadership of the movement, 
and profess that devotion to the 
cause of religion which has been 
the great grievance of the Christian 
Powers. Inseparably connected of 
course with the Pan-Islamic idea is 
hatred of foreigners; and as only a 
certain amount of that can be exhi- 
bited by the sovereign with safety 
at Constantinople, he has encour- 
aged it abroad, and notably in 
Egypt, where he found in Arabi a 
convenient tool for the purpose. 
It is no secret among the Moslems 
of Constantinople that, in the early 
stages of the Egyptian movement, 


Arabi was acting by direct inspira. 
tion from Constantinople; and it 
was not until the arrest of the Cir. 
cassian officers, and especially of 
Osman Refki, who was an agent of 
the Sultan’s, that he incurred the 
displeasure of the latter. This 
estrangement, however, was only 
of temporary duration ; and Dervish 
Pasha was finally sent to decorate 
him, and assure him of the favour 
of his imperial master. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at if the 
whole of the Pan-Islamic party at 
Constantinople are warm supporters 
of Arabi, while they have but little 
confidence in the Pan-Islamism of 
the Sultan, knowing it to be of 
comparatively recent date, and sus- 
pecting it to have been adopted to 
suit the occasion. It is in the hope 
of increasing their confidence that 
the Sultan now surrounds himself 
with prominent members of that 
party ; but in spite of all his efforts, 
he is decidedly unpopular with 
them. 

The second party in Constanti- 
nople who sympathise with Arabi, 
and are disaffected towards their 
sovereign, are of an exactly opposite 
type. They are the progressists 
and constitutionalists of the em- 
pire. They sympathise with Arabi 
only to this extent—that they wish 
success to any man who is in re- 
volt against the sovereign ; and they 
know that though nominally loyal, 
Arabi has ambitious designs, and 
that his final success means the 
overthrow of his imperial master 
—because they foresee that if the 
latter identifies himself completely 
with Arabi, he puts all Europe 
against him, and thus incurs his 
own ruin, and if he resists him, he 
puts Islam against him and brings 
about the same result. They 
therefore hail the Egyptian trouble 
as one which is to bring good to 
them, for they go so far as to say— 
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better that the Ottoman Empire 
should perish, than that it should 
exist under the present conditions 
of despotic ‘unbridled tyranny, of 
defiance of all constitutional pledges, 
of opposition to all progressive ideas, 
of financial ruin, and of moral decay. 
The ramifications of this party, 
which may be called the Turkish 
national party, are more widespread 
than is generally suspected; it 
comprises men of the highest posi- 
tion and respectability, who are by 
no means opposed to foreign influ- 
ence, but, on the contrary, are ready 
to welcome it as the salvation of 
the country. Their sympathies 
with Arabi, therefore, do not im- 
ply an adherence to his cause, or 
approval of the man, but rather a 
general desire that he may succeed 
for the sake of the results which 
they hope may indirectly flow from 
it. They are sufficiently liberal for 
the most part to wish to see Egypt 
independent and autonomous, with 
its own national representative in- 
stitutions such as they desire to 
see established in Turkey. 

The third party who sympathise 
with Arabi, while they are not neces- 
sarily disaffected to the Sultan, are 
the corrupt Palace “ ring” and the 
officials generally. They wish him 
success, because they would like to 
see the old order of things restored 
in Egypt. They look back to the 
palmy days when Ismail Pasha 
borrowed twenty millions sterling 
from European bondholders, and 
invested hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in the pockets of his friends 
at Constantinople, who were ever 
ready to do his bidding with the 
sovereign. In those days Egypt 
was a delightful financial sponge 
for the Stamboul intriguers to 
squeeze ; but since the management 
of its revenues passed into the 
hands of foreigners, all this is at 
an end: the very debt is differently 
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managed from that of Turkey, and 
while the Turkish bondholders are 
glad to commute for ten per cent 
in the pound, those of Egypt hope 
to be paid in full. The Stamboul 
intriguers see no reason why a pro- 
vince of the empire which used 
to afford them such rich pickings 
should be thus hardly dealt with, 
while Turkey itself is let off. To 
them Egypt, with its growing pros- 
perity and revenues all passing into 
foreign hands, is a perpetual irri- 
tation, and they hailed the man as 
their champion who proposed to 
abolish the board of control, and 
restore the country once more to 
native management. 

When we have enumerated these 
three parties, we have included the 
great body of influential public 
opinion in Constantinople. The 
Moslems in that city who do not 
sympathise with Arabi may almost 
be counted on one’s fingers; and 
when the European Powers ex- 
pected that the Sultan could with- 
out hesitation first proclaim him 
a rebel, and then send an army to 
make war upon him, they were 
manifesting a very undue appreci- 
ation of the force of the popular 
opinion with which that sovereign 
had to count, and of the difficulties 
by which he was surrounded. In 
addition to all these are the ignor- 
ant masses, who read in the native 
papers that English ships have been 
sunk in the harbour of Alexandria; 
that their troops, after having been 
guilty of the most horrible excesses, 
have been defeated ; that their ob- 
ject is to annex the country; that 
the Khedive is a prisoner in their 
hands; and that a similar course 
of procedure is about to be adopted 
by England in respect of Egypt as 
the French have pursued in Tunis. 
The misfortune of this impression 
becoming widely spread among the 
common people consists in the fact 
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that they were the last friends we 
had left in the country. The aver- 
sion, which has been slowly growing 
in the upper classes towards Eng- 
land ever since the violent anti- 
Turkish demonstrations of the Radi- 
cals which contributed to produce 
the Russian war, had not spread to 
the masses. They still remembered 
the old Crimean days, when they 
saw British soldiers fight side by 
side with Turks; the traditions of 
our old policy still lingered in some 
of the consulates; and in the pro- 
vinces the common people con- 
tinued to look upon the English as 
their natural friends long after they 
were regarded by the bureaucracy 
of Constantinople and the clique at 
the Palace as their worst enemies. 
Unhappily, we have done nothing 
to maintain the former sentiment. 
While we have remonstrated with 
the Government in favour of reform, 
where any sect of Christians or 
special race was concerned, we have 
never troubled ourselves to cham- 
pion the cause of one of the most 
oppressed and suffering peoples in 
the world. Our policy has been 
carefully directed to making it clear 
to every plundered misgoverned 
Turk that our sympathy with suf- 
fering was based upon purely theo- 
logical grounds. No one now steps 
in between the poor Moslem peas- 
ant and the rapacious Pasha or the 
unjust Cadi. He sees the Christian 
in the same village appealing with 
some chance of success to the Brit- 
ish consul; but he knows full well 
that if he made any such appeal, 
he would be told that we did not 
meddle between Turk and Turk. 
We meddled between oppressed 
Neapolitans and King Bomba, and 
Mr. Gladstone wrote touchingly on 
the subject; but the oppressed 
Neapolitans were Christians. We 
looked on with indifference while 
attempts at constitutional govern- 


ment were being ruthlessly demol- 
ished at Constantinople, and pledges 
were broken and populations were 
plundered and oppressed; but thie 
liberal Turks who desired to see 
the poor protected, the ignorant 
educated, and the country advance 
in the path of real reform, looked 
in vain to England for assistance: 
it was considered, because they were 
Moslems and not Christians, that 
they had the government they de- 
served. 

The British public were unable 
to seize the idea that there might 
be a grasping, corrupt, and alto- 
gether abominable Turkish Govern- 
ment, and a harmless, honest, in- 
dustrious, and altogether admirable 
Turkish population that deserved 
all their sympathies; and they were 
totally ignorant of the fact that this 
population based all its hopes of 
relief from this Government on the 
English, and would have responded 
with enthusiasm to any appeal made 
to it, as against their own rulers. 
We have now allowed the oppor- 
tunity to slip by, we have alienated 
the confidence and affection of the 
oppressed masses by confining our 
sympathies to Christians, and we 
have clenched the matter by the 
bombardment of Alexandria, which 
the official classes, who always feared 
the popularity and influence of Eng- 
land with the masses, have not been 
slow to take advantage of, by spread- 
ing reports of the atrocities com- 
mitted by English sailors upon the 
poor Moslem population of that 
city. The common people now 
begin to suspect that we always 
sympathised with the oppressed 
Christian, and never with the op- 
pressed Turk, because we were -at 
heart the enemies of Islam, And 
just at this moment, when we are 
probably on the verge of a holy 
war, and when their old attach- 
ment to the name of England would 
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be of incalculable value, we find 

a propaganda initiated in Egypt, 

spreading through the country, and 

warning the people against the 

traitorous English, meeting with a 

response which would have been 

impossible in the days when our 

olicy was inspired by.a know- 
ledge of the local conditions and of 
their bearing upon British interests, 
rather than by theological prejudice, 
and the sentimental theories of 
political doctrinaires. 

The Conference in Constantino- 
ple of course tends to confirm the 
impression of our hostility to the 
nation at large. France and Russia 
have ever been regarded by the 
people of Turkey as the national 
enemies of Islam in general, and 
of the Ottoman Empire in particu- 
lar. This sentiment was to some 
extent modified in the case of 
France by the Crimean war, but 
has revived with tenfold force since 
the occupation of Tunis. Towards 
Russia the antipathy is ingrained 
and most intense among the masses 
from one end of the empire to the 
other. It was our isolation from 
other European Powers that gave 
us our strength in Islam. All other 
Christian Governments but that of 
England were suspected; but every 

‘Englishman familiar with the Turk- 
ish Empire knows that he was 
considered the special friend of the 
Moslems, and was received by them 
as no other foreigner was. 

Since, however, we have entered 
upon the era of European Confer- 
ences, and have allied ourselves 
with France, Russia, and its Chris- 
tian enemies in those diplomatic 
assemblies to deprive Turkey of 
territory, all this has changed. 
Not content with standing aloof as 
indifferent spectators while acts of 
spoliation were in progress, we have 
identified ourselves with the bigo- 
try and the greed of other Christian 





Powers, until now we are the ad- 
vanced-guard of the anti-Islamic 
crusade. Events in Egypt have 
been allowed by the Government 
so to shape themselves that Arabi 
is enabled to point us out to the 
whole East as the special enemies 
of the Faithful. 

While one effect of the Confer- 
ence has thus been to identify us 
in the Mussulman mind with the 
bigotry, the fanaticism, and the 
aggression of France and Russia, its 
other effect has, singularly enough, 
been to deprive us to a great extent 
of the sympathy and support of the 
other Christian Powers. We shall 
probably find that we have fallen 
between two stools. We shall have 
Islam against us because we have 
identified ourselves with Europe by 
means of a Conference; and we 
have Europe standing aloof and 
suspicious, because we have alien- 
ated its sympathies by taking iso- 
lated action while we were inviting 
its co-operation. If we had been 
consistent in either course, the 
misfortunes that are impending 
would have been avoided. As it 
is, we have forgotten that a Con- 
ference was a two-edged weapon, 
and that it might have the effect 
of enabling Powers to combine 
against us as well as with us. We 
were setting forces in motion which 
we could neither control nor allow 
ourselves to be controlled by. It 
is evident that each successive 
meeting of the Conference has pre- 
sented fresh dangers, just as every 
fresh military operation undertaken 
by us independently in Egypt while 
the Conference is sitting, must 
render the entire situation’ more 
anomalous. At any moment our 
whole military position may be 
compromised by some action which 
we may deem strategically neces- 
sary being objected to by a con- 
ferring Power. 
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It is impossible not to feel ham- 
pered by the existence of this body, 
even while it is not sitting; and 
an apt illustration of its incon- 
venience is furnished by the excuse 
made by the Prime Minister for 
not landing troops after the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, that it 
was contrary to the self-denying 
protocol. It is placing British 
generals and admirals in an entirely 
new position, if they are to govern 
their operations against an enemy 
by sea and land with reference to 
the approval of a concert of Eu- 
ropean Powers. The “concerted 
action” of Turkey is certain to in- 
crease the complications which have 
already been created by this un- 
happy desire; for Turkey will gov- 
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ern herself by the decisions of the 
Conference, whatever our own naval 
and military officers may do, when- 
ever concerted action with Europe 
is more convenient than concerted 
action with England, and she can 
get any Power to agree to her view 
of the question, whatever it may be, 
rather than to that of England, 
We have carried diplomatic action 
into a purely military question long 
after the diplomatic exigencies were 
at an end; and the only person who, 
from the moment when the bom- 
bardment took place, might still 
hope to derive some advantage from 
the protracted incubation of Europe 
in its efforts to hatch the ‘status quo 
ante out of the ruins of Alexandria, 
was Arabi Pasha himself. 








